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Hampton Publications Presents the 


HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY 


Albert E. Wier—Executive Editor 


An edition of standard orchestra music for American orchestras in the professional, college, high-school and amateur fields. The exorbitant prices of 
more than a thousand works, formerly obtainable but now unavailable in imported editions, has not alone been a serious financial problem, but 
has often proved an insurmountable obstacle in forming new organizations. The HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY solves this problem of cost with its 
faultless editions of standard works at prices for scores and parts ranging from 331%4% to 75% less than for foreign editions. All the works listed below 


are in the public domain, and can be played without the payment of performance fees of any description. 


The Following Works Have Been or Will Be Published Before December 31, 1941 


Full Set of *Full Extra 
No. Title Score Parts Orch. Parts 


Beeemem CVMOPE) .. 5.26.6... Smetana $3.00 $5.50 $17.25 §$ .35 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1... .Enesco 4.00 6.00 20.00 40 
“Don Giovanni” Overture...... Mozart 150 2.50 11.50 30 
“The Clock” Symphony........ Haydn 2.50 4.50 15.75 35 
Symphony No. 2, Op.73........ Brahms 3.00 7.50 20.50 40 
“Emperor” Waltzes ........... Strauss 2.00 3.00 12.50 30 
“Sakuntala” Overture......... Goldmark 3.50 4.50 16.75 25 
Caucasian Sketches ........... Ippolitow-Twanow 3.00 5.00 18.00 Af 
Classical Symphony........... Prokofieff 3.00 5.50 17.25 35 
“Academic” Overture ......... Brahms 3.00 5.00 18.00 40 
Symphony No. 7.............. Beethoven 3.50 6.50 20.00 40 
12. Symphony No. 5 (B® major). ..Schubert 2.50 4.50 15.75 35 
13. Symphony No. 1 (“Spring”). ..Schumann 4.50 6.50 21.50 40 
14. Capriccio Espagnol .......... Rimsky-Korsakow 4.00 6.50 20.50 A0 
15. Tales from the Vienna Woods Strauss 2.00 3.50 11.75 30 
BE, TOD on cc iwesevisess Liszt 3.50 5.50 16.50 30 
17. “Leonore No. 3” Overture...... Beethoven 3.00 5.00 16.50 30 
18. “Haffner” Symphony ......... Mozart 2.50 4.00 16.50 40 
19. “Scotch” Symphony, Op. 56... . Mendelssohn 3.50 7.50 21.00 AO 
20. “Espanta” Rhapsody .......... Chabrier 3.00 6.00 18.00 40 
21. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2... . Liszt 3.00 6.00 19.00 40 
22. Till Eulenspiegel ............. Strauss 3.00 7.50 20.50 40 
23. Symphony No. 8.............. Beethoven 3.00 6.00 18.50 A0 
24. Prelude and Love Death....... Wagner 2.00 4.50 12.75 30 
25. “Rosamunde” Overture ....... Schubert 3.00 4.00 15.00 30 


* Full Orch. includes 25 Extra String Parts. 


HAMPTON FULL SCORES are the finest ever prepared for the use of American orchestral conductors. They are taken from 
authentic sources, printed clearly on superfine paper, making the notes legible even under poor light- 


ing conditions, and the abbreviations for the instrumental lines are placed on every page. Program notes containing essential historical and critical 
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information are a special feature; the plastic binding opens each page absolutely flat on the stand. The size of each score is 101% x 1314 inches. 


HAMPTON ORCHESTRA PART No orchestra parts ever published are the equal of those in the Hampton Orchestra Library. 
The staves are properly spaced,, and the notes stand out clearly in ebony black on a 
superfine paper; turns have been given careful consideration. All wind parts originally published in foreign editions in horn keys other than F, or in 


clarinet or trumpet keys other than A or BP have been transposed; the Ist and 2nd trombones have been transposed into the bass clef. All parts 
measure 104% x 1314 inches. 


HAMPTON INTRODUCTORY DISCOUNTS to American orchestras until December 31, 1941 will be on an unusually 
liberal basis in view of the extremely low list prices quoted above. It will 
be prudent to order as many of these works as possible before January 1, 1942 because it is impossible at the present time, on account of rising manu- 
facturing costs, to guarantee the above list prices and discount indefinitely. 
gee =—S The exact date and order of publication for No. 10 to No. 25 in the above list cannot 
be definitely given at the present time. A brochure on the HAMPTON ORCHESTRA 
LIBRARY will be sent on request. 
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‘Figaro’ Raises Curtain at the Metropolitan 


First Time in the History of 
the House That a Mozart 
Opera Has Been Presented on 
the Opening Night 


Conducted by Panizza 


Pinza, Rethberg, Stevens, 
Sayao, Brownlee, Baccaloni, 


and Petina Familiar in Their 
Roles — New Ballet Touch 
Noted 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


FoR the first time in the history of 

the famous old house that opened 
its doors with ‘Gounod’s ‘Faust’ on 
Oct. 22, 1883, the Metropolitan turned 
to Mozart for its first-night opera, in 
launching its season of 1941-42 with ‘Le 
Nozze di Figaro’ on the evening of 
Monday, Nov. 24. Not only was this 
the first Mozart opening, but it was the 
first in which comedy, rather than 
tragedy, pathos or spectacle, had 
sounded the keynote for the operatic 
year. Of sixteen weeks’ duration, the 
season is the fifty-seventh in the history 
of the house. 

An audience of approximately 4,000 
stood while the musicians in the pit 
played ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’, 
with Ettore Panizza conducting; then 
settled back for the lively situations and 
the entrancing music of one of the most 
miraculous scores in all opera. The 
production and the cast were familiar. 
Most of the principals had been appear- 
ing in the same roles, save for the 
occasional substitution of some other 
artist, since the work was revived two 
years ago. Again collaborating back 
stage with Mr. Pinza was Herbert Graf, 
whose conceptions the staging repre- 
sents. 

The one new element, a slender and 
unimportant one, was to be noted in 
the fandango which makes a pictorial 
contribution to the festivities in the 
third act. Credited on the program to 
Laurent Novikoff, the dancing served 
its secondary purpose neatly, without 
affording any very positive clue to what 
may be expected of the new ballet 
master and choreographer. 

Short of a complete new deal in the 
staging or the casting, the one step 
that might have altered materially and 
greatly freshened the performance 
would have been a change in the 
musical leadership. But for reasons of 
its own, the management saw fit not 
to entrust the opening opera to Bruno 
Walter or Sir Thomas Beecham, either 
of whom might have been expected to 
lift it out of the jogtrot into which it 
has lapsed in the course of its frequent 
repetitions. Mr. Panizza conducted a 


careful and neatly detailed performance. 
But it went pedestrian ways with little 
hint of merriment or sparkle. 
So far as the applause was indicative, 
(Continued on page 5) 








Cherubino Sings ‘Voi che sapete’ for the Countess, While Susanna Accompanies. Left to Right: 


New York Times 


Risé Stevens, Bidu Seyao (Standing), and Elisabeth Rethberg 





‘FAUST’ IN 





Work Given in Same Auditori- 
um, in Which, 78 Years Ago, 
Gounod’s Opera Was First 
Heard in America — Sylvan 
Levin Conducts Performance 
Marked by Innovations 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 18. 


- HE now-four-years-old Philadelphia 

Opera Company entered another 
season and inaugurated a series of 
seven performances on Nov. 18 in the 
Academy of Music, presenting ‘Faust’ 
before an enthusiastic audience which 
virtually filled the spacious auditorium 
in which, on the same date in 1863 
(seventy-eight years ago), the Gounod 
stage work was first introduced to the 
United States by Anschutz’s German 
Opera Company. 

There were certain other coinci- 
dences, first, in the use of a language 
other than French—the 1863 perform- 
ance being in German and that under 
review, in English, with Robert A. 
Simon’s excellent and quite singable 
translation used, and second, in the fill- 
ing of the role of Siebel by a tenor in- 
stead of the usual mezzo-soprano for 
which the composer wrote the part. 

Efficiently conducted by Sylvan Levin, 
general artistic and musical director, 
and with staging in charge of Hans 
Wohlmuth, the production was, within 
the present scope and capacities of the 
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ENGLISH BEGINS 
PHILADELPHIA 


OPERA SERIES 


company, excellent in style and pace, 
and illustrative of the policy of empha- 
sizing theatrical and dramatic, as well 
as musical elements. The presentation 
in some respects was also a strong argu- 
ment for “opera in English”, it being 
evident that there was careful attention 
to enunciation and diction. 

The title role was effectively taken 
by William Hess, a recent addition to 
the singing personnel, and in view of 
his vocal qualifications, a most welcome 
one. Making his first local appearance, 
Mr. Hess scored a marked success, re- 
vealing a strong, agreeably-textured and 
flexible tenor voice especially fine in its 
middle reaches. Histrionically, his ac- 
complishments were acceptable, although 
his impersonation might have had more 
force and vigor. 

Frances Greer, a charming and ap- 
pealing Marguerite, contributed notably 
to the pleasure of the performance both 
in voice and action, her portrayal being 
one of the evening’s highlights and 
recognized as such by a special measure 
of applause. 

James Pease, a convincing Mephisto, 
brought an impressive stage-presence 
and sonorous tonal resources to his in- 
terpretation. Meriting special attention 
was his clear and well-defined articula- 
tion and phrasing. Howard Vander- 
burg as Valentine employed his oppor- 
tunities advantageously, but in essaying 
an “heroic” characterization he some- 


(Continued on page 27) 


‘MASKED BALL’ OPENS 
CHICAGO OPERA’S 
NEW SEASON 


Revivals of ‘Barber of Seville’ 
and ‘Daughter of the Regi- 
ment’ Given—Faust,’ “Travia- 
ta’, and ‘Carmen’ Heard 





New Singers Appear 





Anna Kaskas, Bidu Sayao, 
Licia Albanese, Irra Petina, 
Jobin, Baccaloni, Martini and 
Bartlett Make Local Debuts— 
Cooper, Peroni, Papi Lead 


By RutTH Barry and 
CHARLES QUINT 


CHICAGO, Nov. 19. 


FORTUNE GALLO, the new general 

director, and Giovanni Martinelli, 
artistic director, of the Chicago Opera 
Company, had full reason to congratu- 
late themselves at the enthusiastic re- 
sponse greeting the opening night’s 
performance of Verdi’s opera, ‘A 
Masked Ball,’ on Nov. 8, in the Civic 
Opera House. 

A resplendent cast, including Mr. 
Martinelli, Elisabeth Rethberg, John 
Charles Thomas, Josephine Antoine 
and Virgilio Lazzari, prime favorites, 
and the brilliant debut of Anna Kaskas, 
did everything possible to make the first 
performance an outstanding success. 
Emile Cooper, conductor, was warmly 
greeted as he made his way to the 
podium where he immediately com- 
municated his vitality to the men of the 
orchestra in the music of the Overture. 
The audience quieted quickly to savor 
the full value of the score. 

‘A Masked Ball’ had not been given 
in Chicago for eleven years and while 
it received a superb presentation, it is 
doubtful if its revival can place it near 
the front rank of those operas of gen- 
eral appeal. The story has its prepos- 
terous moments and the music lacks the 
dynamic stimulus found in other Verdi 
operas, immensely popular despite ab- 
surdity of plot. 

The ‘Looking Glass’ opening night 
audience arrived early and practically 
everyone was seated when the house 
lights were dimmed. The opening 
scene, in the Governor’s mansion, pro- 
ceeded a trifle cautiously, principals and 
chorus seemingly aware a new season 
was getting under way and that noth- 
ing must mar its success. 

Mr. Martinelli’s Richard, as he 
warmed to the part, had force, dramati- 
cally and musically. The big ovation 
of the evening, however, was accorded 
Mr. Thomas for his interpretation of 
the familiar aria, ‘Eri tu,’ in the third 
act. His singing was a mixture of 
passion and tenderness that even a first 
night audience had to concede was 
more than it had expected. Miss Reth- 
berg’s Amelia was appealing and the 

(Continued on page 11) 
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NEW SINGERS ENGAGED FOR METROPOLITAN 





Nadine Conner, Rosa Bok and 
John Garris Join 
Organization 


Since the announcement of new 
singers for the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion was made in the last issue of 





Nadine Conner 


MusicaL AMERICA, and the annual 
prospectus issued, general manager Ed- 
ward Johnson has made public the 
names of other artists who will join 
the forces of the organization. 


First of these is Nadine Conner, so- 
prano, a native of Los Angeles and of 
Scots-Irish parentage. She won a 
scholarship at the Southern California 
College of Music, studying there with 
the late Amado Fernandez. She ap- 
peared as Violetta and Marguerite 





De Bellis 
Rosa Bok 


under Albert Coates’s baton ‘in her 
native city. 

Rosa Bok comes from the Vienna 
opera, where she has appeared in lead- 
ing coloratura roles. She was born in the 
Austrian capital of Hungarian parents. 
She has sung in Nuremberg, Mainz, 
Hamburg, Prague and other cities and 
made guest appearances in Spain, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, France and other 
continental countries. She was heard 
in New York in recital last season. 

John Garris, buffo tenor, has been 
accompanist, concert pianist, and con- 
ductor in Berlin and Munich, and later 
a tenor in opera and motion pictures. 
After leaving Germany he sang in 
Athens until five days before the Ger- 
man invasion, and later came to the 
United States. 
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TOSCANINI TO DIRECT 
BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 


Post Season Cycle to Include All 
Nine Symphonies, ‘Missa 
Solemnis’ and Concerto 


Arturo Toscanini will conduct the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
a two-week Beethoven Festival at the 
conclusion of the regular season at Car- 
negie Hall in the Spring. The festival 
will consist of six programs presenting 
the ‘Missa Solemnis’; all the sympho- 
nies, including the Ninth with the 
Westminster Choir and eminent solo- 
ists; and the Triple Concerto for piano, 
violin and ’cello with Ania Dorfmann, 
Mishel Piastro and Joseph Schuster, as 
soloists. The dates are April 22, 24, 26 
and 29, and May 1 and 3. 

Subscriptions will be for the entire 
six concerts. Present Philharmonic- 
Symphony subscribers will have the 
first choice of seats. Seats will be re- 
served for subscribers only until Dec. 
15. After that the subscription sale will 
be opened to the general public, and on 
Feb. 2, whatever is left in the house 
will be put on single sale. 








Grace Moore to Sing Tosca at 
Metropolitan 
Grace Moore will sing the title role 
in Puccini’s “Tosca’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera for the first time, on Dec. 18. 
The cast will also include Charles Kull- 


man as Cavaradossi and Lawrence Tib- 
bett as Scarpia. Miss Moore has ap- 
peared in the role in Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, also in Rio de Janeiro during 
her recent South American tour. 





ORCHESTRA MANAGERS 
TO MEET IN NEW YORK 





Symphony Executives to Hold Annual 
Conference in December—Judson 
to Preside 


Managers of the major symphony 
orchestras will hold their annual meet- 
ing in New York from Dec. 15-18 in- 
clusive, with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony as host. Arthur Jud- 
son, manager of the New York orches- 
tra will preside. Meetings are to be held 
in the Lotos Club, 110 West 57th Street, 
and many social and musical events are 
planned for the executives during the 
four-day meeting. Those expected to 
be present include: 

George E. Judd, Boston Symphony; 
Harl McDonald, Philadelphia Orches- 
trt; H. E. Voegeli, Chicago Symphony ; 
James P. Hayes, National Symphony, 
Washington, D. C.; Carl J. Vosburgh, 
Cleveland Orchestra; Edgar Fried- 
lander, Cincinnati Symphony; Murray 
Paterson, Detroit Symphony; John S. 
Edwards, St. Louis Symphony; Ed- 
ward Specter, Pittsburgh Symphony; 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, Los An- 
geles Philharmonic; Franklin Miner, 
Indianapolis Symphony and Arthur M. 
See, Rochester Philharmonic. 








John Garris 





FEDERATED CLUBS 
HONOR MRS. GANNETT 


Liberty District Dinner Given as 
Tribute to New President— 
Chorus Program Heard 


New York and adjoining states paid 
tribute to the new president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
Guy Patterson Gannett of Portland, 
Me., at a Liberty District Dinner on 
Nov. 7, at the Henry Hudson Hotel. 
Mrs. John McClure Chase, president 
of the Liberty District, which comprises 





the states of New York, New Jersey 


and Pennsylvania, was the able chair- 
man of arrangements. 

Delegations from Ohio, Michigan 
and North Carolina, as well as from 
Mrs. Gannett’s native New England, 
attended. California was represented 
with Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Mrs. George E. Mullen, manager of 
the Redlands Bowl, attending. Celebri- 
ties from the musical world, including 


critics, composers, conductors and 
writers on musical subjects also ap- 
peared. 


A musical program was furnished by 
the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Choral, of which Mrs. 
Chase is director, and by two young 
musicians who had emerged with high 
honors in Biennial Young Artists Con- 
tests of the Federation: Martha Lip- 
ton, voice winner at Baltimore in 1939, 
and Bernard Kundell, violinist runner- 
up in 1939 and 1941. 

The dinner was preceded by a re- 
ception, with Julia E. Williams of 
Philadelphia, national Legislation Chair- 
man, presenting the guests to Mrs. 
Gannett. Mrs. Gannett’s husband, a 
Maine newspaper publisher, came on 
for the occasion. Guests on the dais 
besides Mr. and Mrs. Gannett were: 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Ed- 
win Hughes, president of the National 
Music Council, and his wife, Jewell 
Bethany Hughes; Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, past president of the Federa- 
tion; Mrs. George Hail of Providence, 
past vice-president; Mrs. Edwin H. 
Cahill, president of the New York Fed- 
eration, and Mrs. David V. Murdock, 
president of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion. Mrs. Chase presided and the 
speakers, besides Mrs. Gannett, were 
Dr. Damrosch and Mr. Hughes. 

Mrs. Gannett spoke primarily of the 
all-out defense program to which the 
National Federation has dedicated itself. 
She told her audience that no organiza- 


tion can today follow traditional pro- 
cedures. 

“Just as the machinery of industry is 
being re-geared to meet the demands of a 
perplexing age, so the mechanics of or- 
ganization must be adapted to the myriad 
of new problems which confront us in this 
dramatic and challenging hour,” she sai 
“Upon the solid structure of past accom 
plishment, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs must rear a bold super 
structure of new ideas, new projects, new 
objectives, if it is to keep pace with the 
most swift-moving and eventful period of 
modern history.” 


BAY STATE CLUBS 
ATTEND LUNCHEON 


Federation Music Groups Honor 
National President and 
Serge Koussevitzky 


Boston, Nov. 17.—One of the most 
successful meetings in the history of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Music Clubs took the form of a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Vendéme on Nov. 5, 
attended by more than 100 members and 
guests. Marie Bergeron, recently 
elected president of the federation, pre- 
sided and the guests of honor were Mrs. 
Guy P. Gannett of Portland, Me., presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 

Other notables at the head table in- 
cluded Dr. Wallace Goodrich, director 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music; Alfred H. Meyer, Dean of the 
College of Music, Boston University; 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the “Pops” 
and the Esplanade concerts and the 
newly elected first vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Federation; Dr. Karl 
McKinley of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music; Mrs. Alvan T. 
Fuller; Ruth Ferry, of New Haven, 
Conn., chairman of the Young Artist’s 
Contests for the National Federation; 
Mrs. Phyllis Lations Hanson of 
Worcester, Junior Councilor for the 
National Federation and Mrs. Russell 
T. Hatch. 


Three Major Projects Discussed 


Three major projects of the National 
Federation were discussed by Mrs. 
Gannett in an address following the 
luncheon, the first of which is that of 
the national defense committee of the 
Federation, under the direction of Mrs. 
Vincent Hilles Ober of Norfolk, Va. 
This committee has offered its services 
to the morale branch of the Army and 
Navy and has given more than 750 vic- 
trolas with records to camps all over 
the country. Musical instruments and 
music are also being provided by the 
committee. 

The second nation wide project men- 
tioned by Mrs. Gannett is that of Bun- 
dles for Britain, for which hundreds 
of concerts are being given. 

As its third project, the national or- 
ganization is undertaking to build a re- 
plica of the Little Red House at Tangle- 
wood where Hawthorne wrote his “Tan- 
glewood Tales’. When completed, the 
building will be presented to the Berk- 
shire Music Center as a studio. 

Dr. Koussevitzky spoke briefly, as did 
Dean Meyer and Dr. Goodrich. A stir- 
ring address on the use of music in de- 
fense work was offered by Mrs. Morris 
Sharaff, who is visiting clubs through- 
out the state of Massachusetts. 

Grace May STuTsMAN 














The photograph of Sir Thomas Beecham on 
the front cover is by Ernest Nash, New York. 
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‘Marriage of Figaro’ Opens 


Metropolitan Season 


(Continued from page 3) 

the choice of a comedy for the opening 
bill was not a failure, however. There 
was no lack of laughter and some of 
the airs were greeted with protracted 
rounds of handclapping, particularly 
among the standees. There was reason 
to suspect that it was the farcical treat- 
ment of some of the episodes that ap- 
pealed most to those who know their 
Mozart least. 


Too Much Cutting Capers 


If there could have been more anima- 
tion in the pit and less fussiness on the 
stage, all concerned would have been 
appreciably closer to the true spirit of 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’. To make 
a burlesqué of such a scene as that in 
which Figaro pays court to the dis- 
guised Susanna in the last act is no 
substitute for a light-footed and highly 
pointed achievement of music that is 
bubbling over with fun. 

Ezio Pinza as Figaro dominated the 
stage, as he has done at all previous 
performances of the current produc- 
tion. His rich voice and his ability to 
make both the airs and the recitatives 
vital had their usual effect. His is a 
magnetic impersonation. But the voice 
would be no less rich, the vocal style no 
less adroit and the personality no less 
magnetic if this Figaro were to bound 
about less and if his visual behavior 
were more that of a reasonable human 
being instead of suggesting some stray 
figure from the commedia dell’arte. He 
is much too busy cutting capers. 

Fussiness and excess of business are 
the prevailing fault of this ‘Marriage 
of Figaro’, save for some fundamental 
mistakes in the mounting—more par- 
ticularly the costuming. Elisabeth 
Rethberg, as the Countess, suffers most 
from unfortunate raiment. Risé Stevens, 
the Cherubino on this occasion, happily 
had discarded the white attire of her 
first appearance in the role for one of 
a deeper hue and a less unflattering cut. 
But there are still too many fiery red 
heads among the Spaniards of Seville. 


Variable Stylistic Qualities 


The relative dullness of the orchestra 
and a too obvious quest for laughs in 
the stage business aside, it is in the 
singing of the rather weighty Metro- 
politan cast that there is reason to look 
for some marks of distinction. In style 
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CAST OF “LE NOZZE DI FIGARO’ 


Coot Baie 66 ids nc ésceaks John Brownlee 


Countess Almaviva........Elisabeth Rethberg 
a a I ......Bidu Sayao 
PE Noes rca datanue nated’ ....Ezio Pinza 
Cherubino ........ ....Risé Stevens 
<8 xu’ n ci. na6 sheen en adeah ee Irra Petina 
Es wk duohsedudeddbesaced Alessio De Paolis 
EL... Uc Letkt ota tuudakweee George Rasely 
Bartolo ...................Salvatore Baccaloni 
BE SN se btlr sc detnnsstavewes Louis D’Angelo 
Barbarina ......ccccccssscccceses Marita Farell 
Two peasant girls.......... ! Helen Otheim 

| Maxine Stellman 
ER Pe nt ea Ettore Panizza 
ey TORE. oo vk va vebindecveaed Herbert Graf 





“Fandango” danced by Lillian Moore, Julia 
Barashkova, Lee Foley, Allan Wayne and the 


Corps de Ballet, Susanna Tells Figaro 


What the Count 
Has in Mind. 
Miss Sayao and 
Mr. Pinza (Above) 





























the principals at the performance under 
review were quite generally praise- 
worthy, from Mr. Pinza down to the 
small parts of the two peasant girls. But 
style in the case of the Countess of 
Mme. Rethberg did not mean security 
in pitch, or in that of the Count of 
John Brownlee the variety of tone and 
subtlety of inflection necessary to ward 
off monotony in that character’s recur- 
rent fulminations. 


Don Bartolo and 
Marcellina Plot to ' 
Revenge Themselves 
on Figaro. 
Miss Petina and 
Mr. Baccaloni 
(Left) 


Cherubino Uninten- 

tionally Eavesdrops, 

as the Count Makes 

Advances to 
Susanna. 

Miss Sayao, 


Some Charming Singing 


Risé Stevens was charming to look 
upon and equally charming to hear as 
Cherubino, though she remains rather 
too feminine for the part. Her voice, Mr. Brownlee and 
of course, is not the light soprano for Miss Stevens 
which the music was intended. Still, (Below) 
her singing of ‘Non so pitt cosa son’ 
was winning and that of ‘Voi che sa- 
pete’ really beautiful. Bidu Sayao’s 
slender tones and pert personality are 
less well suited to Susanna than they 
are to Norina in “Don Pasquale’. A 
mere man may even question the suit- 
ableness of her hair-do. But she must 
be credited with a charming projection 
of the forever lovely ‘Deh Vieni, non 
tardar’. 

If not in his best voice, Salvatore 
Baccaloni was an adroit and amusing 
Bartolo. Irra Petina again made a 
comedy portrait of Marcellina, if one 
that smacked of caricature, like the 
Basilio of Alessio de Paolis and the 
Antonio of Mr. D’Angelo. Lesser parts 
were capably sung and the ensemble was 
generally well integrated. 





oe =" 





Photos by New York Times 
Mme. Rethberg and Mr. 





The Countess and Susanna Try to Help as Figaro Matches Wits with the Count. From the Left: Mme. Rethberg, The Count Begs Forgiveness. 
Miss Sayao, John Brownlee and Ezio Pinza Brownlee 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1941 


CONCEPTIONS BEHIND REVIVAL OF “THE MAGIC FLUTE 


Mozart Work To Be Remounted 
at Opera House After Fifteen 
Years—Bruno Walter, Herbert 
Graf and Richard Rychtarik 
Collaborate To Meet Problems 
of Staging and Presentation 


By Frieve F. ROTHE 


of Mozart’s death, ‘The Magic 

Flute’ is being newly mounted at the 
Metropolitan this season after a lapse of 
fifteen years, and will be sung in Eng- 
lish for the first time in the history of 
the house. Perhaps the most difficult 
opera to stage, the present production, 
calling in as it does, the expert services 
of Bruno Walter, who has conducted 
‘The Magic Flute’ in many of the 
world’s chief opera houses since 1894; 
Herbert Graf, who staged it for the last 
Salzburg production under Toscanini in 
1937; and Richard Rychtarik, noted 
scenic designer; promises to be a mem- 
orable one in the annals of music history 
in New York. 

‘The Magic Flute’, with its three dif- 
ferent planes of human thought and ex- 
perience: the spiritual heights of Saras- 
tro; the evil world of the Queen of the 
Night; and the good, earthly, sensual 
middle existence of Papageno, has oiten 
been a source of confusion to audiences 
used to the simple tales of grand opera 
realism. This confusion has been further 
fostered and developed by many writers 
on Mozart unable to see that the libretto, 
in spite of the several marring contra- 
dictions in its construction, embraces 
every essential aspect of great theater. 
Goethe, Beethoven and Wagner recog- 
nized this fact and they loved ‘The Mag- 
ic Flute’ as they loved no other opera. 
Only a plot worthy of Mozart’s sublime 
music could have inspired Goethe to 
write a sequel to it; Beethoven to real- 
ize his ‘Fidelio’; and Wagner to utter 
such profound praise of a work. 

Ever since Mozart himself, early in 
the opera’s composition, quoted a line 
from the libretto in a letter, “Death and 
suffering was his reward”, “The Magic 
Flute’—music, story, symbolism, power, 
grandeur, imagination and fantasy, all 


if commemoration of the 150th year 





has gripped the thoughts and feelings 
of everyone who has come to know it 
well. ‘The Magic Flute’, according to 
Dr. Graf, “the child of the culminating 
years of the French Revolution and the 
Age of Reason, expounds the brother- 
hood of man, later continued by Beetho- 
ven in ‘Fidelio’ and the Ninth Sym- 
phony. It is a summation of everything 
—it includes everything—I don’t even 
know of a better form for future opera”, 
concluded Dr. Graf with fervent devo- 
tion, As for Dr. Walter, one knows that 
he is approaching the task with the same 
feeling of high office as Sarastro guides 
the spirit of his Temple. 

The whole character of the produc- 
tion, in the greatest collaboration, has 
been aimed to carry out the chief prin- 
ciple of the opera: the gradual advance 
from darkness to light, from ignorance 
to understanding, from hatred to love. 
Towards this end, the lighting as well 
as the colors of the sets have been cal- 
culated, until at the end the whole stage 
is enveloped in complete golden light, 
the golden light of spiritual and intel- 
lectual fulfillment. 





Temple Scene, Designed by Richard Rychtarik for 
Mozart's ‘The Magic Flute’ 





Pyramids, Used as Symbols of Human Brotherhood 
in Scenic Design for Opera 





Scene in the Moonlight in Which the Queen 
of the Night Appears 


In their staging and scenic designs, 
Dr. Graf and Mr. Rychtarik have been 
inspired by the magnitude of the work 
itself, embracing as it does, all forms of 
musical structure, from simplest folk 
song to the most intricate fugal develop- 
ment. In every instance they have tried 
to follow out its demands, not with any 
attempt to mount answering superstruc- 
tures of their own, but rather to fulfill 
all the visible intentions of the opera. 
Consequently their departure does not 
present any particularly special ideas, 
but is designed rather to reproduce the 
already manifold ideas in the work. 

The three combining elements of the 
opera—fantasy, serious drama and folk 
theater, are naturally the guiding points 
of the production; in staging, action, as 
well as in costuming and décor. Just as 
the original Schikaneder production in 
Vienna, on Sept. 30, 1791, made use of 
Egyptian pyramids, palm trees, sphinxes 
and other exotic byproducts, so does the 
contemporary designer, Mr. Rychtarik. 
In Mr. Rychtarik’s treatment, however, 
these elements are no longer merely 
realistic props, but objects clothed in 
the fantasy and color which the story 


demands. Throughout the work Mr. 
Rychtarik has used the basic design of 
the pyramid not only as a symbol of the 
austerity and nobility of the Temple, but 
also as a symbol of the simplicity and 
solidity of goodness and brotherhood. In 
contradistinction, the sphinx, as freak 
architecture, has been made to be synon- 
ymous with evil. Thus in the last act, 
the Queen of the Night, the arch proto- 
type of evil, is made to emerge from the 
head of the sphinx. Since in the original 
the Queen must make a supernatural 
appearance out of thin air, this is as 
poetical and practical a device as could 
have been contrived. 

The costuming and the action are im- 
mediately related to the design. Papa- 
geno, for all his appearance as a bird- 
man, is the singspiel or folk essence of 
the opera. “His actions therefore are 
earthy, comic and realistic”, said Dr. 
Graf. “Sarastro and the priests, on the 
other hand are presented in the Gluck 
style, noble and solemn in classic dig- 
nity. The Queen of the Night must be 
touched with the magnificence of her 
station, somewhat oriental and mysteri- 
ous. Her role is consequently permeated 
with the splendor and authority of the 
prima donna. Pamino and Tamino, the 
ideal couple, who are made to sing 
straightforth and simply from the heart 
without any da capa arias, are no more 
than an allegorical prince and princess 
without particular time or period”, Dr. 
Graf pointed out. He further made clear 
that Tamino, described in some editions 
as a Japanese prince, and in others as 
a Javanese prince, in other words, from 
some land fabulous and unknown, and 
as the libretto says, “lying beyond the 
mountains and the ocean”, is no more 
than the timeless allerorical figure of 
the ideal lover and the seeker after truth. 
Therefore he need neither look Japanese 
or Egyptian, but merely like a boy of 
hieh born station from some far away 
and mystic place. Monostatos the Moor, 
is the simple counterpart of the Queen: 
embodying carnal evil as she embodies 
spiritual evil. 

The staging of the opera presented many 
difficult problems for Dr. Graf. With but 
two acts and one intermission, the work 
has fourteen scenes and seventeen different 
changes. Both he and Mr. Rychtarik have 
tried to achieve the most in as little time 
and space as possible. Though the medium 

(Continued on page 35) 














MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1941 


G: nfluence of reemasonry on Mozart's ‘Magic Flute’ 





Customs and Ceremonials of Masonic Lodges Appear in Opera— 
Composer, Himself a Mason, Was Deeply Impressed by the 
Ritual—Figure of Sarasto Reveals Character Traits of Ignace 
von Born, a Leader in Mozart’s Lodge 


By Paut NETTL 


HENEVER ‘The Magic Flute’ 
W is performed in Nazi Germany 

everything which might even 
hint of freemasonry is carefully omitted, 
a practice which is the very contrary of 
that used by stage directors in the period 
preceding this regime. At that time, 
stage managers not only emphasized the 
masonic background of the opera but 
did their best to draw special attention 
to details which were a reminder, no 
matter how slight, of the customs in 
the masonic lodges. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that masons share 
with Jews the hatred and condemnation 
of the Third Reich and this because 
they are tolerant and liberty-loving, and, 
not least, because they are “internation- 
alists”. 

A book which has gone into many edi- 
tions in Germany tries to prove why 
they should be so regarded. I allude 
to the work of the widow of General 
von Ludendorff called ‘The Unexpiated 
Crimes Committed against Luther, Les- 
sing, Schiller and Mozart’. In this book 
the fervent Mrs. von Ludendorff tries 
to show that all these great men were 
poisoned by freemasonry. For example, 
let me take Mozart as Mathilde Luden- 
dorff treats his case: In a letter dated 
March 21, 1785, Mozart writes to his 
friend, the librettist of light operas, An- 
ton von Klein, that there are so few 
German singers in Vienna who really 
have the ability to sing and plav in 
German opera. Mozart says: “If there 
were only a single patriot busy on the 
boards the theatre would look quite dif- 
ferent”. What does Mrs. Ludendorff 
do with that phrase? She comments as 
follows, The black board is the bulletin 
placed at the entrance to the lodge on 
which are recorded the names of the 
new members to be chosen, and in this 
letter Mozart intended to slur the un- 
patriotic behavior, so “ungerman” of 
the masons. And that is why, says Mrs. 
Ludendorff he was condemned to death 
by his fellowmasons and the punishment 
inflicted upon him because of his Ger- 
manic leanings was poison! Such are 
the findings of modern “research” in 
Germany ! 


Mozart a Staunch Mason 


In reality, Mozart was a staunch and 
faithful mason and in the lodge of his 
choice found his best friends. His fel- 
low member Puchberg was his true 
friend in need and all the letters to “my 
beloved fellow-mason” show how deep 
was the gratitude of the composer for 
everything Puchbere did for him. To- 
wards the close of 1784 Mozart had been 
received in the Viennese Lodge. called 
“True Harmony of Spirits”, but later he 
joined the lodge “Charity” and even 
later the lodge, “New Crowned Hope”. 
In a short time he received the second. 
and then the third degree. The impres- 
sion that he received was so deep and 
Significant that in 1785 he persuaded 
his father, on a visit to Vienna, to be- 
come a member of his own lodge. The 


song called ‘Gesellenreise’ was composed 
on the occasion of the promotion of 
Mozart’s father to the second degree. It 
is probably owing to Mozart that Haydn 
entered the lodge; at least Mozart surely 
encouraged this, for Haydn was initi- 
ated on Feb. 11, 1785, shortly after 
Mozart’s entry. 

I had the opportunity some years ago 
to examine in the Archives of Vienna 
the minutes of the lodge meetings of 
that time, which were made available 
to the public only after the world war, 
when the clerical ban on freemasonry 
was lifted. On all of these minutes, the 
signature of Mozart figures next to 
those of the high aristocracy of Vienna 
and the leading personages of Viennese 
culture. We find among those present 
the poets Alinger and Ratschky, the 
scientist Forster, the publisher Artaria 
and the famous Negro, Angelo Soliman 
(there were no racial prejudices at that 
time), who was the son of an African 
king who had come to Vienna as a 
slave to become later one of the most 
learned and influential men in Europe. 
It was Soliman who was the grand- 
father of the famous Austrian poet, 
Hoffman von Feuchtersleben. On the 
minutes of the meeting we also find the 
name of the famous naturalist Ignace 
von Born, a leader in the lodge and a 
good friend of Mozart. The cantata 
“Mason’s Delight” was written for 
Born, when a testimonial feast was ar- 
ranged for him on the occasion of his 
recognition as the inventor of soldering 
by the Emperor Joseph the Second. The 
Viennese writer Graeffer reports this 
audience of Born with the Emperor in 
an obscure monograph. The Emperor 
is said to have congratulated the invent- 
or warmly and then handed a letter to 
him. “As Born read,” so Graeffer tells 
us, “he blushed and bowed with de- 
light and surprise.” The missive was 
written by the great Benjamin Franklin 





Frontispiece of Original Text 


and directed to Born personally, as an 
enclosure in a letter to the Emperor. 


Many Mozart historians are of the 
opinion that this Born, the recipient of 
the friendly messages of Franklin, was 
the model for the character of Sarastro 
and it is indeed true that many features 
of this masonic priest in his dignity and 
tolerance were built on the pattern of 
the real Born by Schikaneder and Mo- 
zart. This was the opinion, above all, 
of the historian, Moritz Alexander 
Zille, who called ‘The Magic Flute’ the 
“swansong of Austrian freemasonry.” 
For in 1791 Leopold the Second, the 
successor and the very opposite of the 
liberally minded Joseph, prohibited free- 
masonry in Austria. Thus, Mozart and 
Schikaneder wrote the opera as an apol- 
ogia and a confession of fealty for the 
freemasons, as a last farewell to the 





Title Page of Original Libretto 


tenets of the masons preaching freedom 
and forbearance ! 


How Much Direct Allusion? 


And now to the question, how much 
of the text and the music of ‘The Magic 
Flute’ are direct allusions to freemas- 
onry? Of the characters of the opera, 
the “speaker” is taken bodily from the 
ritual of the lodges. He is the speaker 
of the lodge, the guardian of order and 
of discipline, and fulfills a function 
which is not known in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican lodges, though of greatest import- 
ance in the German societies. For it is 
from him that the neophytes receive 
their first instruction, just as does Tam- 
ino in the opera. The number Three, 
sacred digit of freemasonry, is of great 
significance in the opera as well. We 
have the three ladies, the three genii, 
and finally the line-up of the eighteen 
priests (three times six), a reference 
to the eighteenth degree of the masons, 
the Rosicrucian degree, which, as I have 
explained in my book, ‘Mozart and the 
Royal Art’ may also hark back to the 
masonic novel ‘Sethos’ written by Ter- 
asson. On an etching published in the 
first printed version of the opera, the 
priests stand with hands crossed on 
their breast, as is prescribed for the 
order of the Rosicrucians, but on the 
other hand, in the Viennese and the 
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Prague performances, they stood with 
hands at their throats, the posture of the 
apprentices in the Masonic lodges. In 
the illustration reproduced here taken 
from the above-mentioned first text we 
find in the right hand corner ladle, hour- 
glass and compass, all symbols of free- 
masonry, and, above the entrance to the 
sacred temple the “Blazing Star” with 
five points in the center the letter 
“G”, which are all insignia familiar to 
Anglo-American lodge members. It is 
quite clear that even in 1791 the masonic 
content of the opera was obvious to all. 


In the very first finale, the three boys 
leading Tamino into the Masonic sphere 
sing: 

“Be steadfast, tolerant, and reveal 
naught !” 


Here we have the three commandments 
which are laid upon the neophyte and which 
he must obey on his symbolic journey. 
And Tamino answers: 


“The portals and pillars, they show it 
so clear, 

That wisdom and work and the arts 
must dwell here.” 


We have a reference here to the three 
supporting pillars of freemasonry, to wis- 
dom, strength and beauty. In the next 
scene, in the dialogue between Tamino and 
the priest, the society is referred to as one 
composed exclusively of men. 


“A woman then has charmed thy soul? 
With talk, not deeds as her life’s goal. 
Dost thou place credit in her wiles?” 


When Tamino in the twenty-second scene 
sings : 


“Eternal night, when wilt thou vanish? 
So that my eyes may once more cher- 
ish day?” 


we have a reference to the symbolical voy- 
age of the newly initiated who are led 
about in circles with eyes covered by a 
bandage. 


As has been said before, the important 
scenes with the priests are for the greater 
part taken from the novel ‘Sethos’ and in 
part from the epic poem of the poet 
Alinger, a member of Mozart’s lodge. 
‘Biomberis’ appeared in 1791 when ‘The 
Magic Flute was written. As far as I 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Indianapolis Symphony Marks Fifth Year of New Regime 





Orchestra Began in 1929 When Ferdinand Schaefer Conducted 
Sixty Musicians—Substantial Financial Backing Enabled the 
Engagement of Guest Artists and Conductors Seven Years 
Later—Fabien Sevitzky Reorganized Forces and Became 


the Regular Director upon Retirement of Dr. 


By Ronavp F. Ever 
Tate Indianapolis Symphony Or- 


chestra is celebrating this season 

the fifth anniversary of its reor- 
ganization as a professional orchestra 
under the conductorship of Fabien Sev- 
itzky. 

Cradle of George Ade, Booth Tar- 
kington and many another notable of 
the “Hoosier” literary coterie, Indian- 
apolis was somewhat slow in coming of 
age, musically. It is an old city of some 
400,000 people. But, compared to most 
communities of its class, it was tardy 
in finding the proper niche for music, 
particularly the symphonic variety, in 
the civic culture. 

Whnhe it did at length take symphonic 
music to its bosom, however, the de- 
velopments were little short of spec- 
tacular. Few orchestras in America 
can boast the meteoric rise from obscur- 
ity to national emi- 
nence which has 
been achieved in 
the space of only 
five years by the 
Indianapolis Sym- 
phony. In 1937, it 
was just another 
semi - professional, 
communal body of 
musicians—rich in 
Jove for the art but 
pathetically poor in 
financial resources 
—little known and 
unsung outside of 
its own com- 
munity. 

Today it is one of 
the major orches- 
tras of the land with all the honors that 
position commands. The remarkable 
record of the interim shows national 
radio broadcasts on all three of the prin- 
cipal networks, guest appearances in 
thirty-five cities of ten states outside 
Indiana, recordings made at the invita- 
tion of the RCA Victor Company, and— 
most important of all, perhaps—perma- 
nent establishment in the esteem and 
affections of the home-folk of Indiana. 

The Dark Days of 1929 

The orchestra’s beginning goes back 
to those dark, troubled days of 1929. 
Ferdinand Schaefer, revered teacher of 





Ferdinand Schaefer, 


Former Conductor 


Schaefer 


the violin in Indianapolis, looked about 
him, as did musical leaders in many 
other cities of the nation, and saw appal- 
ling numbers of his colleagues out of 
work and facing destitution. To make 
some sort of employment for them, he 
resolved to band them into a symphony 
orchestra. It would not earn them much 
money, but it would at least “keep 
music alive in their souls”. 

Accordingly, un- 
der the baton of 
Dr. Schaefer, sixty 
men and women re- 
hearsed when and 
as they could dur- 
ing the Winter and 
made their public 
debut in the Spring 
of 1930 as the In- 
dianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
Public response 
was enthusiastic, 
but substantial fi- 
nancial backing 
was slow in coming 
forth. In fact there 
was no money to 
distribute among 
the musicians except what came in by 
way of the box office until the fall of 
1934. 

Then local philanthropists began con- 
tributing small sums to the orches- 
tra’s funds which were sufficient to in- 
crease the number of concerts and to 
engage occasional guest artists. But 
affairs progressed well enough so that, 
for the season of 1936-37, it was possible 
to give six concerts and to engage the 
services of four soloists and two guest 
conductors. One of the latter was Vladi- 
mir Bakaleinikoff; the other, Fabien 
Sevitzky. 

Such was the enthusiasm aroused by 
the appearance of Mr. Sevitzky that a 
city-wide movement was launched im- 
mediately after his concert to reorganize 
the orchestra ona professional basis and 
to retain the services of Mr. Sevitzky 
as permanent conductor. This time 
music lovers of Indianapolis responded 
eagerly to the call, and in short order 
subscribed sufficient money to maintain 
an orchestra of eighty-five men for a 
period of three years. 

Now past seventy, Dr. Schaefer was 





Franklin Miner, 
Manager 





Fabien Sevitzky Conducting a Performance 


glad to turn his baton over to a younger 
man. He became conductor emeritus 
and was invited to conduct one pair of 
the orchestra’s concerts each season 
with the proviso that he should retain 
his full salary so long as the orchestra 
should exist. 

The dynamic personality who so fired 
the imagination of 
Indianapolis civic 
builders had just 
completed two 
highly successful 
seasons as the con- 
ductor of the Bos- 
ton People’s Sym- 
phony. At forty- 
four, Fabien Se- 
vitzky was a widely 
experienced musi- 
cian. He had held 
a scholarship at 
the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory in his 
native Russia. He 
escaped from the 
country during the 
revolution and made 
his way to Amer- 
ica in 1923. Here he became a member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra and made 
several appearances as a double-bass vir- 
tuoso. 

In 1925 he organized and conducted 
the Philadelphia Chamber String Sin- 





Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, 
Symphony Society 
President 


fonietta and in 1927 led the perform- 
ances of Russian opera given by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 
The Warsaw Philharmonic honored him 
in 1928 with an invitation to appear as 
guest conductor. But Indianapolis gave 
Dr. Sevitzky his first opportunity to 
take full rein of a major symphony 
orchestra. The use he has made of 
that opportunity is current history. 


Champions American Music 


One of Dr. Sevitzky’s most notable 
characteristics is his thorough Ameri- 
canism, particularly where music is con- 
cerned. He is ardent in his espousal of 
American music and he takes rightful 
pride in the fact that works of Ameri- 
can composers have figured in every 
concert he has conducted in this 
country. 

Last season, for instance, thirty-two 
compositions by twenty-five different 
American composers found their way 
into Indianapolis Symphony programs. 
Nine of these were first performances. 

The orchestra’s concert schedules 
have remained substantially the same 
since the date of reorganization, There 
are ten pairs of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening subscription concerts, 
and five Sunday afternoon concerts pre- 
sented in the Murat Theatre, the orches- 
tra’s home. In addition, six children’s 


(Continued on page 20) 





The Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


Fabien Sevitzky Is in the Center 


Kaufman & Fabry 
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Dear Musical America: 


My homburg is off to Frank Perkins 
of the Herald Tribune for having com- 
piled a record of all the operas chosen 
for opening nights at the Metropolitan 
since the house opened its doors with 
Gounod’s “Faust” in 1883. Mozart, it 
seems, comes into the list for the first 
time with this season’s “Nozze di Fig- 
aro”, Of operas that have opened sea- 
sons in other years more than twenty 
are still in the Metropolitan’s repertoire. 
It is interesting to note that although 
Verdi now leads in representation on 
opening nights, none of his operas be- 
gan a season before 1902. Up to the 
turn of the century—the days when the 
late W. J. Henderson dubbed the Metro- 
politan the “Faustspielhaus”—Gounod 
had an almost exclusive claim on Metro- 
politan first nights. However, not 
“Faust” but “Roméo et Juliette” is the 
only opera that thus far has introduced 
two successive seasons. 

There have been occasions when nov- 
elties and revivals opened the operatic 
year, contrary to the general procedure 
of relying on the tried and proved. Who, 
the ever-resourceful Mr. Perkins asks, 
now remembers Franchetti’s “Asrael”, 
which launched the season in 1891? 
Gone with the wind also are “Adriana 
Lecouvreur”, “Les Pecheurs de Perles”, 
“Die K6nigin von Saba” and, more re- 
grettably, Gluck’s “Armide”, all sung 
on opening nights. 

Here is Mr. Perkins’s list of operas 
that have inaugurated Metropolitan sea- 
sons, as lifted bodily from his valuable 
article in the Herald-Tribune. 

Verdi: Aida, 1904, 1908, 1911, 1917, 1924, 
1930, 1934; La Traviata, 1921, 1931, 1935; Otello, 
1902, 1938; Un Ballo in Maschera, 1914, 1940; 
Simon Boccanegra, 1932, 1939; Rigoletto, 1903. 
Six operas, seventeen times. 

Gounod: Faust, 1883, 1893, 1896; Romeo et 
Juliette, 1891, 1894, 1895, 1899, 1900, 1906. Two 
operas, nine times. 

Wagner: Tannhaeuser, 1884, 1898; Lohengrin, 
1885; Tristan und Isolde, 1887, 1901, 1937; Der 
Fliegende Hollaender, 1889; Die Walkuere, 1936. 
Five works, eight times. 

Puccini; Manon Lescaut, 
1919, 1922; Turandot, 1927. 
times. 

Ponchielli, La Gioconda, 1905, 1909, 1913, 1925; 
Saint-Saens, Samson et Dalila, 1915, 1918; Gold- 
mark, Die Koenigin von Saba, 1886; Meyerbeer, 
Les Huguenots, 1888; Franchetti, Asrael, 1890; 
Cilea, Adriana Lecouvreur, 1907; Gluck, Armide, 
1910; Bizet, Les Pecheurs de Perles, 1916; 
Halevy, La Juive, 1920; Massenet, Thais, 1923; 
Spontini, La vestale, 1926; Montemezzi, L’Amore 
dei Tre Re, 1928; Taylor, Peter Ibbetson, 1933; 
Mozart, Le Nozze di Figaro, 1941. 


The Metropolitan was closed in 1892- 


1912, 1929; Tosca, 
Three works, five 








93, after the fire of 1892, and there was 
no regular Metropolitan season in 1897- 
"98. 


* * * 


Do little birds sometimes tell us 
things that are not so? If that can hap- 
pen just think of the chances that Sieg- 
fried took! What if Briinnhilde had 
turned out to be Fricka? Or Old Lady 
Erda, whom Wotan told to go back to 
her slumbers only three acts or so after 
he had put Briinnhilde to sleep. But it 
is not Wagner that is on my mind at the 
moment. It’s Mozart. All little birds 
to the contrary, it is to be expected that 
by the time these lines appear in print 
the Metropolitan will have announced 
that Rosa Bok is to sing the Queen of 
the Night in the Forthcoming revival of 
“The Magic Flute”. If you heard her 
in recital as Rose Book, that shouldn’t 
disturb you. Just a little change of 
name, and not, thank goodness, a typo- 
graphical error. 

* * * 

The ovation extended to Moriz Ros- 
enthal when he gave his recent recital 
in Town Hall seems to have been what 
prompted this communication. 


Dear Mephisto: 

Can you tell me who is the world’s 
oldest concert pianist? I mean, the 
oldest actually before the public. I 
have just heard Moriz Rosenthal play, 
and at nearly seventy-nine he carried 
the audience along with him and 
brought it to its feet cheering. Is he 
now the grandaddy of them all? 
How about Emil Sauer? Is he as old 
as Rosenthal? Is he still playing? 

ANpREW F, Porter 


I am afraid it would take me weeks 
and months and perhaps years to ob- 
tain the correct answer to the first ques- 
tion. I would have to institute a world 
search, and by the time I found the old- 
est living concert pianist he probably 
would be dead. To the best of my know- 
ledge Emil Sauer is still living in what 
formerly was Austria. I remember read- 
ing something about public appearances 
only two or three years ago. He was 
born in the same year as Rosenthal— 
1862—so he is also a seventy-niner. 
The books make him a little the older 
of the two, since they say he came into 
the world on Oct. 8 and Rosenthal on 
Dec. 19 (I understand that this is the 
correct date, though various authorities 
give Dec. 18). 

But you can never tell about books. 
There is Sitwell’s biography of Liszt 
for instance, which sheds a tear over 
each of the departed pupils of the master 
and includes among these the upstand- 
ing Alexander Siloti, who has forsaken 
neither life nor the piano. He, however, 
is a whole year younger that Sauer and 
Rosenthal. 

While we are on the subject of these 
remarkable oldsters, it may be worth 
noting that the teachers of Sauer and 
Siloti were Nicholas Rubinstein and 
Liszt, whereas Rosenthal studied with 
Mikuli, Joseffy and Liszt. Good piano 
teaching may not prolong life but it does 
have something to do with prolonging 
the life of the fingers. Incidentally, 
those who seem determined to include 
Siloti’s cousin, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
among “the grand old men of music” 
are just a bit premature. He is only 
sixty-eight. 

* * * 

One thing I like about Leopold Sto- 
kowski, he makes some people so mad! 
Just now, the air seems to be full of ver- 
bal brickbats as the result of his playing 
snippets of American works on all of 
his programs, whether for the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in the engagement 
that ended some weeks ago, or for the 
NBC-Symphony, which he is conduct- 
ing at the moment. So far as giving 
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recognition, of a sort, to American com- 
posers is concerned, Mr. Stokowski is 
going beyond any of his confreres. He 
has trotted out something by one or 
another of our native sons (or adopted 
ones) at every concert he has given this 
season. But I can think of but one in- 
stance—that of Henry Cowell’s “Tales 
of our Country Side”, played at the 
Philharmonic opening and given a repe- 
tition thereafter—in which he has per- 
formed a complete American work. 
There have been isolated movements 
from symphonies, introductions, prel- 
udes and the like, which would seem to 
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may roll by without it being performed 
by anyone of prominence. I just hap- 
pened to notice, also, that both Joseph 
Szigeti and Albert Spalding have played 
the Debussy violin sonata. How did it 
happen that they both decided that this 
was a “must” for November in Man- 
hattan? Did they play it last year? 
Will they play it next year? Have we 
to deal here with the long arm of coin- 
cidence—or is it just the war? 
x * * 

Because his visa had expired, our pic- 
turesque friend, Sir Thomas Beecham 
didn’t know for a few days whether he 
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"Paw, This Must Be One of Them ‘Horse Operas’ " 


imply that the remainder of these works 
had not been found worthy of perform- 
ance. No doubt, the composers, or a 
majority of them, have preferred being 
heard fragmentarily to not being heard 
at all. Still, I strongly suspect that 
even with them there has been some 
little rankling within. As for me, I sup- 
pose the honest thing to say is that if I 
don’t*care very much for a piece of 
music I would rather hear ten minutes 
of it than forty. But I am inclined to 
agree with those who argue that to pre- 
sent a ten-minute slice from a forty- 
minute work is likely to give the audi- 
ence the feeling that the conductor 
doesn’t think too much of it and that 
he is playing it more as a matter of 
“policy” than of conviction. 


*_ * * 


Every season brings us “runs” on 
particular compositions—sometimes on 
works that have been neglected for 
years. What could have happened, for 
instance, to prompt three pianists, ap- 
pearing within twenty-four hours of one 
another, to program Weber’s C major 
sonata? It was played in both Carnegie 
and Town halls on a Friday night re- 
cently, the recitalists at those temples 
to the muses being Claudio Arrau and 
Paulina Ruvinska. Then, on the very 
next afternoon, along comes Josef 
Lhevinne and gives his Saturday audi- 
ence at Carnegie another bite of the 
same cherry. (My eighth assistant imp 
thinks “prune” would be a better word). 

Now who was it that put the notion 
into the head of whom? And how many 
more performances are we going to 
have of this sonata this season? I think 
that ordinarily from two to five seasons 


would be permitted to cross from Can- 
ada to Seattle to conduct the Symphony 
there. Of course it was all fixed up in 
time. But Sir Thomas did not let the 
occasion pass without quoting his Dick- 
ens. “Do you remember Mr. Bumble ?”, 
he asked an interviewer. “Mr. Bumble 
said, ‘If the law supposes that, the law 
is an ass!’ Well the law is an ass, and 
you can quote my saying it.” 

But not only the law. When at the 
first rehearsal Sir Thomas told the 
players that he was going to take them 
off to ‘Paradise Garden, he found that 
they had been given an arrangement of 
Delius’s music that was not his own, but 
something that “ought to be burned.” 
Finally, at the performance, a news 
photographer clicked his shutter directly 
beneath the podium. “You go home”, 
snapped Sir Thomas, stopping the orch- 
estra. Then, with a courtly bow: “With 
your kind permission, ladies and gentle- 
men, I will play this piece again”. 

ek 

Overheard at Henrietta Schumann’s 
piano recital: “And weren’t her own 
compositions nice?” On the program 
were: “Vogel als Prophet” and “Novel- 
ette’—Schumann. It would be nice if 
Eugene List would play his “Toten- 
tanz” or Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
at his next recital. But what I would 
most like to hear would be Artur and 
Beryl Rubinstein together playing their 
“Kammenoi Ostrow”, agrees your 
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TWO LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRAS BEGIN YEAR 


Symphony Under Horvath and 
Civic Orchestra Led by 
Whitney Open Season 


LouisviLLtE, Ky., Nov. 20.—Begin- 
ning its current season the Louisville 
Civic Arts Association presented the 
Louisville Civic Orchestra, with Robert 
S. Whitney as conductor, on Nov. 5, 
and with the renowned Russian pianist, 
Josef Lhevinne, as soloist, to a capacity 
audience in the Louisville Memorial 
Auditorium. 

Mr. Whitney opened the concert with 
a performance of 
Mozart’s Sympho- 
ny No. 39 in E 
Flat, the first of 
the three great 
symphonies of the 
Austrian composer. 
This was followed 
by the Largo from 
Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in B Fiat 
Minor, with Rob- 
ert Buchsbaum per- 
forming the solo 
oboe part. Closing 
the orchestral 
group was the concert version by Hum- 
perdinck of ‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’ 
from ‘Die G6étterdiammerung’ of Wag- 
ner. While these offerings were en- 
thusiastically received there was a tense- 
ness and expectancy on the part of the 
audience for the appearance of the guest 
soloist. 

Lhevinne Wins Ovation 

Bringing the concert to a brilliant 
close was the fine performance of the 
Tchaikovsky piano Concerto in B Flat 
Minor by Josef Lhevinne. The pianist’s 
superb playing of the work excited the 
orchestra to great efforts, and the result 
was an unusually satisfying rendition 
of the great Concerto. Mr. Lhevinne 
was recalled again and again by the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the audience, 
and offered as encores two Chopin com- 
positions, the black key Etude, and the 
Nocturne in F Sharp. 


New Members Are Soloists 

Opening its twenty-sixth season on 
Oct. 27, the Louisville Symphony, under 
the baton of Joseph Horvath, presented 
Louis Gabowitz, violinist, and Erich 
Silberstein, violist, as soloists, in one 
of the finest musical performances this 
orchestra has presented to musical 
Louisville in many years. 

Louis Gabowitz, recently released 
from Fort Knox, has accepted the as- 
sociate conductorship of the Louisville 
Symphony. He appeared as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the age 
of thirteen, later becoming its first vi- 
olinist and occasionally concert master. 
The Louisville Symphony is fortunate 
in securing Mr. Gabowitz, and he is 
scheduled to conduct the next concert. 

Erich Silberstein has also been re- 
cently honorably discharged from the 
Army, and he, too, has a varied musi- 
cal background, having formerly played 
with the Berlin Symphony, and in 
America with such orchestras as the 
Brico Symphony of New York, the 
Southern Symphony of Columbia, S. C., 
and the Houston Symphony. 

These soloists gave a vivid, vital per- 
formance of Mozart’s Concertante Sym- 
phonie in E Flat. The orchestra pro- 
vided a lovely, subdued background for 
the brilliancy of the solo passages of 
both violin and viola, and the result was 
a rendition of Mozart that has seldom 
been equalled in Louisville. The Con- 
certo was preceded by a Bach Chorale 





Robert S. Whitney 
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Joseph Horvath 


and the Chorale-Prelude, the ‘Sympho- 
nie Militaire’ of Haydn, and closing the 
program was the tone poem of Franz 
Liszt, ‘Les Preludes’. 

H. W. HauscuHILp 


HOFFMAN CONDUCTS 
HOUSTON SYMPHONY 


First Program of Season Dedi- 
cated to Girl Scouts of America 
—New Members Appear 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 20.— The 
Houston Symphony opened its 1941-42 
season on Nov. 3, with its first sub- 
scription concert. Ernst Hoffman be- 
gan his sixth year as conductor of the 
orchestra with twenty-five new members 
in his group of seventy-seven musicians. 
Four new violists, three new basses, 
and two additional ’cellists enriched the 
string section. 

The program was dedicated to the 
Girl Scouts of America, this year cele- 
brating the twenty-ninth anniversary of 
their founding, and opened with the 
presentation of the colors by fifty Girl 
Scouts, and the singing of the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ by the audience, led 
by Walter Jenkins. The first section 
of the program included ‘Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance’, Elgar; ‘Don Juan’, Strauss; 
and the Enesco ‘Rumanian Rhapsody’. 
The Franck Symphony in D Minor 











Ernst Hoffman 


completed the program, the famous horn 
solo being played by Emerich Pecha in 
his first appearance with the orchestra. 

Nov. 13 brought the first Student 
Concert of the season, enthusiastically 
greeted by a capacity crowd of school 
children. On Nov. 14, matinee and eve- 
ning programs were played in Gal- 
veston. 

Haze Post GILLETTE 


WHEELING SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS CLARA CEO 


Pianist Is Soloist in Concerto 
at First Concert of Season 
Conducted by Modarelli 








WHEELING, W. Va., Nov. 20.—The 
Wheeling Symphony Society, under the 
direction of Antonio 
Modarelli, presented 
the initial concert of 
the 1941-’42 season 
on Nov. 5 in the 
Virginia Theater. 

The program 
opened with the Pre- 
lude to ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ by Wagner 
followed by the 
piano Concerto No. 
2 in G Minor Op. 22 
by Saint-Saens, with 
Clara Ceo as guest 
artist. The second 
half of the evening’s entertainment was 
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Antonio Modarelli 


the Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, played 
in recognition of the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Antonin Dvofak. 


Plan Youth Concerts 


The orchestra, now in its thirteenth 
consecutive year, was founded in 1929 
by Mrs. Gibson Caldwell. This season 
the Symphony will give five concerts 
and four childrens concerts. Among 
American works to be featured are 
‘Santa Fe’ by Harl McDonald and ‘Un- 
Ah Hills,’ a tone-poem by Moda- 
relli. 








ITURBI INAUGURATES 
ROCHESTER SEASON 


Leads Symphony in Opening 
Concerts—Symphonette 
by Gould Played 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 17.— The 
opening concert of the 1941-42 season 
was presented by the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, José Iturbi conducting, on 
Nov. 6 at the Eastman Theater before 
a large audience. 

Mr. Iturbi was given a hearty ova- 
tion upon his appearance on the plat- 
form and the orchestra also was given 
a warm welcome. The program com- 
prised the Overture to Weber’s ‘Eury- 
anthe’, Brahms’s Symphony No. 3 in F, 
Debussy’s ‘Clair de Lune’, an ‘Ameri- 
can Symphonette’, No. 4 by Morton 
Gould, and Respighi’s ‘The Fountains 
of Rome’. The Gould work, in four 
sections, Rhumba, Tango, Guaracho 
and Conga, won the immediate favor of 
the audience. The Brahms Symphony 
was given a fine performance and both 
conductor and orchestra received pro- 
longed applause at its close. 

The Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion presented the Philharmonic, Mr. 
Iturbi conducting, on Nov. 13, at the 
Eastman Theater, the audience filling 
the house to the doors. The assisting 
artists were the Don Cossack Chorus, 
Serge Jaroff director. The program 
was entirely Russian. 

The orchestra played the Overture 
to Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 4 and Serenade for 
Strings, Op. 48, and closed the program 
with the same composer’s ‘1812 Over- 
ture’. The Don Cossack Chorus, to the 
accompaniment of the orchestra, and 
led by Mr. Iturbi, sang the ‘Coronation 
Scene’ from ‘Boris Godunoff’ by Mus- 
sorgsky, and, unaccompanied and led by 








José Iturbi 


Mr. Jaroff, sang a group of Russian 
songs, which the audience liked so much 
that it kept the director returning to the 
stage to acknowledge the applause for 
at least fifteen minutes. The chorus 
also took part in the closing work. 


Piano Quartet Heard 


On Nov. 9, the First Piano Quartet 
was the solo attraction with the Roches- 
ter Civic Orchestra, Guy Fraser Har- 
rison conductor, at its regular Sunday 
evening concert at the Eastman Thea- 
ter. The Piano Quartet attracted the 
audience, not only by its novelty, but 
by amazingly brilliant piano playing. 
The artists are Vladimir Padwa, Adam 
Garner, Henry Holt and George Rob- 
ert, and their impeccable ensemble was 
just one of the high points of their 
playing. The house was sold out, and 
the audience had an exceedingly good 
time. Mary Ertz WILL 
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(Continued from page 3) 
music seemed especially suitable. She 
revealed an exquisite mezza-voce qual- 
ity of telling charm, gracing the part 
with dignity and giving it plausibility. 

The part of Ulrica, the Negro sor- 
ceress, Was sung by Miss Kaskas in 
her local debut. Her second act aria, 
‘Re dell abisso’, was delivered with a 
compelling warmth. Her interpretation 
throughout this scene focused attention 
by its magnetic power and the rich 
beauty of her singing. Miss Antoine 
was delightful as the page boy, Oscar, 
singing with limpid clarity and invest- 
ing the part with skill. The cast was 
further strengthened by the excellent 
work of Mr. Lazzari, as Samuel, and 
Mr. Silva, as Tom, the conspirators. 
Mr. Silva’s fine baritone and ease of 
manner gave his debut a_ seasoned 
quality. Frederick Rudin, tenor, as 
Amelia’s servant, in his initial appear- 
ance, created a more than favorable im- 
pression in this smaller role. Giuseppe 
Cavadore, as a Judge, completed the 
excellent cast. 

The chorus shone to good advantage 
in the several scenes in which they 
appeared and the incidental dances by 
the Littlefield corps de ballet especially 
enlivened the ball room scene of the 
last act. Mr. Cooper’s fine conducting 
of the score augurs well for continued 
successful opera performances as he set 
an extremely high standard in the open- 
ing night’s opera. William Wymetal, 
chief regisseur, seemed to have every- 
thing backstage moving smoothly, as 
the performance appeared to be per- 
fectly co-ordinated. 


Swarthout as Carmen 


A brilliant audience ushered in the first 
subscription night of the season of the 
Chicago Opera’ Company, Monday, Nov. 
10, and witnessed a notable presentation 
of Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ with Gladys Swarth- 
out in the principal role. The singer’s 
lovely, dark-colored voice, her vivacity, 
and sparkling beauty should have been 
reat assets in portraying the character of 

armen. Yet, her acting indicated that 
she was not quite certain of herself. How- 
ever, Miss Swarthout was fascinating at 
all times, and sang superbly. 

Raoul Jobin, Diack Crendion tenor, 
made his local debut on this occasion, sing- 
ing Don José with refinement and taste. 
His technique is carefully disciplined, and 
his interpretation thoughtful, and intelli- 
= rather than emotional. Also making 
er Chicago debut was Licia Albanese. 
She sang Micaéla with warmth, color and 
ease, and her third act aria brought a tre- 
mendous ovation. Richard Bonelli swag- 
gered effectively through the role of Esca- 
millo, and received great plaudits after the 
Toreador Song. Others in the cast were 
Dorothy Kirsten, Margery Mayer, Stefan 
Kozakevich, Roberto Silva, Giuseppe 
Cavadore, and Richard Wentworth. Carlo 
Peroni, making his first appearance with 
the Chicago Ra Company, conducted, 
and kept the performance moving at an 
exhilarating tempo. The Littlefield Ballet 
danced brilliantly in the fourth act. Robert 
Hall McCormic::, chairman of trustees of 
the company, made a brief speech ex- 
pressing his pleasure at the promising 
start the opera season had made. - 


Sold-Out House for ‘Faust’ 


A solidly sold out house greeted the 
Nov. 12 performance of Gounod’s opera, 
‘Faust,’ with Helen Jepson as Marguerite; 
Richard Crooks, Faust, and Ezio Pinza, 
Mephistopheles. 

Mr. Crooks brought to the part of 
Faust, a suave tonal quality which reached 
ultimate heights in the ‘Salut demeure’ in 
the “Garden Scene”. The part was en- 
dowed with a finesse of indescribable 
charm, Miss Jepson gains increasingly 
in artistic stature each season and her 
Marguerite had a poignancy and dramatic 
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Revivals and Debuts in Chicago Opera’s First Week 





A PAUSE FOR ADVICE AT REHEARSAL 


John Charles Thomas, Josephine Antoine, Giovanni Martinelli and Elisabeth Rethberg Pause during a Rehearsal of 'A Masked Ball’ with 
the Chicago Opera Company to Listen to Emile Cooper, Conductor 


pull on Wednesday evening of greater 
strength than ever before. The ‘Jewel 
Song’ was not simply a pyrotechnical dis- 
play but fitted into the dramatic suspense 
prepared by the simplicity of the ‘King 


of Thule’ immediately preceding it. 
The Mephistopheles of Mr. Pinza was 
a superb characterization, dramatically 


expressed in singing and acting. Carlo 
Morelli, as Valentin, delivered the baritone 
aria, ‘Dio possente,’ with expressive feel- 
ing, and his denunciation of Marguerite in 
the third act had immense dramatic force. 

Hertha Glaz invested the part of Siebel 
with an adolescent quality of undeniable 
piquancy and her singing of the ‘Flower 
Song’ had youthful impetuousness. The 
part of Martha, taken by May Barron, was 
excellently done and deserves commenda- 
tion for the importance this role can as- 
sume in the hands of a fine artist. Stefan 
Kozakevich, as Wagner, completed the 
cast. Mr. Cooper conducted with sensitive 
understanding, giving full value to the 
beauty of the score and splendid support to 
the artists at all times. 

Chorus scenes were handled with skill 
and the Soldiers’ Chorus had a rollicking 
gusto well deserving the enthusiastic ap- 
plause at its conclusion. The dancing in 
the Kermesse Scene by the Littlefield 
corps de ballet added to the color. 


‘Traviata’ with Native Cast 


On Nov. 14, for the first of the weekly 
popular-priced presentations sponsored by 
the Chicago Board of Education, the 
Opera mounted Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ with 
Helen Jepson as Violetta, John Charles 


Anna Kaskas 


Michael Bartlett 


pére, and Michael 
Chicago debut, as 


Thomas as Germont, 
Bartlett, making his 
Germont, fils. 

Miss Jepson gave one of her usual apt 
performances, wisely varying her tonal 
colors and molding phrases roundly. Mr. 
Thomas sang and acted with conviction, 
making each scene in which he took part 
especially significant dramatically, He 
sang the somewhat faded ‘Di Provenaza il 
mar’ with such eloquence that the audience 
applauded _thunderously. Mr. Bartlett 
made an agreeable impression generally, 
despite some difficulties in the first act. 
His voice is of pleasant quality and his 
stage manner excellent. 

Paula Knight, also making her Chicago 
opera debut, sang Flora with a smooth, 
nicely colored, easily produced voice. Still 
another debut was that of Harry Swanson, 
who brought dignity and vocal opulence 
to the role of Baron Douphol. Giuseppe 
Cavadore, Richard Wentworth, Hazel San- 
born, and Edward Stack formed the re- 
mainder of the cast. Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted at his customary swift pace. The 
Littlefield Ballet brought glitter to the 
third act. As on every night of the 
season thus far, the house was completely 
sold out. 


‘Barber of Seville’ Revived 


On the afternoon of Nov. 15 the com- 
pany presented Rossini’s ‘Barber of Sev- 
ille’ for the first time in two seasons. 
Nino Martini sang Count Almaviva, and 
Bidu Sayao, Brazilian soprano, Rosina, 
both making their Chicago opera debuts. 
Mr. Martini, who had to sing a big aria 


Irra Petina 


Richard Bonelli 


almost as soon as the curtain went up, 
took a little time to project himself. But 
as the afteroon wore on, his powers 
increased, and he sang with a _ won- 
derfully satisfying resonance and _ col- 
ored his tones imaginatively. Bidu 
Say4o’s performance was a revelation of 
coloratura art. With a tone of bell-like 
clarity, and with unfailing accuracy as to 
pitch, she sang the florid passages alloted 
to her with almost unbelievable dexterity, 
and made them musically meaningful as 
well as_ technically impressive. Carlo 
Morelli, one of the company’s most versa- 
tile artists, sang Figaro, handling the part 
with alertness and agility. Virgilio Lazzari 
carried off masterfully the grotesque part 
of the music master. Vittorio Trevisan 
was an amusing Don Bartolo. Others in 
the cast were Ada Paggi and Richard 
Wentworth. Mr. Cooper conducted, and 
kept the whole performance bubbling hap- 
pily. B. 
Pons in ‘Daughter of Regiment’ 


The adored coloratura, Lily Pons, made 
her first appearance in the new season on 
Nov. 15, in Donizetti’s opera, ‘The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment.’ Every available seat 
had been sold for several days and the 
box-office reluctantly had te inform would- 
be seat purchasers of that fact numerous 
times. ‘The Daughter of the Regiment’ 
was an ideal vehicle for Miss Pons. With 
vivacity and charm in abundance, she sang 
with a lilting, birdlike quality wholly cap- 
tivating. 

Two important newcomers to the Chi- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Ballet Theatre Begins Two Weeks Season 





Reorganized Company Gives 
American Premiere of Fokine 
‘Bluebeard’ at Opening Per- 
formance—Markova and Baro- 
nova Appear 


By Rosert SAsin 


ITH Michel Fokine’s ‘Bluebeard’ 

as a novelty, and with a personnel 
greatly changed since its last visit, the 
reorganized Ballet Theatre opened a two- 
week season at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre on the evening of Nov. 12 under 
the auspices of the New Opera Com- 
pany and S. Hurok. Among the new 
figures were Alicia Markova and Irina 
Baronova, and the cast of the com- 
pany’s complexion had become notice- 
ably more Russian than at its last ap- 
pearance. 

‘Bluebeard’, which had its premiere 
in the United States on this occasion, 
is based on the opera bouffe by Offen- 
bach and it presumably follows the 
labyrinthine libretto of Meilhac and 
Halevy fairly closely. Uncut, lasting 
for an hour as it did at the premiere, 
it is a colossal bore, but there is some 
delicious comedy buried in its endless 
prologues, scenes and interludes. Antal 
Dorati had arranged Offenbach’s music 
admirably, keeping its racy flavor, and 
the scenery and costumes by Marcel 
Vertes are effective in an obvious and 
splashy style. The whole production 
seems more in the vein of musical 
comedy than of ballet. 

One of the best things about ‘Blue- 
beard’ is the opportunity which it gives 
to Irina Baronova as Bluebeard’s Sixth 
Wife. Fokine has created a lusty char- 
acter and given her some vigorous 
movement. Both in the peasant scene 
and in the scene in which she is forced 
to join Bluebeard’s five previous matri- 
monial ventures, Baronova danced bril- 
liantly. Another bright bit was the 
dancing of Annabelle Lyon as a page 
boy in love with the Queen. 

Adorned with a bright blue beard 
which was so handsome that it is no 
wonder that it attracted six wives, An- 
ton Dolin had a wonderful time as the 
much-married baron. Mr. Dolin never 
did go in for subtlety in pantomine, but 
here his leers and extravaganza were 
perfectly in character. His transition 
from proper sobriety to a merry jig 
just after the supposed demise of his 
sixth wife was delightful and his duel 
with the prince was hilariously funny. 

About the worst bit of miscasting 
which the Ballet Theatre has ever com- 
mitted made Alicia Markova the Floretta 
of the ballet. Incomparable in classic 
roles, this exquisite artist was com- 
pletely lost in the double role of the 
peasant maiden and the hoyden princess. 
Costumed like a waitress and trying her 
best to enter into the rumpus with 
proper high spirits, she made an heroic 
spectacle of a swan trying desperately 
to be a goose. 

The doddering King Bobiche of An- 
tony Tudor was well mimed, and Boris- 
lav Runanine was a merry Count Oscar 
with an unbelievable shape. Simon 
Semenoff as the Alchemist Popolini 
went through some effective hokus- 
pokus with colored vapors. Mr. Dorati 
conducted with spirit and authority. 
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A Scene from Fokine's ‘Bluebeard’, Which Had Its United States Premiere on the 


The evening opened with a good, 
though uneven, performance of ‘Les 
Sylphides’. Alicia Markova’s dancing 
of the prelude had that feathery light- 
ness, perfection of line and hairsbreadth 
timing which only great ballerinas 
achieve. Karen Conrad’s elevation in 
the mazurka is still sensational. On the 
debit side were the tempi taken by Mois 
Zlatin, who conducted the score, and 
the dancing of Dimitri Romanoff, who 
replaced Anton Dolin. Nor was the 
corps de ballet quite up to its usual 
high standard. 

Antony Tudor’s ‘Gala Performance’, 
which brought the evening to a close 
around midnight, wears remarkably well. 
It is genuinely witty satire, and full of in- 
ventive touches of choreography. Baron- 
ova made the ballerina from Milano haugh- 
tier than ever, and her legless arabesques 
in the pas de deux with Mr. Tudor were 
excruciatingly funny. Nora Kaye gives 
the ballerina from Moscow a wicked veri- 
similitude and Karen Conrad’s Parisienne is 
as fluttery as ever. Hugh Laing and Mr. 
Tudor were admirable as ever in the roles 
of the frustrated male partners of the ego- 
tistical ballerinas. Mr. Dorati did not get 
all of the crackling wit of the Prokofieff 
score out of his players but later perform- 
ances will doubtless run more smoothly. 


‘Beloved’ Has American Premiere 


The United States premiere of Bron- 
islava Nijinska’s one-act ballet ‘Beloved’ 
with the Schubert-Liszt ‘Soirées de Vi- 
enne’ orchestrated by Darius Milhaud as 
musical background and scenery and cos- 
tumes by Nicholas De Molas was given on 
Nov. 13. ‘Beloved’ was created by Nijin- 
ska for Ida Rubinstein in Paris in 1928 
and was revived in 1935 for the Markova- 
Dolin Company in London. It is a fanci- 
ful composition_revealing the visions which 
pass through a composer’s mind as he sits 
at the piano and relives his past. He re- 
calls his “village loves”, his “student days”, 
his “encounter with the fatal woman” and 
all those other things which are experi- 
enced by composers in ballets. But such a 
musician as was presented by Anton Dolin 
was never seen before on land or sea. Mr. 
Dolin swooned on sofas; wove patterns 
with his head and mimed the role in a way 
which would make John Barrymore seem 
like a model of chaste restraint. 

Alicia Markova as the Beloved was a 


Opening Night 





Irina Baronova and Anton Dolin 
in ‘Bluebeard’ 


“thing of beauty and a joy forever.” Every 
moment that she was on stage was intensi- 
fied by the magic of her dancing and every 
moment that she was absent was tedious. 
Except for the role of the Beloved, Nijin- 
ska’s choreography is very conventional 
and the ballet is simply ridiculous from the 
dramatic point of view. What little shreds 
of the score one heard seemed to indicate 
that Milhaud has orchestrated the Schu- 
bert-Liszt music beautifully, but the orches- 
tra played as if it were reading manuscript 
at sight and the pianist was equally 
sketchy in his efforts. Mr. Dorati held 
things together by main force, but com- 
ment on the score must await a future 
hearing. 

The evening opened with a ‘Swan Lake’ 
in which Baronova danced the role of 
Odette brilliantly. It was not an ethereal 
Swan Queen, but there was splendid pre- 
cision and edge in her performance, in spite 
of its heaviness. Since several members 
of the company were delayed at the Mexi- 
can border, ‘Gala Performance’ was re- 
peated instead of the new ‘Slavonika’ which 
had been announced. s 

Agnes De Mille and Eugene Loring 
were solely missed in the performance of 
‘Three Virgins and a Devil’ on the evening 
of Nov. 14. Maria Karniloff and Yura 
Lazovsky, replacing them, danced capably 
but lost something of the original flavor of 
the work. ‘Les Sylphides’ and ‘Bluebeard’ 
completed the program. ‘Peter and the 
Wolf and ‘The Wayward Daughter’ (for- 
merly known as ‘La Fille Mal Gardée’) 





Alicia Markova and George Skibine 
in ‘Bluebeard’ 


reentered the repertoire on Nov. 15, the 
former at the matinee and the latter in 
the evening. ‘Jardin aux Lilas’, now called 
‘Lilac Garden’ was seen on Nov. 16 with 
Markova in the leading role for the first 
time. 





New Opera Company to Resume Season 


The New Opera Company will re- 
sume its season at the Forth-fourth 
Street Theater on Dec. 22, continuing 
the run of Offenbach’s ‘La Vie Parisi- 
enne. The performance will be more 
closely knit, with possible deletions of 
the dialogue. Three additional oper- 
etas by Offenbach will be added to the 
repertoire at a later date according to 
Yolanda Mero-Irion, general manager 
of the company. These will be ‘Or- 
pheus in the Underworld’, ‘La Belle Hel- 
ene’ and ‘The Grand Duchess of Gerol- 
stein’, 





Frank Forrest to Sing in ‘Traviata’ 


Frank Forrest, tenor, will be heard a: 
Alfredo in a performance of ‘La Tra- 
viata’ to be given by the Newark Civic 
Grand Opera Company on Dec. 6. Mr 
Forrest also makes two weekly broad 
casts over the network of the Mutua’ 
Broadcasting System. 
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Young Singers Appear in New 
English Version of Offenbach 
Operetta Conducted by Antal 
Dorati and Staged by Felix 
Brentano 


Tee New Opera Company estab- 
lished itself firmly with the success 
of the final offering of its first season, 
Offenbach’s ‘La Vie Parisienne’, at the 
Forty-fourth Street Theatre on Nov. 5. 
Much of this success was due nat- 
urally to the bubbling, irrepressible 
charm of the Offenbach score; much, 
too, to the general excellence of the 
English version by Felix Brentano and 
Louis Verneuil and to the lyrics by 
Marion Farquhar; but most to the 
spirited and pleasant-voiced young sing- 
ers who brought the work to life. 

Much has been said and written about 
the liberties taken with the original in 
this production. But the libretto has 
been altered for many previous per- 
formances, and if it tickles American 
risibles more to have the wealthy visitor 
to Paris and his daughter come from 
Chicago rather than Sweden neither 
Offenbach nor his original librettists, 
Meilhac and Halévy, are apt to lose any 
sleep over it. For this is an operetta 
designed to please and amuse its au- 
dience. And since the New Opera 
Company obviously succeeded in this 
there would seem to be little cause of 
complaint. 

For the record it is worth noting 
that, although the score has not been 
cut to any great extent, airs have been 
borrowed for this production from 


MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1941 


New Opera Company Stages “La Vie Parisienne’ 






Principals in 
‘La Vie Parisienne’: 
Carolina Segrera as 
Metella Is in the 
Center, Surrounded 
by (from the Left) 
George Rasely as 

Jackson, Clifford 

Newdahl as Hutch- 

inson, Ralph 

Magelssen as 
Gardefeu and John 
Tyers as Bobinet. 
Inset, Ruby Mercer 

as Evelyn 


Photos by Fred Fehl 


other Offenbach hits: from ‘Barbebleu’, 
‘Les Bracconiers’, ‘Boite au lait’, ‘Les 
Pont des soupirs’ and others. This 
again can scarcely be termed a sacri- 
lege, however, since Offenbach plagiar- 
ized from his earlier works when he 
chose. The question is how well do 
they fit, and in this case they fit very 
well, often adding substantially to the 
pleasure of the performance. 


Antal Dorati conducted his responsive 
orchestra with just the right touch of 
sprightliness to bring out the radiance 
of the melodies and the ingenuity of the 


instrumentation. Although his visual 
participation in the show might have 
been less obvious, to him belongs the 
chief credit for the vitality and sparkle 
that made ‘La Vie Parisienne’ so suc- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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CAST FOR ‘LA VIE PARISIENNE’ 


ee: cicrediveciesedad ...Ralph Magelssen 
aa ee John Tyers 
SD tac néiuesiwsevevabenche Carolina Segrera 
RRL “ss ot cukeceataseced Clifford Newdahl 
SER vas xeneecdes cheabweseishien Ruby Mercer 
TRON 4 in éocuvcernsas¢ouace twee George Rasely 
GORNEEEED  ccnnenvoncnecdéccsesseaseus Ann Lipton 
CRORE civcdnncencedéccccces Hugh Thompson 
eee errr Norman Roland 
CEOROE .cnuaadoccecctcocteesestes Leon Lischiner 
BUTOOEB oc ine gshnecoecnsecnbeseneess Paul Best 


Conductor, Antal Dorati 
Stage Director, Felix Brentano 
Choreographer, Igor Schwezoft 














*«,.,.Dr. Kindler was accorded the most magnificent ovation 
in the history of the proms. He was brought back 
again and again amidst tornadoes of cheering.”’ 


—TORONTO (Ont.) Globe and Mail, Oct. 3, 1941 


THE ORCHESTRA: “. .. an incomparable orchestra, conducted by the gifted Hans Kindler . . 
first note sounded one realized that here was an orchestra of superb quality whose tone was unusually 
opulent; the attack on every phrase accurate, and the interpretation a manifestation of careful preparation 
and prime musicianship.”—-Grena Bennett in the N. Y. Journal and American Feb. 5, 1941 


HANS KINDLER 


Conductor of the 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


. From the 


VICTOR RECORDINGS: the Brahms “Third” (M-762) “It should add to the growing prestige of Dr. 
Kindler’s orchestra. It is the newest recording of this great Symphony, and there will be many who will think it 
the best.”—United Press; Frescobaldi’s “Toccata” (V-17632) “A stunning performance.”—Philadelphia Inquirer; 
other Victor recordings: The Tchaikovsky “Third” (M-747); Enesco’s “Roumanian Rhapsody No. 2” (M-830); 
“Two 16th Century Dutch Tunes” (V-18071). 


For Engagements for the 1942-43 Season, Wire or Write to J. P. HAYES, Manager, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1941 


O R C H E ™ T R A S : Walter Leads Mozart Requiem with Philharmonic 


you soloists and choruses played 
an unusually prominent role in re- 
cent orchestral concerts. Bruno Walter 
conducted Mozart’s Requiem and two 
vocal works by Brahms, using the 
Westminster Choir and soloists with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
At another concert David Stanley 
Smith’s ‘Credo’ had its first perform- 
ance. Artur Schnabel was piano solo- 
ist at three concerts led by Mr. Walter. 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski at his 
second NBC Symphony concert, with 
the choral finale enlisting the West- 
minster Choir and four young soloists. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff was soloist in his 
own revised fourth piano Concerto with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra led by Eu- 
gene Ormandy. Soloists in concerts of 
the New York City Symphony con- 
ducted by Jean Paul Morel in_ the 
WPA series were Alexander Brai- 
lowsky, pianist, and Benno Rabinof, 
violinist. Emanuel Feuermann was 
heard at the opening concert of the 
National Orchestral Association under 
Leon Barzin. 


Stokowski Conducts NBC Symphony 


NBC Symphony. Leopold Stokowski 
conducting. Cosmopolitan Opera House, 
Nov. 4, evening: 

Prelude in E Flat Minor from ‘The Well 

Tempered Clavichord’ ...... Bach-Stokowski 

First Part of Sinfonietta .... Phillip Warner 

Symphony No. 3 in F Brahms 

‘Pelleas and Mélisande’ 

This was Mr, Stokowski’s first concert 
with the NBC Symphony, and the occasion 
was colorful from every possible aspect. 
There was a blue setting for the orchestra 


By 


1941 Season 
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31 Years of Resident 
Opera 


CHICAGO OPERA 
COMPANY 


FORTUNE GALLO 


General Manager 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 


Artistic Director 
OOOOS 
Gala Opera Performances: 
MONDAY 


WEDNESDAY 
SATURDAY 


SATURDAY MATINEES 
at 2 P.M. 


EVENINGS 
at 8 P.M. 


COOOO 
FRIDAY EVENINGS 


at popular prices 
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CIVIC OPERA HOUSE 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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Larry Gordon 


Bruno Walter, Conductor (Center), and the Four Soloists in the Mozart Requiem: 
(Left to Right) Nicola Moscona, Enid Szantho, Eleanor Steber and William Hain 


which matched the conductor’s cerulean 
podium; there were neon lights, also of 
gleaming azure; and Mr. Stokowski him- 
self spoke about the music before conduct- 
ing it. The orchestra was seated in bizarre 
fashion with the trombones on one side 
and the horns on the other, with strings 
and wood winds helter-skelter between 
them. It may very well be that this was 
done purposely to achieve the best effect 
for radio listeners, for reports from those 
who heard the concert over the air indicate 
that it was better balanced acoustically 
than in the hall. 

But the chef d’oeuvre of the evening was 
not heard by the radio audience, for Mr. 
Stokowski and the orchestra went off the 
air before they performed Schdénberg’s 
seldom-heard tone poem. How Debussy 
would have writhed, if he had heard this 
massive, overladen, incredibly involved 
score! Composed in 1902-03 and first 
performed in 1905, it is a bridge between 
the early Schdnberg, still trying to exor- 
cise the ghost of Wagner and ‘Tristan’, and 
the master who was to emerge a few years 
later in ‘Pierrot Lunaire’. ‘Pelléas and 
Mélisande’ is the last word which could 
be said in its particular genre. It is a 
monumental work, full of interest and fas- 
cination for the musician in spite of its 
prolixity. There are passages of unfor- 
gettable beauty, together with much which 
is hopelessly outmoded and in very bad 
taste. Mr. Stokowski and the orchestra 
played it superbly and one hopes that they 
will repeat it. 


The Bach Prelude was rhapsodically 
played. Perhaps Mr. Stokowski’s descrip- 
tion of it as “an inspired inspiration” is the 
best comment on his arrangement. Apart 
from maddening ritardandi and other 
wholly arbitrary changes of tempo, the 
performance of the Brahms Symphony was 
noble and impressive. The Warner ex- 
cerpt is juicily written, in the style of 
music for a Class-A motion picture fea- 
ture. It sounded very banal in spite of a 
brilliant performance. One wishes that Mr. 
Stokowski would allow the whole program 
“to speak for itself”, as he indicated that 
this work does. All in all, this was an 
exciting concert, unorthodox but all the 
more enjoyable for that fact. 


Walter Conducts Mozart Requiem 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor; assisted by the 
Westminster Choir, John Finley William- 
son, conductor. Soloists, Eleanor Steber, 
soprano; Enid Szantho, contralto; William 
Hain, tenor; Nicola Moscona, bass. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 6, evening: 


Concerto Grosso in B Minor, Op. 6, No. 12 
Handel 


Requiem in D Minor Mozart 


Mr. Walter was warmly greeted when 
he came forth for the first concert of his 
current engagement with the orchestra. 
Seating himself at the keyboard he played 
the continuo in the Handel work, conduct- 
ing the ensemble of strings whenever his 
hands were disengaged. This was a fresh 
and stimulating performance. 

It served as a spirited preface for the 
solemnity of the Mozart Requiem. The 
achievement of the chorus was on a high 
plane throughout and sometimes remark- 
able, as in the climactic passages of the 
‘Lacrymosa’ and the soft-sustained phrases 
of the ‘Hostia’. Greatly stirring in its 
contrasts was the ‘Agnus Dei’. Still, there 
were times when it would have been 
better to have had a smaller chorus for 
the singing of polyphonic sections, which 
had not all they might have possessed in 
clearness and sharpness of definition. 


No particular fault was to be found 
with the soloists, who met the require- 
ments of their parts without transcending 
them. The orchestral playing was not 
without blemishes but much of it was 
beautiful in sound. 

In passing, it may be worth noting 
that for once ‘The Star-Spangled Spanner’ 
was recognizably in time. It might help 
if all of our imported conductors had a 
chorus before them to sing the words and 
require adherence to the basis accents. 


Bruno Walter Conducts ‘Credo’ by 
David Stanley Smith 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Bruno Walter conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 8, evening: 

Concerto Grosso for strings in B Minor, 

. 6, No. Handel 

‘Credo’, poem for orchestra— 

David Stanley Smith 
(First ‘galenamecey 
yes P arson : Op. 

Ey ony 


roica’) Beethoven 


Matthew Arnold’s doctrine of touch- 
stones can be applied to musical as well as 
to poetical achievements, and Bruno Wal- 
ter’s conducting of Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony is a _ touchstone beyond all 
question, The hall was packed and the au- 
dience listened to the performance of the 
Symphony with that almost breathless con- 
centration which only a very great mu- 
sician can command. The orchestra and 
Mr. Walter let Beethoven speak with all 
of his incredible richness of invention and 
majesty of thought, so that one had the 
same sense of overwhelming mastery and 


knowledge which is produced by a Shak« 
spearian tragedy or a Rembrandt self-po: 
trait. Always keeping the grand outline 
of the Symphony in view, Mr. Walte 
filled its every phrase with warmth an 
humanity. It was an Olympian perforn 
ance that nevertheless tock heed of tl 
most intimate aspects of the score. At it 
close, Mr. Walter accepted the long ova 
tion given to him and to the orchestr: 
with a simplicity which also bespoke 
great musician and a great human being 
In the opening Handel Concerto Gross 
he presided at the piano, just as Hande 
used to at the clavicembalo. The solo parts 
were taken by Mishel Piastro and John 
Corigliano, violins, and Joseph Schuster, 
’cello, It was a performance of fitting inti 
macy and Mr. Walter captured the rugged 
strength of Handel’s music without brutal 
izing it. Mr. Smith’s ‘Credo’, heard for th« 
first time anywhere at this concert, is in 
tended as “an affirmation of faith in abid 
ing spiritual values at a time when thes 
are subject to forces of upheaval and dis 


David Stanley Smith Artur Schnabel 


couraging doubt.” It is music of Straus- 
sian luxuriance of orchestration, despite its 
austere opening theme and, it must be con- 
fessed, rather sprawling in structure, Mr. 
Smith was present and took a bow in re- 
sponse to the hearty applause. Mr. Walter 
conducted one of the finest performances of 
Strauss’s “Don Juan’ which has been heard 
in local concert halls in many a year. He 
insisted upon absolute clarity in the torren- 
tial score, yet he lost nothing of its pas- 
sion, and the close was hauntingly tragic 
as he envisaged it. This was an evening 
long to be remembered. Why do we not 
have more of them? 2 


Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny’ and Alto 
Rhapsody Performed 


York  Philharmonic- Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conducting; assisting 
artists, Eleanor Steber, soprano; Enid 
Szantho, contralto ; William Hain, tenor ; 
Nicola Moscona, baritone; Westminster 
Choir. Carnegie Hall, Nov 9, afternoon: 


Requiem in D Minor M 
Rhapsody for Alto Solo, Male Chorus and 
Orchestra; Op. 53 Brahms 
Enid Szantho 
‘Song of Destiny’ for Chorus and Orchestra 
Brahms 


New 


Three superb choral works, one of them, 
the Mozart D Minor Requiem repeated 
from two previous programs, attracted an 
immense audience to the Hall to hear a 
concert made memorable by the inspira- 


(Continued on page 26) 





“A HIGHLY 
SKILLED PIANIST.” 


Howard 
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CASTAGNA IS SOLOIST 
WITH CINCINNATIANS 


Goossens Conducts Symphony 
in Carl Eppert’s ‘Traffic’ 
—Begin New Series 

CrnctnNnaATI, Nov. 20.—A program of 
variety and much interest was that of 
the third pair of concerts played by the 
Cincinnati Symphony in Music Hall 
Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. Eugene Goossens 
achieved a satisfactory unit in building 
the program in which Bruna Castagna 
was soloist. 

To open there was the Overture to 
Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, 
played at a very fast tempo, followed 
by the Beethoven Symphony No. 4 in 
B Flat, which was most excellently 
played. Another purely orchestral work 
was a tone-poem ‘Traffic’, by Carl Ep- 
pert. This was not as cacophonous as 
expected from the title, and yet it vividly 
pictured the great rush of traffic as we 
know it today. Gliére’s zestful ‘Marche 
Eroique’, closed the concert. 

Contralto Sings Arias 

Interspersed were vocal offerings by 
Mme. Castagna, whose lovely voice and 
fine musicianship made her well worth 
hearing. She sang two arias which dis- 
played the true beauty of her voice, 
‘Voce di donna’, from Ponchielli’s ‘La 
Gioconda’, and the recitative and aria, 





‘O mio Fernando’, from Donizetti’s ‘La 
Favorita’. After the intermission Mme. 
Castagna was heard in three songs, 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘None but the Lonely 
Heart’, Hageman’s ‘Do Not Go, My 
Love’, and Ronald’s ‘O Lovely Night’! 
To these songs, which have been heard 
under good and bad circumstances, this 
artist imparted new life and feeling to 
make of them real gems. Mme. Cas- 
tagna was recalled and finally sang the 
Habanera from ‘Carmen’. 


College Series Opens 


The response to the College Sym- 
phonic series of concerts last season 
was such that a repetition of the series 
was planned for this year. Nov. 9 
marked the opening of these concerts, 
played by the orchestra under Eugene 
Goossens’s direction in Music Hall. 
Completely gratifying was the big audi- 
ence on hand to hear this splendid pro- 
gram, which featured a young pianist, 
Bernice Rabkin. Miss Rabkin displayed 
an unusual talent in her performance of 
Rubinstein’s Concerto in D Minor, No. 
4, and was applauded to the extent that 
Mr. Goossens suggested she play an en- 
core. Miss Rabkin is a student at the 
College of Music. 

Other works on the program included 
a Handel-Beecham Suite, “The Faith- 
ful Shepherd’, Brahm’s Symphony No. 
4,  Stravinsky’s ‘Fireworks’, and 
Strauss’s tone poem, “Til Eulenspiegel’, 
all of which were excellently played by 
the members of the orchestra. 

VALERIA ADLER 


STP STaT 








MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1941 


ROCHESTER ATTENDS 
ANNUAL SYMPOSIUM 


Dr. Howard Hanson Conducts 
Civic Orchestra in Twenty-Two 
Works by Modern Americans 


RocHeEsterR, Nov. 20. — Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, led the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra in the annual symposium of 
orchestral music on Oct. 27, 28 and 29. 
Part of the symposium was broadcast 
over the Columbia system. 


The complete program included 
twenty-two works for orchestra by 
Americans, of which eighteen were first 
performances. Some of the composers 
who were present to hear their works 
performed agreed that the trend in 
American music today is toward more 
melodic music, and the compositions in 
general heard at the symposium bore 
that out. 

The music played included: Introduc- 
tion and Allegro by Harold Brown; 
Symphony No. 1, by David Diamond; 
Suite for orchestra, by Harold Norris; 
Symphonic Suite, by John Kester 
Jones; Suite, ‘Potomac’, by Mary 
Howe; Chorale, Variations and Fugue 
by Carl McKinley; Spiritual, by Wal- 
ter Mourant; Symphony No. 1, a 
‘Yankee Overture’, by Robert Ward; 
Variations for orchestra, by Lawrence 
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Powell; ‘Blessed Are They That 
Mourn’, for chorus and orchestra, by 
Kent Kennan; ‘Come Unto Me’, for 
chorus and strings, by Wallis Braman; 
Overture, by Owen Reed; Overture for 
a Drama, by Ross Lee Finney; Sym- 
phony for the Dance (one movement), 
by John Klein; ‘La Frontera Suite’, by 
Robert Stevenson. 
Mary Ertz WILtiL 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS 
HOLD YEARLY MEETING 








Music Association Gathers at State 
College for Election and 
Special Programs 

East Lansinc, Micn., Nov. 20.— 
The Michigan Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting recently 
at Michigan State College, electing 
Charles L. Wuerth president. Other of- 
ficers for the coming year are: Roy L. 
Underwood, first vice-president; Clara 
Besch, second vice-president; Mrs. E. 
B. Smith, corresponding secretary; 
Edna Dole Pember, recording secre- 
tary; Sherman Tuller, treasurer, and 
Beryl Busse Garn, auditor. 

The program of the convention in- 
cluded forum discussions, business ses- 
sions, lectures, recitals, receptions, pub- 
lishers exhibits and other special events. 
The hosts to the convention were the 
Lansing and East Lansing Music 
Teachers’ Association and the music 
faculty of Michigan State College. 


——— ——_——_ 
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AMY 
PY ELLERMAN 
' Contralto 


contralto .. .” 


“a deep, rich, smooth 


—Sieuz Falls Press 


LILLIAN 


MOORE 


Solo Dancer, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
“ . . brilliant and captivating!” 


—Cincinnati Times-Star 


HELEN 


HENRY 


Soprano 


“glorious voice enraptured audience” 
—Harrisburg Telegraph 








SELMA 
KRAMER 
Pianist 


“A striking pianistic talent.” 


—New York Herald-Tribune 


MYRON 
Szandrowsky 


Baritone 


“ 


. .insures a performance of 
perfection.” 








GERTRUDE 


RIBLA 


Dramatic Soprano 


“A sensation! Superb 


voice and acting .. .” 





—Philadelphia Bulletin 








LEONARDO 
AMARESCO 
Tenor 
“ . . Most glorious sound . . . the tenoring 


of Amaresco!” 


—Chicago Evening-American 





| LORRAINE 


RILEY 


Coloratura Soprano 


technique . . .” 


“Beautiful quality, exceptional range and 
—Fritz Mahler 





RUTH 


ROONEY 


Soprano 


“ 














. made a good impression.” 
—New York Times 


JEAN 


HANDZLIK 


Contralto 


“ ? 


.. rich . . distinctive .. heroic...’ 
—Portland News-Telegram 





ELVIRA 
DEL MONTE 
Soprano 
“..a fresh, vibrant voice ... with breadth 


” 


of feelings . . —Newark Evening News 





MIGUEL 


RAJCOVICH 


Distinguished Argentine 
Pianist 
NEW YORK DEBUT: 
TOWN HALL, DEC. 20 








JOHN 


WALSH 


Baritone 


. resonant and naturally attractive 





—New York World-Telegram 








NICOLAI 
Berezowsky 


Composer-Conductor-Violinist 


“Enthusiastically acclaimed” 
—The New York Post 





MARIANA 


SARRICA 


Pianist 
“Brilliancy, dash, style and 
power.” Washington Evg. Star 








JULIET 


SHAW | 


Thereminist 





“ 


. stands out pre-eminently . . .” 
—The Norwalk Hour 





BROOKS 


DUNBAR 


Tenor 


“ ” 
. 


. . . full, sonorous voice . 
—The New York Times 











ALICE 


HOWLAND 


Mezzo-Soprano 


“Full—mature—brilliant” 
—New Bedford Mercury 





CARLYLE 


BENNETT 


Tenor 
“Wide range, ample vol- 
ume, fine timber, unusual 
control.” —The Town Crier 








FRANK 


KNEISEL 
Violinist 


“ 


. . . Belongs to the aristocracy of mu- 
sicians.” 





—Chicago Herald & Examiner 








MAXINE 


DORELLE {¢ 


Lyric Soprano 
. .. a voice of power, true 
soprano, singular clarity” 


—New York Herald-Tribune 
Per. Rep.: B. Ufelder, Hotel Bretton Hall, New York 


“ 





NORMAN 


ROLAND 


Baritone 





| 

. . . | 

“Amazingly fine in acting and voice” 
—Toronto Daily Star | 





SUZANNE | 


ROBINSON 


Soprano 


“ 


. clear, flexible voice of expressive 








quality...” —Minneapolis Tribune 
ISABEL 
WESTCOTT 
Contralto 





“Rich, beautiful voice adds 


lustre..." 
—Danbury News-Tribune 
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The Metropolitan Today 


N opening its doors for another season—its 
fifty-seventh—the Metropolitan Opera House 
carries forward in a world of upheaval the tradi- 
tions that have made it one of the most famous of 
all musical institutions. For until the time comes 
when a new opera house succeeds it, the building 
and the company that utilizes it will be thought of 
as one. Some day there may be a Metropolitan 
Opera somewhere else, since admittedly the house 
is antiquated and, according to the reports of 
architects and engineers, little can be done to 
bring it up to date. Still the building is not an 
old one as opera houses go. The opera house on 
Unter den Linden in Berlin, which was partly de- 
molished and made unusable by British bombs, 
was older than the Metropolitan now is when the 
Metropolitan was built; and most all of the chief 
lyric theatres of Europe are from two decades 
to half a century the Metropolitan’s senior. Some 
of these have been modernized, however, to an 
extent not believed possible at the Metropolitan. 
Presumably, when the opera company raised 
the funds and purchased the house from the real 
estate company, all thought of a new home had 
been laid aside and those who had in their keep- 
ing the plans for the immediate future had recon- 
ciled themselves to making the most of existing 
facilities. These are scarcely the times to con- 
sider any other procedure. 

But with competent direction, both in the pit 
and on the stage, the Broadway building that 
opened its doors with ‘Faust’ on Oct. 22, 1883, 
continues to house opera that, taken by and large, 
withstands comparison with any in the world. 
This is not to say that particular productions 
elsewhere have not surpassed in some of their 
details—whether of stage mechanics or merit of 
ensemble—comparable performances at the New 
York house. But most of the criticisms that have 
been directed at the Metropolitan through many 
years have applied with something like equal 
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force to virtually every first-rank opera house in 
the world. Faultless performances have been 
rare, everywhere. And what is true of perform- 
ances in any given year may be anything but true 
of performances of the same works five years 
earlier or later. 

As an illustration of this, it was only recently 
that one of the chief complaints against the Met- 
ropolitan was that its staff of conductors would 
not withstand comparison with those of certain 
European houses. And of what avail an acknowl- 
edged superiority in singers, it was asked, if the 
musical direction was often of an inferior order? 
Today there may be more reason to talk about 
the strength of the Metropolitan’s staff of conduc- 
tors than of its roster of great singers. The 
engagements of Bruno Walter and Sir Thomas 
Beecham have completely altered the picture with 
respect to the pit, though of course these celebri- 
ties are not the wheelhorses of the conductor’s 
staff. 


* * * 





There are singers in Europe—or were, when 
they were last heard about—who ought to be at 
the Metropolitan and in some instances would be 
if the war had not intervened to upset negotia- 
tions and to nullify contracts after the negotiations 
had been successfully carried through. But their 
absence has not materially affected the general 
character or quality of performances. The com- 
pany is about as large as it ever has been—105 
principals on the singer’s roster today as com- 
pared to 98 on a typical roster of the heyday of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza as general manager. A re- 
cent tabulation showed that with more than 
twenty countries represented there has not been 
much change in the “International” character of 
the company. Approximately half of the artists 
are Americans, which no one will be likely to de- 
plore. There is still good reason to contend that 
the American singer remains the first prerequisite 
for the development of American opera. 

This season at the Metropolitan is to bring 
forth an American opera, “The Island God,” by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, composer of “Amelia Goes 
to the Ball”. It is a serious work, whereas its 
predecessor at the Metropolitan was a comedy, 
not far removed from farce. This may or may 
not be for Mr. Menotti a change in the right 
direction. The management has found it expedi- 
ent to place a greater reliance on comedy than has 
been true in most past seasons. With the revival 
of “L’Elisir d’Amore”, a third Donizetti work of 
humorous nature is being restored to currency, 
the others being “Don Pasquale” and “La Fille 
du Regiment”, both revived last year. Bach’s 
“Phoebus and Pan”, to be introduced in stage 
form with Sir Thomas Beecham conducting, must 
be added to the comedy catalogue, wich contains 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or”, Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride”, Rossini’s “I] Barbiere di Sivig- 
lia” and Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro”, with 
Wagner’s “Meistersinger” also to be revived for 
generous measure. 


* * * 


There are fifty-six operas in the list from which 
the season’s bills are to be chosen. Some will not 
be presented. The number actually produced is 
likely to be nearer forty. But it need not run 
above thirty-five to be a large repertoire for a 
season of sixteen weeks. General Manager John- 
son has fared well for the most part in his choice 
of revivals. They have compared favorably with 
what was brought back, or put on new, in the 
flush middle years of the Gattian era. However 
it is not the relative degree of success of individ- 
ual ventures that is of first importance in this 
new season of 1941-42. It is the fact that the 


Metropolitan of today remains the Metropolitan 
that through many years has built and held its 
fame as one of the great opera houses of the 
world. 
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Guiomar Novaes with Joseph Battista, Winner of the Novaes 
Award, in Brazil before the Young Pianist Returned to the 
United States after a South American Tour 


Walton—Combining patriotic duty with musical 
activities, William Walton, the British composer, is 
now driving an ambulance in London. 


Brailowsky—When Alexander Brailowsky played 
the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Concerto with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, recently, it was the 100th time 
he had been soloist in the work. 


Baum—Like Eyvind Laholm, also a tenor, Kurt 
Baum, one of this year‘s acquisitions at the Metro- 
politan Opera, was formerly a prize-fighter. He 
studied boxing as a lad with Max Schmeling. 


Arrau—In contrast to most musicians who have 
been exploited when young, Claudio Arrau, Chilean 
pianist, who played in public at the age of five, de- 
clares that he does not at all regret having been a 
child prodigy. 


Vaughan-Williams—In order to do his bit for Old 
England, Ralph Vaughan-Williams, composer of the 
‘London’ Symphony, is now driving a cart around 
the British capital collecting junk metal to be used 
in the manufacture of armaments. 


Markan—A daughter of the Federal Treasurer of 
Iceland, Maria Markan, who joined the Metropolitan 
Opera this season, when she arrived in America last 
Spring after an Australian tour was made an honor- 
ary member of the Imperial Order of Dames of the 
British Empire, following a concert in Winnipeg, 


Canada. 


Rachmaninoff—Armistice Day was a double anni- 
versary for Sergei Rachmaninoff, because, twenty- 
three years ago, on Nov. 11, the very day the Armis- 
tice was signed, he landed in the United States to 
start his career in a new land. Rachmaninoff, inci- 
dentally, is one of the few pianists of prominence 
who still declines to play for radio broadcasting. 


Lhevinne—Following a concert appearance in Gary. 
Ind., Josef and Rosina Lhevinne were invited to sup- 
per by a local committee. The only restaurant open 
at the time had a “juke-box”. One of the committee 
conferred with the waiter and soon after Mr 
Lhevinne noticed that although nickels were being 
fed into the box, no sound came forth. It turned out 
that the waiter had been supplied with coins to keep 
up the revenue of the box, but without turning on 
the music. 























OPERA GUILD OFFERS NEW 
AIDS TO LISTENING GROUPS 





Members to Receive Weekly Bulletin on 
Saturday Afternoon Broadcasts—Also 
‘Opera News’ and “Operagram” 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild is of- 
fering new services to listening groups 
enrolled in its membership for the six- 
teen Saturday afternoon opera broad- 
casts this season. The membership fee 
is $5, in return for which the leader of 
a group of six or more will receive a 
weekly bulletin prepared exclusively for 
listening groups by the guild. This will 
contain, in addition to a message from 
Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the company, a rapid synopsis of the 
plot with indications of the chief airs 
and scenes. Each issue will also include 
an article by Olga Samaroff Stokowski 
on the week’s opera. 

Listening groups will also receive 
each week a copy of Opera News, illus- 
trated magazine devoted exclusively to 
opera, presenting information on the 
current Saturday’s opera, on future pro- 
grams and on events of general interest 
in the world of opera, past and present, 
together with articles on operatic pro- 
duction and a reference bibliography of 
recordings and literature. 

A unique weekly Operagram of the 
current Saturday opera will be sent to 
each listening group. This stage chart 
is designed to indicate at a glance just 
what characters are on the stage at any 
moment in each act, and what famous 
arias are being sung. 





MUSIC LEAGUE SCHEDULES 
CONCERTS IN FOUR CITIES 





Washington, Pittsfield, Albany and 
Hartford Plan Late Afternoon 
Series of Recitals 

A series of late afternoon concerts 
will be presented in four cities this year 
by the National Music League, Anna C. 
Molyneaux, manager. 

Known as the P. M. Musical Hour, 
the recitals will be featured this Winter 
in Washington, D. C.; Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
Albany, N. Y., and Hartford, Conn. 
Except in Hartford, a morning Coffee 
Series will also be presented on the 
same dates on a subscription basis. Each 
set of recitals will be built around a 
central theme. The Washington Series 
will trace music from 1600 to the pres- 
ent time. In the Pittsfield, Hartford 
and Albany series a Brahms, Schubert 
and Schumann panorama will be pre- 
sented. Walter Robert, pianist and ac- 
companist, has designed the series. 

In Washington, the Hour will take 
place in Pierce Hall, starting Feb. 5. 
The Coffee Series will be presented in 
the Phillips Gallery. The Albany Insti- 
tute of History and Art will sponsor 
both programs in that city, and in Pitts- 
field both will be presented by the Berk- 
shire Museum. These recitals. will be- 
gin on Jan, 21 and 22, respectively. In 
Hartford the afternoon series will be of- 
fered in the Colonial Room of the Bush- 
nell Memorial, starting on Jan. 23. 

Approximately a dozen artists will 
take part in each series, selected by the 
National Music League. Vocal and in- 
strumental soloists as well as small en- 
sembles will participate. 





Bohemians Hold Second Meeting 
The Bohemians, New York Musi- 
cians’ Club, held its second regular 
monthly meeting at the Harvard Club 
on Nov. 3. Marcel Hubert and Simon 
Barere played Beethoven’s Sonata No. 
3 in A, Op. 69, and Grieg’s Sonata in 
A. Minor, Op. 36, for ’cello and piano. 
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Philharmonic Opens 
Stransky, at the opening perform- 
ances of the New York Philharmonic 
had John Powell, pianist, as soloist. The 


program for both concerts included 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Rach- 
maninoff’s Symphonic Poem, ‘The 


Island of the Dead’; Prelude and Fugue 
for piano and orchestra by Mason; and 
the Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’. 

1921 

Forgive and Forget 
Tumultuous Throng Welcomes Gad- 

ski. Soprano Emerges from Retirement 
in Full Glory of Voice. The one impor- 
tant thing to chronicle in the return to 
the concert stage of Johanna Gadski, is 
that she sang magnificently. 

1921 


O, Those Naughty Librettos! 

A discussion on the moral responsi- 
bility of opera composers for the plots 
of their works was brought forward in 
an address before the Pacific Coast 
Women’s Press Association in San 
Francisco, The speaker declared: “Per- 
haps the custom of singing certain 
works in a foreign tongue in America 
has caused a laxity with regard to de- 
moralizing features in them.” 

921 
An Auspicious Debut 

Korngold Opera at Metropolitan 
Yields Triumph for Mme. Jeritza. 
American Premiere of Newly Imported 
‘Die Tote Stadt’ Results in Moderate 
Success for Work and Striking Recep- 
tion for New Soprano. 

1921 
In Memoriam 

Widow Presents Caruso Bust to Met- 
ropolitan as Homage is Sung. Program 
for benefit of Verdi Home for Aged 
Musicians nets $12,000. Those taking 
part included Marie Sundelius, Jeanne 
Gordon, Giovanni Martinelli, José Mar- 
dones, Giuseppe De Luca, Frances 
Alda, Beniamino Gigli and Geraldine 
Farrar. Orchestra and chorus conducted 
by Bodanzky, Papi, Moranzoni and AIl- 
bert Wolff. 


The club held its first meeting on Oct. 
13. The program presented works by 
Jean Berger, Samuel Barber and Carl 
Engel. 





AMERICAN MUSIC PLAYED 
BY COLUMBIA ORCHESTRA 


Barlow Conducts Radio Symphony in 
Two Premieres at First Four Con- 
certs of Broadcast Series 


‘Columbia’s American Music Festi- 
val’, a new series of broadcasts offering 
at least one American composition each 
week, began on Oct. 11 when the first 
performance of Nicolai Berezowski’s 
Concerto for viola or clarinet was given, 
the composer appearing as viola soloist 
with the Columbia Concert Orchestra 
under the direction of Howard Barlow. 


Two works, ‘Miniature Suite’, by 
Harl McDonald and ‘Elegy in Memory 
of Ravel’ by David Diamond, were 
played on Oct. 25. On Nov. 8, Boris 
Koutzen’s Concerto for five solo instru- 
ments and string orchestra were played. 
A piece for string orchestra by Alan 
Shulman, and Introduction and Allegro 
by Dai-keong Lee, young Hawaiian, 
were given on the Nov. 15 broadcast. 
Mr. Lee’s composition received its first 





What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Three Salient Situations in Korngold's ‘The Dead City’, Given Its Premiere at the Metro- 
politan: Marietta (Maria Jeritza), Maddens Paul (Orville Harrold) with the Power of 
Her Beauty. She Mocks the Plait of Hair That Is the Holy Relic of His Mortuary Shrine. 





She Invokes Anew Tender Memories of His Dead Wife by Singing an Old, Familiar Song 


performance at this concert. All of the 
programs were given by the Columbia 
Concert Orchestra under Mr. Barlow’s 
direction. 





Netherlands Composers Win Awards 
News from Amsterdam reveals that 
the Department of Public Enlightenment 
and Arts in German-occupied Holland 
has taken steps to encourage creative 
musical art in the Netherlands. The sec- 
retary-general of this department has 
awarded generous prizes up to an 
equivalent of about 130 dollars for crea- 
tive accomplishment of recent years. 
Conspicuous by their absence from the 
list are such names as Sam Dresden, 
Willem Pijper and Bertus van Lier who 
are persona non grata under the present 
regime. Among the prize winners were 
Henk Badings, father, and son Landré; 
Alexander Voormolen, Hendrik Andri- 
essen, Piet Ketting, Rudolpf Mengel- 
berg and Bernard van den Sigtenhorst 
Meyer. |S 





‘Don Giovanni’ Performance to Benefit 
Manhattan School 
To assist the Manhattan School of 


Music, the first performance of “Don 
Giovanni’ at the Metropolitan Opera 


House this season, on Dec. 5, will be a 
benefit. Under the direction of Bruno 
Walter, the cast will include Novotna, 
Sayao, Pinza, Schipa and Baccaloni. 
The school now has 550 students, from 
five to fifty years of age. 





For Christmas 


A 
jolly 
good way 
to remember 
your friends 
and relatives this 
Christmas is to 
give gift subscriptions 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
ideal for musicians and 
lovers of music. This will be 
remembered 20 times a year. 
Each gift will be announced 
over your name with a beauti- 
ful three colored Christmas card. 


Check your Xmas list now 
and send the names to us. 





























JOSEPH 


CLIFFORD 


American Tenor 


Ernest Nash 
Scores in Sensational 


NEW YORK Debut 


(Town Hall, Nov. 2, 1941) 


Having studied vocal technique 
with the eminent Olaf Olson and 
developed his operatic roles with 
staff coaches of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Mr. Clifford made his 
formal debut before more than a 
thousand discriminating music 
lovers. 

eeceee 


Mr. Clifford’s work was sincere, 
serious and carefully detailed. The 
voice, naturally voluminous, even- 
scaled and of fine quality, was em- 
ployed with a nice feeling for the 
content and style of his offerings. 
It was at its best when used at 
full power in the lower half of the 
range. Then its fundamental] rich- 
ness and sweetness of timbre were 
most fully disclosed. 

... His talents for operatic work 
were best displayed in the Donizetti 
excerpt, which was given with emo- 
tional intensity and dramatic urge 
... the voice was steady and pleas- 
ing, and at all times could be com- 
mended for its accuracy of pitch, 
smooth legato and refinement. 

NOEL STRAUS, N. Y. Times 


Mr. Clifford was most effective 
when he sang softly throughout, 
as he did in Schubert's “Nacht und 
Traeume” and Wolf's “verschwie- 
gene Liebe”. Many a_ big-voice 
singer might have envied the man- 
ner in which he spun out his piano 
phrases. 

OSCAR THOMPSON, N. Y. Sun 


There was considerable vigor and 
sonority in the sustained tones of 
Stradella’s “Pieta Signore” and 
Handel’s “Sommi Dei’. . . received 
warm applause. 

FRANCIS D. PERKINS, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Mr. Clifford has picked up some 
good pointers in the way of dra- 
matic style and fine-spun pianis- 
simo. 

He disclosed a tenor voice of 
agreeable quality, used with care 
and stylistic sense. 

LOUIS BIANCOLLI. 
N. Y. World Telegram 


Endowed with a fundamentally 
good voice, he offered a varied pro- 
gram which attained one of its 
best moments in Donizetti's ‘“‘Tombe 
degl’avi miei’ from “Lucia di 
Lammermoor”. He knows what he 
wants to do, sings with intel- 
ligence, and has good diction. 

MILES KASTENDIECK, 
Brooklyn Eagle 


eeeee 
NOW BOOKING 
Opera . Concert . Oratorio . Radio 


Pers. Rep.: Reginald S. Tonry 
147 West 39th St., New York City 
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‘FALSTAFF’ GIVEN 
BY ST. LOUIS OPERA 


Halasz Directs Performance of 
Verdi Work Sung in English 
—Thomas in Title Role 


Str. Louis, Nov. 13.—St. Louis closed 
its brief Fall season of opera in a blaze 
of glory with a performance of Verdi's 
‘Falstaff’ in English on Nov. 10. It was 
a crowning achievement for the St. 
Louis Grand Opera Association under 
the artistic and musical direction of 
Laszlo Halasz. 

One of the largest audiences in its 
history witnessed the performance, 
which was effective in every depart- 
ment. As Falstaff, John Charles 
Thomas delineated the role with a zest 
that was only second to his finished 
singing. It was a thoroughly rounded 
characterization in every respect. There 
was an excellent supporting cast headed 
by Dusolina Giannini, whose Mistress 
Ford was a delight, both vocally and in 
appearance. Christina Carroll, the 
young singer who made her operatic 
debut last Spring in ‘Mignon’, received 
a veritable ovation after her principal 
aria in the part of Anne. Sonia Shar- 
nova as Dame Quickly projected the 
true Shakesperian quality of the role. 


Cast Well Balanced 


Hertha Glaz was vocally impres- 
sive as Mistress Page and acted her 
part with vivacity and spirit. Mack 
Harrell as Ford exhibiting a thor- 
oughly resonant and agreeably pleasing 
voice. Felix Knight as Fenton, Robert 
Long as Bardolph, Douglas Beattie as 
Pistol and Monas Harlan as Dr. Caius 
completed the cast, each giving to it 
that integrity and complementary assur- 
ance to make it thoroughly balanced. 

There was fine unity in the singing of 
the many concerted numbers and the 
chorus sang its small bit in a capable 
manner. Mr. Halasz did commendable 
work with the orchestra and again the 
scenic designs of Richard Rychtarik 
brought applause. The entire perform- 
ance deserved much praise. 

Hersert W. Cost 





Chicago Opera 


(Continued from page 11) 


cago operatic stage, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
as Sulpice. and Irra Petina. as the Mar- 
quise de Berkenfield, contributed notably 
to the evening’s success. Mr. Baccaloni 
made an instantaneous hit as the comic 
sergeant, Sulnice. His intuitive sense of 
timing aided in extracting the fullest pos- 
sibilities of the part. Miss Petina was ex- 
cellently cast as the alleged aunt, pos- 
sessing a delicious comedy sense and a 
splendid voice. 

Raoul Jobin, as Tonio, was another ex- 
ample of good casting, as his fine appear- 
ance and exceptionally good voice gave 
added strength to the performance. Smaller 
parts taken bv Mona Bradford, Duchess 
Crakentorp; Stefan Kozakevich, a cor- 
poral; Lorenzo Alvary, Hortentius, and 
Giuseppe Cavadore, a peasant, were well 
co-ordinated in the smooth performance. 

Mr. Papi, guest conductor, received a 
tremendous personal welcome when he 
made his appearance in the orchestra pit. 
He gave ample evidence of his undoubted 
ability to make the Donizetti music sparkle 
and gleam in a wholly refreshing manner. 
Armando Agnini, the guest stage director 
for this opera, deserved great praise for 
the verve with which the entire proceed- 
ings seemed imbued. Chorus and Little- 
field corps de ballet were picturesque and 
auite capable of carrying their portions of 
the evening’s entertainment. QO. 


BARITONE HONORED BY DUDE RANCHERS 


Lansing Hatfield, Wearing a "“Ten-Gallon" Hat, Becomes an Honorary Member of the Dude 
Ranchers’ Association Following His Concert in Sheridan, Wyo. 


SHERIDAN, Wyo., Nov. 20.—Follow- 
ing his recital, which opened the fourth 
season of the Sheridan Cooperative 
Concerts Association, Lansing Hatfield, 
baritone, became an honorary member 
of the Dude Ranchers’ Association. In 
the photograph, he is shaking hands 
with I. H. Larom of Valley, Wyo., 
president of the Ranchers’ Association, 
who informed him of his election, 


while the president of the Cooperative 
Concerts, Ralph Blackledge (extreme 
right), other Dudge Ranchers’ Asso 
ciation officers and members of the 
Rancho Serenaders Orchestra, look on. 
The ceremony took place in the “Stock- 
ade” of the historic Sheridan Inn, once 
operated by William F. (Buffalo Bill) 
Cody. Collins Smith accompanied Mr. 
Hatfield in his recital. 


HOeeUENO EN ANNNHUON enaciNnONN NEE 





FOUR CONDUCTORS 
APPEAR IN DETROIT 


Kolar, Walter, Barlow and 
Marx Share Baton—Many 
New Works Offered 


Detroit, Nov. 18.—The Detroit 
Symphony’s season of Popular Concerts 
opened on Nov. 1 with the appearance 
of Storm Bull, young American pianist, 
as soloist with the orchestra under Vic- 
tor Kolar. 

Mr. Bull played the Rachmaninoff 
second Concerto for piano and orches- 
tra, in C Minor, Op. 18. Despite ex- 
traordinarily helpful support from Mr. 
Kolar and the orchestra, Mr. Bull’s per- 
formance was no more than adequate, 
lacking as it did the sheer physical 
strength to bring the music forcefully 
upon the audience’s consciousness. 

The program was a more than ordin- 
arily interesting one including a first 
Detroit performance of Jack Frederick 
Kilpatrick’s “Two Ozark Sketches’, and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s ‘Pennsyl- 
vania Symphony.’ Both works were 
well received, the final movement of 
Mr. Cadman’s Symphony in particular 
revealing much that was vigorous and 
imaginative in its content, as well as a 
well devised leaning toward the mod- 
ern idiom. Otherwise the program con- 
sisted of the Weber-Weingartner ‘Invi- 
tation to the Dance’, and the Overture 
to Smetana’s ‘The Bartered Bride’. 


Walter Ends Tenure 

Previously, Bruno Walter had com- 
pleted his engagement with a concert 
on Oct. 23, in which his great genius 
was given fullest rein in Schumann’s 
fourth Symphony, the ‘Bacchanale’ 
from Wagner’s “Tannhauser’, and the 
controversial Mahler first Symphony. 

The third concert of the orchestra’s 
regular Thursday night subscription 


series had as guest conductor Howard 
Barlow, with Joseph Victor Laderoute, 
Canadian tenor, as soloist. 

Mr. Barlow directed the orchestra in 
two excerpts from Chadwick’s ‘Sym 
phonic Sketches’: Overture and ‘Noel’; 
Deems Taylor’s Suite from the opera 
‘Peter Ibbetson’, and a careful reading 
of Dvorak’s fifth Symphony. The Tay- 
lor and Chadwick works were new to 
Detroit Symphony audiences. 

Mr. Laderoute sang the aria, ‘Salut 
demeure’ from Gounod’s ‘Faust’; two 
songs of Duparc, ‘L’Invitation au voy- 
age’ and ‘Extase’, and Richard Strauss’s 
‘Heimliche Aufforderung’, ‘Standchen’ 
and ‘Morgen’. He seemed more at home 
in the delivery of the group of Lieder 
than in the operatic work. 

On Nov. 13, Burle Marx, conductor, 
and Elsie Houston, both of Brazil, ap- 
peared with the orchestra in a program 
marked by novelty and excitement. The 
exotic Miss Houston, with her spectacu- 
lar staging of Voodoo incantations, was 
pleasingly shocking to the staid audi- 
ence, which accepted her for that which 
she truly is—an artist of supreme ac 
complishment. 


Marx Work Has Premiere 

Mr. Marx gave a world premiere 
reading of his Theme, Variations and 
Passacaglia, demonstrating that he is a 
composer of more than ordinary ability 
in developing the classical form in lin 
with modern trends. The Passacaglia 
in particular was rhythmically disturb 
ing. 

Beethoven’s First Symphony was the 
opening work on the program, with the 
‘O Canto da Nossa erra’ and ‘Trenz 
inho,’ from Villa-Lobos’s ‘Bachianas 
Brazileiras’, and the Bach-Marx ‘Cha 
conne’ to round it out. Mr. Marx is 
man who devotes himself quietly an 
exclusively to the reading at hand, iea\ 
ing podium histrionics to other con 
ductors. The result is a performanc 
of scholarly attainment, with no negle« 
of color. J. D. CALLAGHAN 














PREMIERES OFFERED 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Lourie’s ‘Kormtchaia’ Symphony 
and New Concerto Grosso by 
Martinu Performed 


Boston, Nov. 17.—Pursuing his cus- 
tomary procedure, Dr. Koussevitzky 
gave us two new items during the past 
fortnight as the result of his explora- 
tion among the more recent orchestral 
works. For the fifth pair of programs 
by the Boston Symphony on Nov. 7-8, 
the centerpiece was a new opus by Ar- 
thur Vincent Lourie, and the complete 
program was as follows: 





Symphony in B Flat, No. 102...... Haydn 
‘Kormtchaia’, Symphony No. 2...... Lourie 
(First performance) 

Symphony No. 4 in E Minor, 

SR cla ates 5's v0} Saran dee obi Brahms 

It may not be amiss to record a brief 
biography of Lourie by way of remind- 
ing readers of MUSICAL AMERICA that 
in addition to being a composer he is 
also the author of the book ‘Serge Kous- 
sevitzky and His Epoch’, published in 
1931; a book which immediately became 
the center of some little controversy in 
certain quarters. Mr. Lourie’s Jewish 
background, his interest in early church 
ritual music, his active membership in 
the Bohemian coterie of famous (and 
non-famous) poets, artists and musi- 
cians who frequented the ‘Stray Dog’ in 
St. Petersburg, his religious skepticism 
and his intellectual attainments inevi- 
tably produced a personality curious in 
its contradictions. Curious also was his 
connection with the Bolshevik govern- 
ment when through the opening years 
of the war, he found his radical views 
substantially approved when he was ap- 
pointed Musical, Commissar of the De- 
partment of Education. This meant 
that he was in the odd position of one 
obliged to confiscate pianos, for instance, 
that were owned by the bourgeosie, yet 
within one minute after confiscation, 
being able by virtue of his office to re- 
store said pianos to their owners in the 
guise of “tools of production.” A break 
with his government sent Mr. Lourie 
to Paris in 1923 and since that time he 
has been ignored, and his name, as far 
as the present generation in Russia is 
concerned, is completely unknown. 


Not a “Revolutionary” Work 


With this backfground, it was inevi- 
table that Mr. Lourie should decline to 
follow-the-leader — any leader — in his 
work as a composer. This was discern- 
able in his ‘Sonate Liturgique’ perform- 
ed by the Boston Symphony on Jan. 2, 
1931 and in his ‘Sinfonia Dialectica’ per- 
formed here on Dec. 1, 1933. From the 
program notes of Mr. John N. Burk we 
are informed that Lourie composed the 
Second Symphony in Paris in 1939, and 
that he explains the title, a symbolical 
word, as follows: “The word ‘Kormt- 
chaia’ which is taken from a Greek 
liturgical verse in which Mary is hailed 
as the ‘guiding mother,’ is a very old 
Russian folk-term endowed with sever- 
al subtle meanings: It means ‘the steers- 
man’, ‘the pilot’; and it stands for the 
lode-star. It is also, in a figurative 
sense, a designation of Mother Russia 
herself.” The composer states that the 
Symphony has no program and that the 
title and a quotation which accompanies 
it have only a general significance. The 
Symphony is such in name only; in form 
it is composed of ten sections, which are 
set forth as a series of variations.”. . 

As often happens, when a composer 
or a good friend goes to some trouble to 
“explain” an opus, the explanation fre- 
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quently becomes involved, and the lis- 
tener who earnestly endeavors to under- 
stand what the music is all about, be- 
comes almost hopelessly confused. As 
a matter of fact, it might have been 
kinder to have omitted the dissertation 
and allowed the music to stand for what 
it is, a series of variations, not on a 
given theme, but on thematic fragments. 
‘This is not a new procedure: Beethoven, 
Sibelius, Wagner and even Franck have 
done virtually the same thing, but their 
efforts have been couched in musical 
terms less ‘contemporary’. ‘Kormtchaia’ 
is not a revolutionary work in the pop- 
ularly accepted sense of the word; its 
experimental measures appear to be 
studies in sonorities, and this of course, 
has been a process employed by both 
Prokofieff and Stravinsky. To this com- 
mentator, therefore, it seems upon a first 
hearing that Mr. Lourie has followed 
fairly faithfully, after all, in the foot- 
steps of some of his fellow composers, 
and the final placement of his new opus 
must be determined in the last analysis, 
by the meaning of melody and its func- 
tion in music. Needless to say, Dr. 
Koussevitzky gave the new ‘Symphony’ 
a superb reading. 

Superb also, was the performance of 
the Brahms item, but the Haydn was a 
disappointment, for again Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky yielded to the temptation to 
“drive” the orchestra. The result was 
not good Haydn, although the perform- 
ance reached virtuoso heights. 


Soloists in Martinu Work 


The sixth pair of programs on Nov. 
14-15 also listed a new work, as follows: 


Symphony No. 6 (‘Pastoral’) 
en, Ge. Kwon es daveabaeeenned Beethoven 
Concerto Grosso for Chamber Orchestra 
Martinu 
(First performance) 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’, Op. 28........ Strauss 


With space confines to be considered, 
it seems advisable to concentrate the 
major portion of this review upon the 
new work by Martinu, pausing but brief- 
ly to write a commendation of the man- 
ner in which Dr. Koussevitzky proffered 
the Beethoven and the Strauss. 

The vicissitudes attending the per- 
formance of the Concerto Grosso have 
been many. It was written in Paris in 
1937; was to have been published by 
‘Universal Edition’ in Vienna; first per- 
formance was set for 1938 in Paris; 
then the ‘Anschluss’ and the disappear- 
ance of the score, temporarily. A year 
later, a ‘second’ premiere was planned 
at Prague and this was also banned. A 
real premiere in Paris was planned in 
1940, under the direction of Charles 
Munch. Diffulties beset the project but 
the concert was finally scheduled. Then 
the German invasion, and the loss of 
the manuscript as its composer retreated 
from Paris. A copy of the score, how- 
ever, was rescued from Prague by the 
Czechoslovak conductor, George Szell, 
and it was from this copy, of which the 
composer had no knowledge, that the 
performance was given here in Boston, 
a performance scheduled for last season 
but unavoidably postponed because of 
delay in copying the parts. 

The work appears to bristle with dif- 
ficulties, especially for the pair of pian- 
ists, upon this occasion J. M. Sanroma 
and Bernard Zighera (first harpist of 
the orchestra), who acquitted themselves 
with honor. Honorable also was the 
work of the orchestra, in fact, the per- 
formance gave ample opportunity for 
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the display of the virtues for which the 
Boston Symphony is famous, and with 
his penetration to the heart of the score, 
Dr. Koussevitzky read the work with 
sympathetic zeal. Mr. Martinu was 
present at this premiere and took sev- 
eral bows at the conclusion of the per- 
formance, although it must be confessed 
that he appeared to present a somewhat 
reluctant figure as he crossed the stage. 
The orchestra stood twice and the audi- 
ence continued to applaud a considerable 
time beyond its customary outburst. In 
all, one may say the Concerto Grosso 
has had, at long last, a successful pre- 
miere. 

As variation, and perhaps in deference 
to the proximity of Armistice Day, Dr. 
Koussevitzky opened this sixth program 
with a stirring performance of The 
National Anthem. 





MANY RECTALISTS 
ENLIVEN CALENDAR 


Anderson, Rachmaninoff, Litwin, 
Travers, Hovaness and Angna 
Enters Give Programs 


Boston, Nov. 17.—In Symphony 
Hall, Marian Anderson, contralto, gave 
one of her most arresting programs in 
recent years. To the discreet accom- 
paniments of Franz Rupp, Miss An- 
derson offered a list of arias and Lieder 
by Handel, Bencini, Bach, Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Gretchaninoff and Rachman- 
inoff. The singer closed her concert 
with a group of Negro folksongs, vari- 
ously arranged. Throughout the after- 
noon her superb artistry impressed it- 
self upon the huge audience that filled 
the hall; an audience that clapped and 
cheered and demanded encores, gracious- 
ly supplied. 

Also in Symphony Hall, Sergi Rach- 
maninoff has been heard in a recital of 
music for the piano, his program includ- 
ing standard works in addition to piano 
transcriptions of songs. A _ capacity 
house attested to the continued popular- 
ity of this artist, who (with Miss An- 
derson) has appeared in Boston as a 
part of Aaron Richmond’s Celebrity 
Series. 





Martini Replaces Bjoerling 

The Boston Morning Musicales open- 
ed their fourteenth season in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler when Nino 
Martini replaced Jussi Bjoerling. Mr. 
Martini offered songs and arias by 
Gluck, Bonocini, Delibes, Huerte and 
others. Miguel Sandoval served as ac- 
companist and soloist as well in a pair 
of Spanish items. The capacity audi- 
ence was warmly applausive. 

In Jordan Hall, Leo Litwin, Ameri- 
can-born and American-trained pianist 
well known locally as an assisting artist 
at “Pops” and as a member of the Mal- 
kin Conservatory faculty, gave his first 
recital in Boston in some five years. Mr. 
Litwin played the Beethoven Sonata in 
G, Op. 79, the Schubert Fantasie Op. 
15, a group of miscellany by Brahms and 
one by Chopin, a pair of Etudes by 
Scriabin and the twelfth Rhapsody by 
Liszt. A very large audience applauded 
the pianist, whose ample technique and 
clean-cut pedaling contributed to a bril- 
liant performance. Mr. Litwin has not 
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yet shaken himself completely free of 
certain interpretative inhibitions. When 
he has accomplished this, his perform- 
ance will acquire a more mellow and 
perhaps a more expansive quality. The 
Scriabin Etudes and the Chopin Ma- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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concerts are given, four of which are 
sponsored by the Indianapolis Founda- 
tion in the public high schools. One or 
two special concerts, sponsored by out- 
side organizations as money-raising pro- 
jects, round out the season. 

As the only major orchestra in Indi- 
ana, the Indianapolis Symphony has 
taken on the character of a state-wide 
institution, being maintained by the In- 
dian State Symphony Society, Inc., of 
which Dr. G. H. A. Clowes is president. 
Work on behalf of the orchestra is car- 
ried on in twenty-five towns of the state 
by the Women’s Committee which, with 
its 3,447 dues-paying members, is said 
to be the largest such organization in 
the country. 

The annual budget, one of the sixteen 
largest for a symphony orchestra in the 
United States, provides union scale 
salaries for the eighty-five musicians for 
a season of twenty weeks. Franklin 
Miner is the manager. 

In the presentation of important 
choral works, the orchestra has the 
cooperation of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phonic Choir, of 200 voices, conducted 
by Elmer A. Steffen. The choir was 
organized at the instance of Dr. Sev- 
itzky in 1937. 

The Indianapolis Symphony, more 
than any other American orchestra, 
should be an inspiration to those strug- 
gling symphonic groups which have not 
yet found solid ground, artistically or 
financially, in their communities. What- 
ever evidence to the contrary, it has 
been shown conclusively here that a 
community can raise itself by its own 
bootstraps in the realm of music when 
the right elements are put to work. 
With a dominant and ingenious person- 
ality as a rallying point, careful plan- 
ning and earnest cooperation toward a 
definite goal on the part of an aroused 
populace work the seeming miracle. 


INDIANAPOLIS MEN 





INAUGURATE SEASON 


Sevitzky Conducts Symphony in 
First Two Events — New 
Transcription Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 20.—The 
Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien Sevit- 
zky, conductor, opened the season with 
the pair of concerts of Nov. 7 and Nov. 
8 with large audiences in attendance at 
the Murat Theater. The program was 
impressively opened by the playing of 
Dubensky’s stirring Fanfare followed 
by ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ which 
brought the audience to its feet. The 
program included the Kreisler-Sevit- 
zky Praeludium and Allegro; Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony; ‘Flivver Ten 
Million’ by Converse; and the ‘Enigma’ 
Variations by Elgar. 

The first work had its world premiere 
at the opening concert. Mr. Sevitzky 
has transcribed the Kreisler violin com- 
position for full orchestra excellently. 

The audience’s curiosity was centered 
upon Converse’s ‘Flivver Ten Million’. 
Before playing this joyous work in- 
spired by the familiar legend “The Ten- 
Millionth Ford is now Serving Its 
Owner”, Mr. Sevitzky warned his lis- 
teners of the noise that was in store for 
them—and he told the truth! The 
orchestration is remarkable befitting the 
subject. The percussion department 
called for extra men, there being seven 


to take charge of the necessary sound 
whistles, anvils, automobile horns, 
wind machine and what not to meet th: 
needs of the score. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


BROOKLYN SYMPHONY 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


John Barnett Conducts New 
Orchestra with Stell 
Andersen as Soloist 





Brook.tyn, Nov. 18.—The borough's 
bid for a distinctive place in the musical 
sun was launched auspiciously at the 


John Barnett 


Academy of Music on Nov. 12, when 
the newly organized Brooklyn Sym- 
phony Orchestra, sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, gave its 
debut concert before a capacity au- 
dience. 

The personnel of sixty includes 
players predominantly young, but all 
professional. John Barnett, the con- 
ductor, proved himself experienced in 
high degree. The program was well 
contrasted, opening with Rossini’s not 
too familiar ‘La Scala di Seta’ Over- 
ture, followed by Grieg’s A Minor 
piano Concerto, with Stell Andersen as 
soloist; Aaron Copland’s ‘The Quiet 
City’ and Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Sym- 
phony. The evening put the accent on 
American growth in major concert 
achievement. The orchestra played 
finely, at moments superbly. Miss 
Andersen brought a wide range of 
poetic and bardic vision to the Scandi- 
navian pages of Grieg. The Copland 
work afforded solo opportunities for 
trumpet and English horn, admirably 
expressed by Joseph Alessi and Con- 
stantine Epp. On the civic side of this 
important occasion, James G. Mc- 
Donald, president of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute, made appropriate comment. 
The second concert is scheduled for 
Dec. 10. Fetix Deyo 





Borovsky Returns to U. S. 


Alexander Borovsky, Russian pianist, 
has just arrived from Colombia, South 
America, where he gave thirteen con- 
certs, eight of which were in Bogota, 
the capital. These were final appear- 
ances in an extensive South American 
tour which included recitals in Brazil, 
Puerto Rico, Trinidad, and other cen- 
ters. Mr. Borovsky’s United States tour 
will start with an appearance with 
the Boston Symphony on Jan. 2. 
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CLEVELAND HEARS 
KOLBERG AS SOLOIST 


New Concertmaster Plays Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto Under 
Baton of Rodzinski 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 17.—Hugo Kol- 
berg, new concert master of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, made his debut as solo- 
ist at the Oct. 30 and Nov. 1 pair of 
concerts in Severance Hall. The Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto proved a _ popular 
choice to introduce the distinguished 
violinist, who gave a fine performance 
from every musical requirement and 
revealed a pleasing and poised stage 
appearance. Mr. Kolberg brings to his 
duties here experience as concert master 
of the Oslo Philharmonic and the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic and has played under 
many celebrated conductors. For the 
past two seasons Mr. Kolberg was con- 
cert master of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. Enthusiastic applause recalled 
him to the stage many times. 

Dr. Rodzinski opened this program 
of Russian music with a zestful per- 
formance of Prokofieff’s ‘Classical 
Symphony’, and closed with the first 
local performance here of Shostako- 
vich’s Symphony No. 5, which gave 
almost every instrument of the orches- 
tra a chance to be heard in a solo 
passage with the simplest of accompani- 
ments, during its four movements. The 
excellent performance revealed Dr. 
Rodzinski’s penetrating study of the 
score and won a response which re- 
flected keen interest in and apprecia- 
tion of the work. 

The first half of the Saturday concert, 
the Prokofieff Symphony and the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto, was broadcast as the 
first of a series sponsored by the prin- 
cipal defense industries of Cleveland. 
A. C. Ernst, chairman of the Citizens 
Committee of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
was the speaker during the intermission 
period. 

The season’s fifth program in the 
symphony series, which was played on 
Nov. 6 and 8 under Dr. Rodzinski, pre- 
sented Beethoven’s Overture to ‘Eg- 
mont’, Debussy’s ‘Iberia’, second Suite 
from Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No, 5, in E 
Minor. 


Carnival Held for Children 


The Cleveland Orchestra presented 
‘A Carnival of Beasts and Birds’, in 
Public Hall on Nov. 2. The perform- 
ance was sponsored by the Women’s 
Committee of the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. A gala time was 
provided for the several thousand chil- 
dren for whom the concert was planned, 
and the larger delegation of adults who 
were present. 

Sharing honors with Dr. Rodzinski 
were Eleanor Painter Strong, who won 
all with her delightful performance as 
narrator in Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’, and Boris Goldovsky and Leon 
Machan, pianists, featured in Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Carneval of Animals’. The 
music presented also included Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture to ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Flight of the Bumble-Bee’, Smetana’s 
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‘The Merry Chicken Yard’, and as a 
closing number, and replacing ‘The 
Ride of the Valkyries’, a rousing per- 
formance of Jerome Kern’s ‘Scenario 
for orchestra’ on themes from ‘Show 
Boat’. 

Keen interest in the master of cere- 
monies attracted many to the concert. 
Gerard Darrow, of the Quiz Kid radio 
feature, displayed equanimity which 
was remarkable as he introduced the 
musical selections and his “colleague,” 
Mrs. Strong. The concert was a great 
success and delighted an audience of 
nearly 6,000. Wiitma Huninc 


GOLSCHMANN BRINGS 
SZIGETI AS SOLOIST 


Violinist Plays Brahms Con- 
certo with St. Louis Men— 
Two New Works Given 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15.—Superla- 
tively beautiful is the only manner of 
rightly expressing the performance of 
the Brahms Concerto in D for violin, as 
it was revealed at the second pair of 
symphony concerts on Nov. 7 and 8 by 
Joseph Szigeti. It was one of those 
meticulously played, perfectly coordi- 
nated performances where artist, con- 
ductor and orchestra are in full accord 
and each gives the very best in effort. 
It will long be remembered by those 
who heard it; Mr. Szigeti won over- 
whelming applause and it was a verit- 
able ovation for all performers. 

Vladimir Golschmann built a mag- 
nificent program around it, opening 
with the first local hearing of Suite for 
small orchestra by Charles Jones. The 
suave rhythmic and melodic writing of 
Mr. Jones was given a clear-cut read- 
ing by Mr. Golschmann. Also heard 
for the first time was ‘Liturgica Negra’ 
by Pedro Sanjuan, who received his 
early musical training in his native 
Spain and then took up residence in 
Havana, Cuba, where he founded the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which he con- 
ducted. It was in Cuba that he secured 
the material for this highly impression- 
istic work based on the ceremonials and 
rituals of the natives, still to be seen 
and heard in the Cuban interior. The 
work consists of three movements in 
which there is fluent use of very mel- 
odic material, punctuated with almost 
unceasing percussion, which excited the 
large audiences to a high pitch of in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Then for good 
measure Mr. Golschmann closed the 
program with a glowing performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
In all, it was one of the most finely con- 
ducted programs in Mr. Golschmann’s 
local career and its success was equally 
due to the unfailing response of the 
orchestra. HERBERT W. Cost 











Sciontis Complete Southern Tour 


Isabel and Silvio Scionti, duo-pian- 
ists, recently completed a tour of 
Mexico and the Southern states. The 
artists will give an all-Bach program at 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., 
Washington, D. C., and in Town Hall, 
-. we 
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C O N C E R T ns * Recital Fare Offers Wide Choice 


M USICAL activity was in full swing 

during the fortnight, with copious 
choice for concert-goers. Pianists were 
Moriz Rosenthal, Josef Lhevinne, Er- 
nest Hutcheson, E. Robert Schmitz, 
Claudio Arrau, Jean Dansereau, Ida 
Krehm, Sidney Foster, Paulina Ru- 
vinska, Marcus Gordon, Eleanor Fine 
and Joseph Kollen. Whittemore and 
Lowe returned for a two-piano recital. 
The vocal roster included Elisabeth 
Schumann, Doris Doe, Leolyn Stiebel 
and Hildegarde Junge. Joseph Szigeti, 
Romulo Ribera, Roman Prydatkevytch 
and Eric Rosenblith were the bowmen 
of the fortnight. The series of Coffee 
Concerts continued at the Museum of 
Modern Art. Chamber music fare in- 
cluded New Friends of Music Concerts 
with the Primrose Quartet and Jan 
Smeterlin, pianist, and with the Mu- 
sical Art Trio and William Horne, 
tenor; and a recital by the Drozdoff 
Trio. La Meri gave a recital of Hindu 
dance. 


Doris Doe, Contralto 


Hellmut Baerwald, accompanist. 
Town Hall, Nov. 3, evening: 
Dirge from Webster’s ‘The White Devil’ 
(MS) Virgil Thomson 
Two Songs from the Cycle, ‘On This Island’: 
‘As It Is Plenty’; ‘Nocturne’ (First time in 
New York) 
Recitative and Aria from ‘Preziosilla’ (MS) 
Virgil Thomson 
‘Im Herbst’ (First time in New York) ‘Stimme 
der Sehnsucht’; ‘Studentenfahrt’....Pfitzner 
‘Proses Lyriques’; ‘De Réve’; ‘De Gréve’; 
- Fleurs’; ‘De Soir’; Texts by the Com- 
poser Debussy 
‘Mihvoll komm ich und beladen’; ‘Epiphanias’ 
Hugo Wolf 
Sie Wissen’s Nicht’; ‘Frihlingersfeier’ 
Strauss 
Whether it is in recital or in an operatic 
role, a sincere and thoroughly artistic per- 
formance may always be expected of Miss 
Doe. On the present occasion, she was 
obviously getting away from the con- 
ventional program, and she certainly suc- 
ceeded. Not since the recitals of Eva 
Gauthier has such a unique list been set 
forth, but that they were all of musical 
importance cannot be said. Mr. Thom- 
son’s setting of Webster’s work was more 
ponderable than that of Gertrude Stein’s 
silly text. Misled by the success of ‘Four 
Saints in Three Acts’ which was due 
largely to the inspired performance of the 
Negro company that performed it, Mr. 
Thomson has attempted something else 
of the same sort. As beauty and ugliness 
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Elisabeth Schumann Jean Dansereau 


have no absolute existence, the value of 
‘Preziosilla’ is an individual reaction. 
One may hazard, however, that the piece 
would be more interesting if sung with 
the tongue in the cheek, supposing such 
a vocal feat to be possible. Mr. Britten’s 
songs need not detain us. 

The Pfitzner works were delivered with 
deep conviction, giving them a significance 
which their inherent qualities did not seem 
to possess. Debussy’s songs Miss Doe did 
very beautifully and those by Wolf were 
convincing. That Strauss’s ‘Friihlings- 
feier’ is not effective for a low voice, is 
not Miss Doe’s fault. She sang it as well 
as any contralto could. 

The audience, which included many 
important musical personages, was most 
enthusiastic throughout the evening. H. 


Jean Dansereau, Pianist (Debut) 


Town Hall, Nov. 4, evening: 


Fantasie in C Minor 

Sonata in A, . 2 No. 2 

Prelude in C Sharp Minor, Op. 45; Ma- 
zurka in A Minor; Op. 17, No. 4; Valse 
Brillante in A Flat, Op. 4; No, 1; Etude 
in F, Op. 25, No. 3; Polonaise in A Flat, 

ey Chopin 

Twelve Preludes, Book 1: ‘Danseuses de 
Delphe’; ‘Voiles’; ‘Le vent dans la 
plaine’; ‘Les sons et les parfums tourn- 
ent dans l’air du soir’; ‘Les collines 
d’Anacapri’; ‘Des pas sur la neige’; ‘Ce 
qu’a vu le vent d’ouest’ ‘La fille aux 
cheveux de lin’; ‘La serenade interrom- 
pue’; ‘La Cathédrale engloutie’; ‘La 
danse de Puck’; ‘Minstrels’ Debussy 


With this program Jean Dansereau, a 
French-Canadian pianist, who is the 
adopted son of Jean de Reszke, made his 
first local appearance, disclosing the pos- 
session - of considerable finger fleetness 
combined with security and a reassuring 
poise in the handling of technical problems 
generally. 3 

The pianist was at his best in the group 
of Debussy preludes, which seemed to be 
the most completely congenial territory to 
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Sidney Foster Marcus Gordon 


him represented on the program, the char- 
acter of his tone in itself being more sig- 
nificant for this music than for the com- 
positions previously listed. Notably suc- 
cessful in the projection of the spirit of 
the pieces were his performances of “The 
Hills of Anacapri’, ‘Puck’s Dance’ and 
‘The Interrupted Serenade’, whereas the 
imaginative implications of ‘The Engulfed 
Cathedral’ were loss fully encompassed and 
some of the others were marred by a cer- 
tain coarseness in the louder passages. 
The delivery of the early Beethoven sonata 
was marked by consistency of purpose and 
clarity of outline, though also like the Mo- 
zart Fantasie, by over-generous pedalling. 
A tendency to let the left hand over-balance 
the right was again apparent in the Chopin 
numbers, of which the waltz was the most 
convincingly effective. The mazurka was 
read rather too much like a nocturne, 
while the polonaise would have been more 
majestic and impressive had the pianist 
brought more opulent tonal resources to it 
and kept the rhythm somewhat more taut. 
It would seem that some drastic self-criti- 
cism could readily eliminate most of the 
major reservations prompted by Mr. Dan- 
sereau’s playing on this occasion. The 
audience was cordially responsive. C. 


Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano 


Leo Rosenek, at the piano, Town Hall, 
Nov. 8, afternoon: 

“If Music Be the Food of Love’ 

‘The Jolly, Jolly Breeze’ 

‘Bist du Bei Mir’; ‘Patron, das macht der 

Wind’ Bach 

‘Abendempfindung’; ‘An Chloe’; Das Veil- 

chen’; ‘Der Zauberer’ Mozart 

‘An die untergehende Sonne’; ‘Haenflings 

Liebeswerben’; ‘Nacht und Traume’; ‘Die 

Post’ Schubert 

‘Ach, im Maien war’s’; ‘Sie blasen zum 

Abmarsch’; ‘Bescheidene Liebe’; ‘Nim- 

mersatte Liebe’ 

Perhaps the two most striking charac- 
teristics of Mme. Schumann’s singing at 
this recital were its exquisite taste and 
sensibility. No one can spin out a phrase 
more beautifully, or sing with more subtle 
inflections of mood. The flawless diction 
of the English songs was notable, and they 
were done with delightful rhythmic lift and 
lightness. ‘Bist du bei Mir’ was deeply 
moving, and the buoyant ‘Patron, das 
macht der Wind’ a model of phrasing. Most 
singers make Bach’s vocal music sound 
like bassoon exercises in the high regis- 
ter, but Mme. Schumann keeps it pure 
in tone and fluid in movement. Whether 
in the tenderness of ‘Das Veilchen’ or the 
mischievous humor of ‘Der Zauberer’, the 
singer was completely captivating without 
ever becoming arch or affected. 

‘An die untergehende Sonne’ is one of 
those Lieder which make one realize with 
a start that Schubert’s genius has not yet 
been half recognized. The bold imagination 
of its structure and its unforgettable har- 
monies place it among his greatest songs. 
And ‘Haenflings Liebeswerben’ is as deli- 
cate as anything of Mozart’s. For ‘Die 
Post?’ Mme. Schumann did not have the 
tonal resources to give the song its proper 
energy, but she sang it with such artistry 
that one easily discounted that fact. In 
the Hugo Wolf group her singing of ‘Sie 
blasen zum Abmarsch’ was especially 
poignant. Among the encores ‘In dem 
Schatten meiner Locken’ was again an ex- 
perience that one would have hated to 
miss. Granted that there were vocal and 
dramatic limitations in Mme. Schumann’s 
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singing, this was nevertheless one of th« 
finest recitals likely to be heard this season 
or any other. The large audience repeat 
edly recalled Mme. Schumann and her ac 
companist, Leo Rosenek, whose artistry) 
is on the same high plane as her own. 

S. 


Sidney Foster, Pianist (Debut) 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 5, evening: 
Prelude, Chorale et Fugue 
‘Carnaval’, 

Nocturne in F 
from Op. 10 Chopin 
‘Danza de la Seducion’; ‘Sacre Monte’— 
Turina 
Polka from ‘L’Age d’Or’ Shostakovich 
‘La Terrasse des Audiences du Clair de 
Lune’ — Debussy 
‘Harmonica Player’ Guion 
‘Naila’ Waltz Delibes-Dohnanyi 
This was Mr, Foster’s recital debut, but 
he had been heard last season as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony as winner of the Leventritt Award. 
His choice of the Franck Prelude, Cho- 
rale and Fugue as the opening work of the 
evening was wisely made, for the rhetoric 
of the music and its expansiveness of style 
were amply fulfilled in his performance. 
Mr. Foster has an excellent technique, a 
warm, plastic tone, and, above all, an un- 
flagging enthusiasm about everything 
which he does, He played the Schumann 
Carnaval’ with the dramatic energy and 
quick changes of mood which this youthful 
(Continued on page 23) 
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music requires. Occasionally he dashed 
through a section too rapidly to grasp its 
content, but even though it was Florestan 
rather than Eusebius who spoke most ef- 
fectively in his interpretation, the perform- 
ance was always alive and imaginative. 
Chopin’s Etudes are so exhilarating to 
play prestissimo that pianists are oiten 
tempted to rush through them at a speed 
which makes it impossible to project their 
color and richness of detail, Mr. Foster 
let his temperament run away with him in 
the Etudes in C Sharp Minor and in F, 
but the brilliance of his playing atoned for 
its occasional blur and inaccuracies. In the 
Nocturne one missed the morbidezza of 
Chopin, hut Mr. Foster played Debussy’s 
‘La Terrasse des Audiences du Clair de 
Lune’ later with a subtlety and tonal nu- 
ance which proved that he has a feeling 
for the more recondite moods of music. 
The Dohnanyi version of the ‘Naila’ Waltz 
has been played to death these many years, 
but Mr. Foster went at it so exuberantly 
that one could not help enjoying it. The 
audience was enthusiastic throughout the 
evening. 3. 


Marcus Gordon, Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 7, evening: 


Two Preludes and Fugues from Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord, Book 1: G Sharp Minor 


ica Me MOTTE Le eee Bach 
gy ee eS eae Schubert 
Czechoslovakian Folk Dance......... Smetana 
Impromptu in G Flat; Scherzo in C Sharp 
EOI I 1. MEN EEE Chopin 
nae ne and Fugue.......... Franck 
Mama, Py Is Wounded’. from ‘Six Sur- 
realist Afterludes’ ........... Harold Triggs 
Sonatina No. 2........... Amadeo de Filippi 
Prelude in Waltz pets Anis Fuleihan 
— SONGUEE ics korvecucdtipereveds Debussy 
MOIR * 903 whsis's ooo ncn nag Balakireff 


Prelude in B Flat, Op. 23, No. 2— 
Rachmaninoff 

At his third annual recital at Town Hall 
Marcus Gordon, a pianist, from San Fran- 
cisco, again demonstrated the ample tech- 
nical agility that had characterized his 
playing on previous occasions here. 

From the standpoint of interpretation his 
best work at this recital was his perform- 
ance of the Franck Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, for here there was ‘much greater 
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discernment of the inner essence of the 
music and a more convincing consciousness 
of its architecture and the relation of the 
individual parts to the whole than were 
evinced elsewhere. Tonally, too, this per- 
formance was of greater significance than 
any other. 

Otherwise, a lack of differentiation i in es- 
sential style resulted in an identical ap- 
proach to all the other composers repre- 
sented, while limited resources of the im- 
agination restricted the recitalist’s per- 
formance to a narrow range of expressive 
effects. Even with this drawback the Sme- 
tana polka was made attractive by the 
verve and élan with which it was dis- 
patched. The de Filipi Sonatina and the 
Fuleihan Prelude were both listed as first 
performances. c. 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 7, evening: 
English Suite in A Minor................ Bach 
Hottnth. ite TH Ei. Wii cccncsictoescccece Mozart 


Etude No. 10, Op. 25; Etude in F Minor 
(posthumous); Prelude in D Fiat; Ballade 


a i ee, “SI. Dilb bc-0 ene sanenacsétas Chopin 
Sie BEE uid ccaventiotbaesdevedncas Debussy 
CED 5.0ddsevesaereeitades shes Bach- Busoni 


It is amazing how few pianists play De- 
bussy really well, and therefore it was 
doubly rewarding to hear Mr. Schmitz, to 
whom Debussy’s piano music is second na- 
ture, play the rarely heard etudes and sev- 
eral other works added as encores. As mu- 
sic, the etudes are rather dry and conven- 
tional, but as studies in technical detail 
they are ingenious and exciting. The one 
“for the five fingers after M. Czerny” is 
deliciously witty, beginning as it does with 
the basic exercise which countless genera- 
tions of beginners have used and suddenly 
whisking off into passages of brilliant fan- 
tasy. The etudes for fourths, for the eight 
fingers, for repeated notes, for chromatics 
and for octaves all encompass their tech- 
nical ends brilliantly. Mr. Schmitz played 
them with feathery lightness, perfect flu- 
idity and flawless clarity, and at all times 
his performances were a model of good 
taste. 

Among the encores, the ‘Golliwog’s 
Cakewalk’ from the ‘Children’s Corner’ 
and the Prelude from the Suite pour le 
piano were especially enjoyable. The cool 
objectivity of approach which characterized 
Mr. Schmitz’s performances through most 
of the program was admirably suited to 
this music. The Busoni transcription of 
Bach’s Chaconne, unlike the garblings of 
most arrangers, is a recreation in pianistic 
terms of the violin work, and when it is 
played with the technical mastery which 
Mr. Schmitz brought to it, it is still deeply 
impressive. The pianist was not in the vein 
at the opening of the recital. His playing 
of the Bach Suite was hurried and rhyth- 
mically erratic, and the Mozart, despite 
some finely articulated passages, was also 
mannered and indifferent in effect. But the 
Chopin group found him in a more com- 
municative mood, especially in the post- 
humous Etude and in the Ballade. The 
audience recalled him many times. S. 


Eleanor Fine, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Nov. 9, afternoon: 


Two Sonatas, in C and A............ Scarlatti 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue.......... Bach 
Sonata in C, Op. 53 CWaldstein’). . Beethoven 
Two Intermezzi: in A, Op. 118, and C Ma- 
jor, Op. BE cb cbcdeedsnioeceses eentnl Brahms 
Etude in c Sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4; 
Berceuse; Impromptu in A Flat; Valse 


ee eG eee Chopin 
(Sr ee Debussy 
Capriccio in F Minor..............-- Dohnanyi 
Fleet fingers, accuracy, and, conse- 


quently, the ability to play very fast and at 
the same time with clean-cut articulation 


Josef Lhevinne Claudio Arrau 


were manifested by Eleanor Fine, a fii- 
teen-year-old Manhattan girl, at her first 
public recital. There was a large gathering 
of well-wishers on hand and she received 
much applause at every opportune moment. 

There were other reasons, too, besides 
those pertaining to technique for which the 
young pianist’s playing was to be highly 
commended; first and foremost, her pro- 
nounced basic musical talent, and then the 
admirable structural balance that was gen- 
erally in evidence. It is true that her tonal 
texture and her scale of dynamics were 
unchanged whether she played Scarlatti, 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms or Chopin, and 
it is also true that, rippling as were her 
rapid scales in the softer passages, she 
forced her tone badly beyond the bounds 
of beauty whenever she essayed a forte, 
while the essence of the slow movement of 
the ‘Waldstein’ eluded her, the Brahms C 
Major Intermezzo was but superficially 
glided over and the Chopin ‘Berceuse’ was 
made merely a study in controlled dyn- 
amics and rhythm, And then her tendency 
to play too fast was all to frequently a 
bad counsellor. 

But there was so much that was admir- 
able in the vital musical approach of the 
young player to her task in general and 
so marked a piano-playing flair was made 
evident that the recital offered significant 
promise for her future musical evolution. 
It is to be hoped that she will continue to 
study intensively without seeking a public 
career until a richer musical experience 
shall have taught her how to cajole the 
masters into revealing their innermost 
thoughts more illuminatingly to her. C. 


Joseph Szigeti, Violinist 


Andor Foldes at the piano. Town Hall, 
Nov. 5, evening: 


BemeRG Te GD cnciccsoccivaceversevcece Tartini 
Semate tm G, Ge. 7B. ccccovccccsvcesess Brahms 
I EEEED” cbs col cccceeneshecesens Debussy 


‘The Maiden With the Flaxen Hair’— 
Debussy-Hartmann 

‘Minstrels’ Debussy 

‘Fontaine d’Arethuse’ ......... Szymanowski 


Intermezzo from ‘Hary Janos’— ident 
Kodaly -Szigeti 


The consummate violinistic skill and the 
aristocratic art that are Joseph Szigeti’s 
were displayed in full measure and with 
impressive results at this concert, with 
which the twelfth Town Hall Endowment 
Series was inaugurated. And the audience 
expressed its gratification by recalling the 
recitalist many times in the course of the 
evening to receive its demonstrative trib- 
utes. 

Mr. Szigeti’s playing left no shadow of 
a doubt of his complete recovery from the 
physical condition with which he had to 
contend towards the close of last season. 
His bow arm was as free as ever, while 
his intonation had its accustomed impec- 
cability and his facile technique was, as 
usual, allied with the most sensitive 
finesse in phrasing. The Adagio of the 
Tartini Sonata was delivered with a fine 
breadth of style and in the two fast move- 
ments the musical essence was at no time 
sacrificed to make a virtuoso’s holiday. 

As for the Debussy Sonata, the violin- 
ist’s sense of structural balance enabled 
him to give more definite form and outline 
to this work than it usually reveals. At the 
same time the vitality with which the mu- 
sic was vivified was not permitted to dis- 
turb its characterically Debussyan values. 
The middle movement, “fantasque et leger’, 
was given with fascinating tonal sparkle. 


Needless to say, the Brahms Sonata was - 


read with a commanding sense of propor- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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(Continued pase page 23) 
tion and, at the same time, meticulous at- 
tention to detail, albeit the approach to it 
was a whit too strictly intellectual to per- 
mit all the emotional value of the music to 
be fully realized. 

If the humorous sallies of Debussy’s 
‘Minstrels’ were not exhaustively projected 
the ‘Maiden With the Flaxen Hair’ was 
made poetically idyllic, and as a gem of 
shimmering tonal beauty the Szymanowski 
‘Fountain of Arethusa’ was one of the 
highest spots of the program. A brilliant 
performance of Mr. Szigeti’s well-fash- 
ioned transcription of the Intermezzo from 
‘Hary Janos’ was appropriately climactic. 
Mr. Foldes was an efficient associate at 
the piano throughout, despite the not al- 
ways desirable quality of his tone. C. 


Ida Krehm, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 10, evening: 


yer 
Sonoeeansresviasiinenninne 


* Sonatas: B Minor, D Minor, F and 
cawadndecibchbtcpwhnes dats ould oseds Scarlatti 
Sore ath h Cu daithden nah becdu tebe ens Mozart 
Four Ballance: G Minor, Op. 23 
A Fiat, Op. 47; F Minor, & § Chopin 
‘Au jardin du vieux serail’............ .. Blanchet 
‘Little Sphinx’; ‘Little Elf’...... suite Ganz 
From ‘L’album de Madame Bovary’; ‘Emma’, 


*Pastorale’, ‘Tristesse’, Chanson, Reverie, 

‘Le Tilbury’ , ‘Autographe’, Barcarolle, 

(Ge Uh. accaangkdeace Milhaud 
TEE Kates t. cad dhdonkas thubuadh<oeoed Infante 


Facile fingers and a compelling verve en- 
abled Ida Krehm to dispatch the more 
spirited Scarlatti sonatas with commend- 
able neatness and deftness, finely polished 
articulation and rippling speed, the per- 
formance of the one in A, played “straight”, 
without the Leschetizky trimmings, being 
especially noteworthy for both its rapidity 
and its security in the treacherous reaches. 

The same dexterity stood the young Chi- 
cago pianist in good stead in the outside 
movements of the Mozart Sonata, whereas 
the Adagio was not made to count for all 
that is inherent in it. Of the four Chopin 
ballades, the major feature of the program, 
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the one in F was the one whose essence 
was the most convincingly conveyed, ac- 
cepting the point of view that prompted 
the very plastic treatment of the opening 
page. The others revealed a careful work- 
ing out and the achievement of many ad- 
mirable details, abeit without a controlling 
grasp of the fundamental architectural pro- 
portions of the work in any case and, in 
consequence thereof, with something less 
than a completely persuasive realization of 
their emotional and dramatic implications. 
A good deal of percussive tone where warm 
beauty was demanded was also a marring 
element, in addition to an over-aggressive 
left hand. 

In the closing group, however, the re- 
citalist again demonstrated that in works 
of smaller framework, and especially those 
of a graceful or even pranksome nature 
she is on essentially congenial ground. 
There was much warm applause at the 
various intervals in the program. C. 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 14, evening: 


ND 8 TTT ere Mozart 
Fantasia in C, Op. 17.............. Schumann 
a ceva tadieceseccnths Weber 
‘La Maja y el Ruisenor’............ Granados 
MEET “Avins 6vdssuck banked Vicdtontsuccean Ravel 
ET Pel cdi cded detenked seks Vanes sch Debussy 


It was when he reached the final group 
on his program that Mr. Arrau played 
most persuasively. He made the familiar 
Granados piece about the maiden and the 
nightingale really poetic, avoiding by the 
exercise of a fastidious taste any of that 
cheapness with which it is so often played. 
The ‘Ondine’ of Ravel, a masterpiece of 
modern writing for the instrument, was 
also done with delicacy and mastery of 
detail. Mr. Arrau kept the music fluid 
and brought out its shifting nuances of 
color with unerring skill and intuition. 
And among the encores his playing of 
Debussy’s ‘Feux di’artifice’ was notably 
subtle and imaginative. 

The recital opened with a neat and 
technically impeccable performance of 
Mozart’s Sonata in D, (K. 576). One 
can play Mozart too carefully and Mr. 
Arrau verged on the pedantic in his ap- 
proach to this Sonata. One would gladly 
have accepted a little rougher handling, 
in order to have more vitality and liveli- 
ness. Nor was the pianist very convincing 
in his interpretation of the Schumann 
Fantasia. He played it with obvious affec- 
tion and thoroughness, but one missed the 
elemental passion of the work; it broke 
down into segments instead of sweeping 
the listener along. There were brilliant 
technical feats, such as the tempo at which 
Mr. Arrau took the break-neck leaps at 
the end of the first section. But it was in 
the Weber Sonata that the virtuosic side 
of the pianist really came into full play. 
Mr. Arrau pranced boldly through this 
music with just the right touch of in- 
souciance. If we are to have revivals of 
this work, this is the way it should be 
played. The audience was large and de- 
manded several encores. S. 


Josef Lehevinne, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 15, afternoon: 
Sonata in C, Op. 24 
Etudes Symphoniques............... Schumann 
Hommage 4 Rameau’; ‘Mouvement’. . 
Fantaisie in F Minor; Valse in A 

Op. 64; Nocturne in F Sharp, Op. 15, 
No. 2; Polonaise in A Fiat.. i 


When Josef Lhevinne played the crack- 
ling descending arpeggio with which the 
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suddenly aware that Chopin must have 
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Arthur Whitternore and 





Ernest Hutcheson 


been familiar with this part of the work, 
at least, when he set out to compose his 
‘Revolutionary’ Etude. For this perform- 
ance of a Sonata that had been awakened 
from a long and well-deserved sleep to 
serve the program purposes of three pi- 
anists within twenty-four hours, Mr. Lhe- 
vinne had adopted the Henselt version in 
part, and it was made clear that the Adagio 
in particular had profited by the Henselt 
editing. 

The final ‘Perpetual Motion’ Rondo, the 
only really familiar portion of the dated 
work, was rippled through at lightning 
speed and without the most fractional sac- 
rifice of clarity, needless to say, a sudden 
flash of explosive brilliance at the end 
giving the audience a special moment of 
excitement. This and the harmonically 
enriched Adagio, which received an illu- 
minating exposition, were the two move- 
ments that were convincingly and vividly 
brought to life. In the first movement, 
especially, Weber would undoubtedly have 
asked a more dramatic and flamboyant 
treatment of his operatic ideas. 

The Schumann ‘Symphonic Etudes’ re- 
reiceved a technically immaculate and au- 
thoritatively balanced performance, conti- 
nent in style to the point of almost ex- 
aggerated objectivity. Among those that 
stood out as particularly ingratiating ex- 
amples of the pianist’s art was the lyrical 
eleventh, in G Sharp Minor. 

When the Chopin group was reached 
sheer pianistic beauty based on a palette 
of richly tinted tonal loveliness marked 
Mr. Lhevinne’s playing of the Fantasie, the 
waltz and the Nocturne, the embellishments 
in the latter being given a shimmering and 
ethereal character that eliminated all con- 
sciousness of digital manipulation. But it 
was in the after-program that the artist 
gave most completely free reign to the 
multifarious resources of his pianistic 
imagination and did his most enchanting 
playing. 

In the Chopin ‘Black Key’ Etude, Op. 
10, No. 5, he afforded the audience a 
chuckle by giving a “quirky” ending to it, 
by reversing the passage of descending oc- 
taves and making it ascend instead, while 
the ‘Butterfly’ Etude was again played with 
the amazing ease at a rapid tempo and the 
lilting effect which this pianist invariably 
tosses it off and the brilliantly dashed off 
Prelude in B Flat Minor was made a 
breath-taking adventure. Similar finger 
fleetness and tone of limpid quality trans- 
figured Mendelssohn’s ‘Spinning Song’, and 
the ‘Folksong’ likewise from the ‘Song 
Without Words’ was also given a fresh 
charm. Then despatching Dohnanyi’s Ca- 
priccio in F Minor with the utmost bril- 
liance and élan Mr. Lhevinne left his audi- 
ence vainly clamoring for more. C. 


Roman Prydatkevytch, Violinist 


Paolo Gallico, assistant pianist. Otto 
Gruenbaum, accompanist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 9, evening: 

Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, for violin 

GD. Sicknwnennspecessiavesassis Max Reger 


Sonata for violin and piano in F Sharp— 
R. vie 


Concerto in A Mimor.........ccccces orak 
ED “Hak svbelalsisoda viens douchcaeetn Bloch 
‘Imps’ “(Burlesque) (adden bthivnn C. Burleigh 

SY CNET asbniveccsrsevice V. Barvinsky 


in i aha canbe eines Th. Akimenko 
Suite: Prelude, Minuet, Gavotte, Rondo— 
M. O. Hayvoronsky 
WL, 00k’, cncuaminneesdebite’ oliada 
‘Kolomiyka’ (West Ukrainian Dance)— 
Hayvoronsky-Prydatkevytch 
Two Pieces Based on Ukrainian Folk- 
Songs: “Homeless Cossack and His 
Steed’ (16th centur 7) and ‘Arkan’ (‘Dance 
of the Hutzuls’, st Carpathian)— 
Prydatkevytch 





Paulina Ruvinska 





John Kollen 


Romulo Ribera 


Reappearing at Town Hall after an in- 
terval of some ten years, Roman Prydat 
kevytch, Russian-American violinist, had 
the assistance of Paolo Gallico in the first 
performance anywhere of his Sonata for 
violin and piano in F Sharp. 

Planned in three movements, the noy- 
elty, which is refreshingly free from mod- 
ernistic problems, proved to be a work in 
which the composer had treated the part 
for the piano much more generously than 
that for the violin, which is sparsely writ- 
ten and concerns itseelf with short and 
widely separated phrases to such an extent 
that it creates little effect of continuity. 
The piano part, on the other hand, is of a 
flowing, opulent character, and it was 
played by Mr. Gallico with ready fluency 
and sudberite, albeit a whit too self- 
effacingly in view of the dominating qual- 
ity of the violin tone. 

Mr. Prydatkevytch’s style of playing is 
essentially a forthright one, and inasmuch 
as his interpretations are not marked by 
any great imaginative or emotional quality, 
the first and last movements of the Dvorak 
Concerto were more congenial material to 
him than the Adagio section. For the same 
reason in the succeeding group the Akéi- 
menko Dance, played with a good deal of 
dash and brilliance, and the Burleigh ‘Imps’ 
were more effectively projected than the 
quieter Bloch and Barvinsky pieces. In the 
Concerto and the succeeding numbers the 
piano parts were played by Otto Gruen- 
baum. A sizable audience was cordially 
applausive after every number, recalling 
the violinist-composer and Mr. Gallico re- 
peatedly after the sonata. c. 


Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 12, evening: 


Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue............ Bach 
Four Organ Chorale-Preludes: ‘Awake, the 
Voice Commands’; ‘In Thee Is Joy’; 
‘Lord, I Call to Thee’; ; ‘Rejoice, Beloved 
Christians’ eid deasneqeses hud Bach- Busoni 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 111........ Beethoven 
SE Be TD BR occ aveccatihsccdceiccces Liszt 


It was after an interval of eleven years 
that Ernest Hutcheson appeared in recital 
(Continued on page 30) 
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million lives have been saved. 


But the battle against this scourge 
must go on. Tuberculosis still kills more 
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ALL RACHMANINOFF 
CONDUCTED BY STOCK 


Composer - Pianist Is Soloist in 
Revised Fourth Concerto— 
Third Symphony Played 

Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, composer-pianist, was the dis- 
tinguished guest artist for the Thurs- 
day-Friday subscription concerts on 
Nov. 6 and 7, of the Chicago Symphony, 
Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor, in 
Orchestra Hall. 


RACHMANINOFF PROGRAM 
Vocalise, Op. 3%, _ 14; Symphony No. 3 





in A Minor, Op. 44 - Symphonic Poem, ‘The 
Island of the Dead’, Op. 29; Concerto for 
Piano, No. 4 in G Minor, Op. 40 


An entire program devoted to this 
artist, proved one of the most satisfy- 
ing of the subscription series thus far 
this season. Mr. Rachmaninoff did not 
appear until the last work, his own Con- 
certo. His entrance caused a demon- 
stration, the orchestra and audience 
rising. The Concerto, recently revised, 
has the vitality and sturdiness charac- 
teristic of this composer. His playing 
had a youthful vibrancy enhancing the 
poetic quality inherent in the Concerto. 
At its conclusion, Mr. Rachmaninoff re- 
ceived a fanfare from the orchestra and 
was recalled many times. 

The melodious content and consistent 
clarity of the Third Symphony received 
masterly interpretation by Dr. Stock 
and the orchestra. The symphonic 
poem, ‘The Island of the Dead’, had 
great beauty and depth and the Vocalise 
for solo violins and orchestra, was 
played with matchless purity of tone. 


Elman Is Soloist 


Mischa Elman, violinist, was soloist 
with the Symphony on Nov. 11, Dr. 
Stock, celebrating his sixty-ninth birth- 
day, conducted. 

A brisk performance of Berlioz’s 
Overture ‘Le Carnaval Romaine’ opened 
the program. This was followed by ‘On 
the Shores of Sorrento’ from Richard 
Strauss’s Symphonic Fantasia ‘Aus 
Italien’. Dr. Stock then turned to Ern- 
est Chausson’s beautiful Symphony in 
B Flat. This work, so full of feeling 
and yet so well ordered by French poise 
and taste, was exquisitely conceived and 
executed. 

Mr. Elman appeared in the Beethoven 
Concerto, producing a rich tone, and 
phrasing eloquently. He played again 
in the Thursday-Friday concerts of 
Nov. 13 and 14, offering the Brahms 
Concerto. He interpreted the work in 
a highly individualistic manner. 

The concert opened with the first 
local performance of Arthur Benjamin’s 
‘Overture to An Italian Comedy’. Dr. 
Stock conducted it in an easy, droll man- 
ner, and the piece’s winking but inno- 
cent humor came pleasantly to the sur- 
face. 

Schubert’s Symphony in C followed, 
and was given one of those sonorous 
big-scale performances which make it 
stand as a monumental work. B. 
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FINE ARTS QUARTET 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Travers, Eppstein, Ward, Hasse, 
Maren and Russian Trio 
Heard—Opera Given 


Cuicaco, Nov. 15.—The Fine Arts 
String Quartet, a newly organized 
group composed of young players from 
the Chicago Symphony (Leonard Sor- 
kin and Bernard Senescu, violinists; 
Sheppard Lehnoff, violist; George 
Sopkin, ’cellist) gave its first concert 
on Nov. 2 in Fullerton Hall in the Art 
Institute. The program included Mo- 
zart’s Quintet in D (K. 593), Shos- 
takovich’s Quartet, Op. 49, and Men- 
delssohn’s Octet in E Flat, Op. 20. 
For the Mozart Quintet, Armand Roth, 
violist, augmented the group. In the 
Mendelssohn Octet, Oscar Chausow 
and David Moll, violinists; Jenska 
Slebos, ’cellist, and Mr. Roth assisted. 

On Nov. 2 Patricia Travers, thir- 
teen-year-old violinist, also gave a re- 
cital, in Orchestra Hall. Her program 
included Brahms’s Sonata in D Minor, 
the Bach Chaconne, Glazunoff’s Con- 
certo in A Minor, and pieces by 
Shostakovich, Szymanowski and Paga- 
nini. 

Beatrice Eppstein, Chicago pianist, 
appeared in Kimball Hall on Nov. 3, 
playing a program which included two 
Bach-Busoni Chorale Preludes, the 
Mozart Fantasia in C Minor, and the 
Brahms-Paganini variations. 





Serkin Begins Piano Series 

The first artist to appear in the 1941- 
42 Musical Arts piano series was Ru- 
dolph Serkin, who drew a capacity 
audience to Orchestra Hall on Nov. 4. 
He played Beethoven’s ‘Hammerklavier’ 
Sonata, Bach’s Toccata in E Minor, 
and twelve Etudes of Chopin. 

Kenneth Ward, tenor, was heard in 
Kimball Hall on Nov. 5. He sang ex- 
cerpts from Bach’s B Minor Mass and 
from Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’, as well 
as a variety of lyric songs. The accom- 
panist was Edgar Nelson. 

On Nov. 7 Eldon Hasse gave the 
first of a series of free organ recitals 
scheduled every Friday at noon in Kim- 
ball Hall. His program included 
works by Buxtehude, Bach and Mar- 
tini. The series is sponsored by the 
Illinois Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

Ilse Maren, Chicago pianist, appeared 
in the same hall on Nov. 9. Her pro- 
gram was made up of works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Scarlatti, Schumann and 
Smetana. 

The Russian Trio presented a morn- 
ing musicale in the Arts Club on Nov. 
4. The program consisted of Schu- 
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bert’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 99, and Men- 
delssohn’s Trio in D Minor, Op. 49. 
The American Opera Company gave 
a performance of Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ 
in Kimball Hall on Nov. 2, under the 
musical direction of John Alten. Violet 
Mumsen, John» Kay and Martin 
Boughan sang the roles of Violetta, 
Alfredo and the elder Germont. B. 





Claudia Cassidy Gets New Chicago Post 

Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Claudia Cassidy, 
well known music critic for the Journal 
of Commerce, has been appointed 
music editor of the new newspaper 
founded by Marshall Field, which has 
been given the name of the Chicago 
Sun. William Leonard, who has been 
a member of the Journal staff for sev- 
eral years, has been appointed as Miss 
Cassidy’s successor. 





Stinson Resigns Post on Chicago Paper 

Eugene Stinson, for twelve years 
music critic of the Chicago Daily News, 
recently resigned his post. At present 
he is in New York. Previous to his 
service on the News, he was with the 
Chicago Journal for eight years, and 
became critic of the News when that 
paper purchased the Journal. 





Boston Concerts 
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zurka in F Sharp Minor were models. 

In Jordon Hall, Patricia Travers, 
violinist, offered the following program 
to the excellent accompaniments of Ber- 
nard Frank: Prelude and Allegro, Pug- 
nani-Kreisler; Sonata in D Minor, 
Brahms; Concerto in A Minor, Glazun- 
off; Chaconne (for the violin alone), 
Bach ; Two Preludes and Polka, Shosta- 
kovich; ‘La Fontaine d’Arethuse’, Szy- 
manowski; and ‘I Palpiti’, Paganini. 
This young daughter of a New Jersey 
lawyer has come a long distance on the 
road to virtuosity. Still in her ‘teens, 
she plays with the assurance and 
breadth of a veteran. Modest in her 
stage manner and comely to look upon. 
Patricia Travers made a decidedly fa- 
vorable impression upon her large audi- 
ence, including that minority group in 
the Critic’s Corner. 

Angna Enters, dance-mime, gave two 
notable recitals in Jordan Hall within 
the fortnight; her audiences took keen 
interest in her programs. 

The Musical Guild of Boston, of 
which Mrs. Arthur Cone is president, 
has sponsored a recital in the concert 
hall of the College Club by Rae Mus- 
canto, soprano, and Margret Kurtjian, 
pianist. Leo Litwin appeared in the 
role of accompanist to Miss Muscanto. 
The young artists were cordially re- 
ceived by a large audience. Miss Kurt- 
jian played in a musical manner, but 
her performance was most unfortunately 
marred by noisy pedaling, a fault she 
must immediately take steps to remedy. 
Miss Muscanto disclosed a voice of 
somewhat uneven quality but wide 
range, at present restricted in the upper 
register. A few mannerisms militate 
against her at present, but when she 
allows herself to become the instrument 
through which a song is delivered, her 
performance is interesting. 

In Steinert Hall, Alan Hovaness, 
composer-pianist, has been heard in a 
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program of works of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Liszt, and compositions 
of his own. 





NYA Chorus Begins Radio Series 


On Oct. 27, the NYA Chorus, under 
Robert Hufstader, inaugurated a new 
series of radio programs entitled ‘I Hear 
America Singing.’ The new series fea- 
tures songs representative of the Ameri- 
can spirit. Included are Negro Spirit- 
uals, sea chanties, patriotic tunes, folk 
songs, and melodies from operettas and 
musical shows. 
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tional fervor of Mr. Walter's conducting. 

Mme. Szantho, soloist in the Rhapsody, 
sang the poignant and _ long-breathed 
phrases with a wealth of vocal splendor, 
though a lack of clarity in enunciation 
made it a matter of some dispute as to 
whether she was singing in German or 
English. The body of men’s voices com- 
pleted the ensemble impressively. The in- 
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Emanuel Feuermann Leon Barzin 
terpretation of ‘The Song of Destiny’ also 
combined choral singing: of lofty propor- 
tions with playing by the orchestra of a 
transcendent beauty. All concerned, not 
only Mr. Walter and the four soloists, but 
also the director of the choir, John Finley 
Williamson, were required to take many 
bows. 


Brailowsky Is Soloist with City 
Symphony 

New York City Symphony. Jean Paul 
Morel conducting. Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 9, evening : 

Symphony No. 4 in D Minor 

Symphonic Variations for Piano and Or- 

Franck 

‘La P Debussy 

‘Totentanz’ for Piano and Orchestra...Liszt 

This was a_ stirring concert. Mr. 
Brailowsky was thoroughly in the mood 
for bravura, Mr. Morel conducted with 
vitality and precision, and the orchestra 
played extremely well. Schumann’s D 
Minor Symphony is one of the freshest 
and noblest works in the entire orchestral 
repertoire and it should be heard far 
oftener than it is. Mr. Morel captured 
its buoyancy of spirit and rhythmic drive 
admirably. If he was less successful in 
reflecting its romantic intimacy of mood, 
especially i in the Romanze, he never let the 
music sag or lose its warmth of expres- 
sion. 

Mr. Brailowsky played the Franck Sym- 
phonic Variations with a virtuosity which 
positively glistened. At times one had 
the feeling of watching a superb mechan- 
ism in operation, but this did not mean 
that the pianist’s playing was lacking in 
musical eloquence. The music is not ex- 
actly soul-searching in any case, and Mr. 
Brailowsky made its sonorous rhetoric ex- 
citing. The Liszt-Busoni ‘Totentanz’ he 
took at its face value, interpretatively 
speaking. The technical finish and ease of 
his performance were astounding. As 
an example of empty, tinsel show-off, the 
‘Totentanz’ rivals the ‘Don Juan’ Fantasy 
in vulgarity, but Mr. Brailowsky played 
it so impeccably that one regretted the 
expenditure of such brilliance on some- 
thing of so little worth. The performance 
of Debussy’s incomparable ‘La Mer’ was 
a fine achievement for the orchestra and 
Mr. Morel. Less sinuous and plastic than 
most interpretations, it was full of color 
and passion. Conductor, soloist and or- 
chestra were warmly applauded through- 
out the evening. 


National Orchestral Association 
Launches Season 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Emanuel Feuerman, 
‘cellist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 10, evening: 

‘Fiesta’ Fuleihan 

*Waldesruhe’, ry for ’cello and orches- 

ns Rondo, Op. 94, for ’cello and orches- 


‘Schelomo’, Hebrew Rhapsody for ” pews 
orchestra loc 
Beethoven 

When Emanuel Feuermann and the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association get together, 
something delightful is sure to result and 
this opening concert of the organization’s 
current season was no exception. But the 
word delightful is a superficial character- 
ization of Mr. Feuermann’s playing of 
Ernest Bloch’s ‘Shelomo’, for this per- 
formance is one of the great musical ex- 
periences of the day. The rhapsody ‘She- 
lomo’ is unique; it has almost nothing in 
common with the concertos and solo pieces 
of the standard repertoire, for it was com- 
posed as an ecstatic expression of grandeur 
and of suffering and disenchantment. It is 
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pure poetry, and the solo ’cello sings and 
chants with overwhelming eloquence 
through a web of gorgeous sonorities in 
the orchestra. One could say much about 
the fascinating structure of this score, but 
all such considerations are swept away as 
soon as its poignant opening measures are 
heard. Mr. Barzin and the orchestra 
wrought manfully, and the performance 
was a feather in their caps, even if they 
did not capture all of the glitter and 
power of the music. Mr. Feuermann made 
the ’cello sound as plastic and expressive as 
the human voice. 

The concert opened with Anis Fuleihan’s 
‘Fiesta’, a brisk, rather noisy piece which 
finally settled down to an echo of Ravel's 
‘Bolero’ after going through various phases 
of experimental sonorities. Mr. Barzin and 
his players gave it a rousing performance. 
Then came a tribute to Dvorak, in the 
form of two unfortunately mediocre works 
which even the mastery of the soloist could 
not make interesting. The ‘Waldesruhe’ 
(taken from the Edwin A. Fleischer col- 
lection) is in the style of the most tepid 
products of German romanticism; and the 
Rondo is extremely slight. A bustling per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, the least inspired of the nine, not 
without its passages of solid dullness, 
brought the evening to a close. Applause 
was hearty and well deserved by soloist, 
conductor and players. ae 


Rachmaninoff Plays Under Ormandy 


Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 11, 
evening. 

ALL-RACHMANINOFF PROGRAM 

Symphony No. 2 in E Minor, Op. 27; Con- 

certo No. 4 in G Minor, Op. 40. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff proved again that he 
is the ideal soloist with orchestra, particu- 
larly in his own works, when he intro- 
duced his revised Concerto No. 4 on this 
program. His playing was brilliant, vital 
and warm, And the firm power of his 
touch made the piano sing in collaboration 
with the incomparable strings of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra: neither over nor under 
them, but with them. The ease with which 
he produced volume without losing an iota 
of sonority or graduation in shading was 
again unbelievable. 

The Concerto itself, which was first 
written in 1926 and revised last Summer, 
does not seem, on first hearing, to stand 
on a par with its predecessors. According 
to the composer the revisions of the first 
two movements consist largely in matters 
of orchestration, but the finale was com- 
pletely re-written. His mastery of the or- 
“chestra was apparent throughout, _ fine 
grained and rich in color. And the writing 
for the piano was replete with the devices 
that so distinguish his earlier works: the 
soaring piano melody accentuated by 
plucked string accompaniment ; the nimble, 
pulsing runs when the orchestra takes over 
the theme; and the great chords vibrating 
through the full weft of his instrumenta- 
tion. However, the work does not really 
take fire until the middle of the second 
movement. And, although the finale is 
splendid virtuosity, there is little in this 
Concerto that Mr. Rachmaninoff has not 
said to better effect in earlier works. 

The orchestra played beautifully in the 
Concerto and Mr. Ormandy conducted 
with understanding and sensitivity, The 
performance of the Second Symphony was 
expert and rewarding. In spite of the mod- 
ernists it seemed to hold up well in audi- 
ence appeal. Both orchestra and conductor 
earned their share of applause. But nat- 
urally, and justly, the lion of the evening 
was Sergei Rachmaninoff. 


Stokowski Conducts Beethoven’s Ninth 


Leopold Stokowski chose Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony for the second program 
in the NBC Symphony series under his 
baton at the Cosmopolitan Opera House on 
the evening of Nov. 11. Soloists were 
Anne Brown, soprano; Winifred Heidt, 
contralto; William Horne, tenor, and 
Lawrence Whisonant, bass. The chorus 
was the Westminster Choir, of which 
John Finley Williamson is director. 

One of the most notable aspects of this 
stirring performance was Mr. Stokowski’s 
rhythmical steadiness of line. All of the 
questionable ritardandi and experiments 


CONDUCTOR AND 
TWO SOLOISTS 
FOR 
NEW YORK CITY 
SYMPHONY 


Jean Paul Morel, 
Conductor (Above) 


Alexander Brailowsky 
(Above Right) 


Benno Rabinoff 
(Right) 


in dynamics which have marred so many 
of his recent interpretations were absent 
on this occasion, and the conductor’s mas- 
tery of the score and of the orchestra be- 
came doubly impressive thereby. It was 
an amazingly clear and vital performance 
of a work which abounds in knotty pas 
sages. Had the acoustics of the hall 
been good, and the balance between the 
chorus and orchestra more satisfactory, 
there would have been nothing more to 
ask for. 

The soloists sang admirably, and it was 
a pleasure to observe how meticulously 
they followed Mr. Stokowski’s wishes in 
matters of phrasing and tempo. For once, 
the intricate quartet passages in the final 
movement did not sound like a mad 
scramble to keep together, and the en- 
trances of the chorus were as sharp as a 
knife-edge. The orchestra was somewhat 
smothered by the by no means imponderable 
mass of the chorus in front, but it played 
with tremendous vigor. In the Scherzo, 
the unrelenting tempo was _ sustained 
throughout, and the brasses of the or- 
chestra outdid themselves. The audience 
(a part of which arrived at 9:30, to the 
exasperation of those trying to listen to 
the music) recalled Mr. Stokowski many 
times and heartily applauded both solo- 
ists and choir. S. 


Walter Conducts Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Bruno Walter conducting. Artur Schnabel, 
pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 14, afternoon: 


a a to ‘Egmont’; Concerto in C, No. 1, 
Beethoven 
Bruckner 


Anton Bruckner was a man so remote 
from the world of theatre gossip and self- 
advertisement that it is no wonder that 
his music did not create the nine-days- 
wonder stirred up by that of composers 
who had far less to say. But as time goes 
on, and conductors like Mr. Walter let 
his music be heard, its wealth of feeling 
and ideas, its majestic structure and above 
all its burning sincerity will prevail. The 
Seventh Symphony, for all its panoply of 
brass and dramatic climaxes, is essentially 
an intimate work. It is full of the self- 
communion of the mystic and of that peace- 
ful serenity which the Austrian landscape 
that Bruckner knew and loved evokes even 
in the most casual traveler. There is 
nothing empty or affected in this music. 
Its baroque grandeur of style reflects the 
architecture of the churches and mon- 
asteries where Bruckner lived and worked 
as organist. And Mr. Walter conducted 
it with surpassing nobility and eloquence. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony was also 
at its best in the Beethoven Concerto. 
Everything that could be done to make 
this rather mechanical and superficial work 
compelling was done by Mr. Schnabel. His 
performance had tremendous strength and 
an intimacy of comprehension which made 

(Continued on page 28) 














TOSCANINI FULFILLS 
INITIAL ENGAGEMENT 


Conducts Schubert Seventh and 
Compositions by Brahms 
and Respighi 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 18.—Fulfilling 
the first of his engagements as guest- 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the concerts of Nov. 14 and 15, Ar- 
turo Toscanini was vociferously ac- 
claimed by capacity audiences, the 
fervor of the tribute signifying the 
esteem in which the veteran maestro 

is regarded here. The program: 





remains 200. > 0, MO Cio. .s ctcebesssecs Schubert 
‘Iberia’; ‘Images’ for Orchestra, 

alg 9 nl i SG Ra eee ee Debussy 
TS Rr oree Respighi 


The memorable contribution was a 
beautifully wrought and vitally paced in- 
terpretation of Schubert’s truly great 
score, the reading being one of the 
most inspiring in the recollection of this 
reviewer both as to the superior quali- 
ties of technical and rhythmic state- 
ment and the exalted levels of musical 
and esthetic expression reached and 
maintained. 

As in the Symphony, the musicians 
strove for and gave their best in re- 
sponding to Toscanini’s leadership in the 
Debussy and Respighi compositions, 
each superbly set forth and attesting to 
the masterly powers of the conductor 
and the virtuosity and resiliency of the 
orchestra, sectionally and as a whole. 
However, despite a remarkable projec- 
tion, the Debussy music, at least for this 
listener, lacked something in “atmos- 
phere” and while a brilliant performance 
of the Respighi compelled admiration, 
there was the thought that the magnifi- 
cent energies expended might well have 
been devoted to the service of more 
worthy and important music. 


Brahms Rhapsody Sung 
With Eugene Ormandy conducting, 
the concerts of Nov. 7 and 8 offered a 
program compromising: 
Toccata, Adagio, and 


NN TAS cncavabhhees 0 uids Bach-Ormandy 
Rhapsody for Alto, Male Chorus, 


and chestra 
Soloist: Blanche The 


‘bom 
University of Pennsylvania Men’s Glee Club 
Symphony No. 3, in E Fiat, 
SR Ne Peper Beethoven 


More than ordinary interest attached 
to the presence of Miss Thebom as solo- 
ist. Twenty-five and a pupil of the 
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By Having Men Sing the Masculine Roles in Operas Which Are, by an Operatic Tradition, 

Usually Sung by Women, the Philadelphia Opera Company, in Its Opening Production of 

‘Faust’, Casts the Tenor, John Toms (Left), in the Role of Siebel, Suitor of Marguerite. In 

the Same Company's Production of ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ William Hess, Tenor (Center), 

Sings Cherubino. The Part of Octavian in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ Is Assigned to David Brooks, 
Tenor (Right) 


late Giuseppe Boghetti, she was making 
“to all intents and purposes” her profes- 
sional debut, her first appearances with 
orchestra, and her initial bows in a 
major musical center. It may be said 
that she scored a decided and deserved 
success. Of impressive and handsome 
stage presence, the young artist met the 
exacting vocal and interpretative de- 
mands of the solo part in the Brahms 
Rhapsody admirably, revealing distinc- 
tively fine present resources and quali- 
ties, and the very definite potentialities 
for richer and exceptional achieve- 
ments. Prolonged applause acknowl- 
edged her accomplishments. 

The choral parts in the Rhapsody 
were commendably sung by the Uni- 
sersity of Pennsylvania group (Robert 
S. Godsall, director) and Mr. Ormandy 
and his colleagues accounted for a fluent 
and sympathetically-integrated rendition 
of the orchestral passages. 

Well-performed with much attention 
to dynamic contrasts, Mr. Ormandy’s 
skillfully instrumented version of 
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Bach’s organ Toccata, Adagio, and 
Fugue in C, found favor with the audi- 
ences. As for the presentation of the 
‘Eroica’ Symphony, received with ap- 
parent enjoyment and approval, unre- 
served praise cannot be voiced. Some 
of the accelerated tempi in the first and 
final movements impaired the values of 
the music and weakened its force and 
impact as well as marring precision and 
clarity of articulation in faster passages. 
The second in a group of programs 
featuring works by the three “Bs’’, the 
bill was repeated on Nov. 17 at the 
third concert in the Monday evening 
series, Miss Thebom again garnering 
plaudits and reaffirming her endowments 
as a singer and artist. The Monday 
evening concert on Nov. 3 witnessed a 
repetition of the Oct. 24-25 program. 


Philadelphia Opera 
(Continued from page 3) 
times sang a bit too loudly, sacrificing 
finesse and beauty of tone. 

As it developed on this occasion, the 
substitution of a tenor for a mezzo- 
soprano in the “male” role of Siebel, 
proved justified, the part being ade- 
quately acounted for by John Toms. 
Gabrielle Hunt as Martha and Finley 
Walker as Wagner, rounded out the 
cast, fulfilling their assignments laud- 
ably. 

The instrumental score was played in 
satisfactory fashion by the orchestra of 
some forty musicians but the work of 
the chorus showed room for improve- 
ment, the choral passages in the second 
scene of the first act lacking precision in 
attack and evenness of rhythm. The 
settings, lighting, and costumes were, on 
the whole, appropriate, although the 
‘Garden Scene’ struck this commenta- 
tor as something put together by “ama- 
teurs” rather than professionals. 








PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17.— Emma 
Feldman, manager of the Philadelphia 
All Star Concert Series, announces that 
due to Kirsten Flagstad’s present de- 
tention in Europe because of the war, 
the date originally assigned for her ap- 
pearance, Dec. 4, will be filled by Duso- 
lina Giannini and Ezio Pinza. 
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AMERICAN SYMPHONY 
LAUNCHES SERIES 


Barone Shares Podium with 
Bales in First Event—Two 
Vocal Soloists Appear 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 20.—The 
American Little Symphony of Phila- 
delphia (formerly the Philadelphia 
Little Symphony) inaugurated a series 
of three concerts in the Academy of 
Music Foyer on Nov. 6. Joseph Ba- 
rone, the group’s founder-director, and 
Richard Horner Bales shared podium 
duties, and there were two soloists, 
Shirley Sinclair, soprano, and Charles 
Wistar Yearsley, baritone. By the ex- 
cellent results obtained generally, Mr. 
Bales impressed as one of the best 
guest-conductors thus far introduced. 
He revealed marked ability in leading 

(Continued on page 29) 
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GOLDEN GATE OPERA 
VISITS LOS ANGELES 


San Franciscans Give Seven 
Performances Including 
Several Novelties 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 18.—The South- 
ern Californian grand opera season of a 
week of seven, has been tendered by 
the San Franciscans, welcomed by sell- 
outs in the balconies and snubbed by 
society. A wisely conservative choice 
of four out of the seven resulted in 
about an even break financially. The 
opening ‘Simon Boccanegra’, conducted, 
by Erich Leinsdorf on Nov. 3, was the 
most successful operatically with not- 
ably fine singing and magnificent acting 
by Los Angeles’s principal reason for 
swelling out its musical chest, Lawrence 
Tibbett. 

‘The Barber of Seville’, led by Gae- 
tano Merola, general director, on Nov. 
8, drew the largest audience to the 
Shrine Auditorium, which seats 6,000. 
There were no boxes this year because 
Los Angeles refused to buy them. The 
long balcony was filled for “Tannhauser’ 
conducted by Leinsdorf with Lauritz 
Melchior and Stella Roman in the stel- 
lar roles for the last performance of the 
week, a matinee on Nov. 9. 

Unusual interest was shown among 
the opera-knowing customers in Italo 
Montemezzi’s ‘Love of Three Kings, on 
Nov. 7, the composer conducting. In 
this opera as in ‘Simon’ the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, which the opera com- 
pany has on its pay-roll for the dura- 
tion of the Fall Coast opera season, 
showed its merit. Montemezzi was ap- 
plauded almost as much as the star, 
Grace Moore. She had been taught her 
role by the conductor-composer and they 
were in complete accord. She sang 
with great beauty and care and her 
voice filled that great barn of an Audi- 
torium to the last row. 

Subtleties of the score were brought to 
the fore by Ezio Pinza. Robert Weede 
was making his Los Angeles debut and 
made a place for himself at once with 
good singing in the part of Manfredo. 

A promising young singer from the 
studio of Mario Marafioti (teacher of 
Grace Moore), Marion Bell distin- 
guished herself in a small role in this 
opera and in the short but important 
role of the Shepherd in ‘Tannhauser’. 
Another young aspirant, nineteen-year- 
old Jerome Hines, bass, was successful 
in small roles because of a resonant, 
well-trained voice and good personality. 
He is a pupil of Gennaro Curci of Hol- 
lywood. 

‘The Daughter of the Regiment’, con- 
ducted by Gennaro Papi, was well 
patronized because of Lily Pons, who is 
popular here as elsewhere. Salvatore 
Baccaloni made a Los Angeles debut in 
this opera on Nov. 4. Irra Petina had 
many character roles during the week 
and proved to have improved as an 
actress through her Hollywood film ex- 
periences. She is a favorite here, hav- 
ing been a star in light opera as well as 
grand. 

‘Der Rosenkavalier’, rather heavily 
directed in the pit by Leinsdorf, was 
not a financial success this year but 
those who went saw a first-rate pro- 
duction with Lotte Lehmann, the unsur- 
passed Marschallin and pretty Risé 
Stevens as Octavian. Alexander Kipnis 
as Baron Ochs left an impression of 
riotous fun. 

The average attendance in Los An- 
geles was 4,600 according to the San 
Francisco business manager, Paul Posz. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1941 


With a total attendance of 31,000 the 
company grossed $92,800. 
IsaABEL Morse JONES 


JANSSEN ORCHESTRA 
BEGINS NEW SERIES 


Conductor Offers Four First 
Local Performances—Duo- 
Pianists Are Heard 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 16.—The orches- 
tral season started with the Janssen Or- 
chestra concert in the Ebell Theater on 
October 30. Werner Janssen, on his 
mettle this second season, chose four 
local “firsts” for Los Angeles: Haydn’s 
D Major (B. and H. No. 57) Sym- 
phony, ‘Bachianas Brasileras’ by Villa- 
Lobos, William Grant Still’s ‘Old Cali- 
fornia’, which Janssen commissioned, 
and Walton’s ‘Crown Imperial Corona- 
tion March’. Bartlett and Robertson, 
duo-pianists, played Bach’s C Major 
Concerto and Saint-Saéns’s ‘Carnival 
of Animals’ and scored heavily. 

Eudice Shapiro is the spirited con- 
cert-master this year and there are 
other changes in the personnel of the 
Janssen orchestra making it younger 
and slightly more feminine. The forty- 
five-piece group is playing exceedingly 
well although the season has just begun. 
Janssen finances this top-rank chamber 
orchestra for playing new and rare 
works and asks only ticket-buying from 
the public. IsABEL Morse JONES 








‘La Vie Parisienne’ 
(Continued from page 13) 


cessful with the week’s audiences. 

Of the singers it must be said first 
that they were professional throughout. 
Carolina Segrera was outstanding as 
the opera prima donna. There was an 
unfailing charm in her characterization, 
a warmth and sincerity in her speech 
and a richness in her voice that en- 
deared her to all. Clifford Newdahl 
was a remarkable facsimile of a middle 
aged American bent on getting the most 
out of Paris-town without infringing 
on the decorum necessary for a father 
before his daughter. The role made 
few demands vocally but he took full 
advantages of his opportunities. His 
acting in the lively dancing scene when 
he gets drunk with the young baron 
was robust without being coarse. And 
his little flirtation with the opera singer 
was handled with the utmost taste 
without missing an iota of humor. 


Rasely Sings Comedy Part 


The Jackson of George Rasely was 
conceived on broad farce lines. It was 
red-blooded and rich in detail. If it 
seemed over-emphasized occasionally 
the fault was not with him so much as 
with the writing for the part, which 
was a little too close to a European’s 
conception of an American to be con- 
vincing for Americans. Mr. Rasely’s 
feeling for the comic is a gift of a high 
order, however, and he had an enthu- 
siastic audience with him from the first. 

Ralph Magelssen and John Tyers 
contributed admirably to the musical 
side of the work as the two friendly 
young rivals. Both sang exceedingly 
well. And what is more, they held 
their share of histrionic honors, spoke 
clearly and generally maintained the 
light touch of Parisian good fun. Ruby 
Mercer was an attractive Evelyn. She 
had the proper innocence and reserve 
for the American girl caught in the be- 
wilderment of French manners. And 


her voice was clear, well produced and 
musical, 

Ann Lipton was vivacious and capti- 
vating as Gabrielle. Her scenes with 
Jackson were tellingly flip and she ap- 
parently became the favorite of the au- 
dience with her singing of ‘Es-tu con- 
tent, mon colonel’. For, although her 
characterization might almost have 
been that of a soubrette in New York, 
London, Berlin or Hoboken as easily 
as in Paris, she brimmed over with per- 
sonality. And she sang her little songs 
delightfully. 

Others in the cast deserve credit for 
their performances. Hugh Thompson, 
listed only as Gontram, appeared in 
three other parts also, and was pic- 
turesque in each. Norman Roland, 
Leon Lischiner and Paul Best filled 
other minor roles creditably. 

The chorus captured the rhythmic 
vitality of the operetta and sang with 
uniformly good quality. They moved 
intelligently on the stage, maintaining 
the rapid pace set by the leads. And 
the dancers contributed much to the 
visual sparkle with their cancans and 
lusty cavortings in the ballroom scene. 
Igor Schwezoff did not overdo his solo 
as the dancing master, but kept it well 
within the frame of possibility. 

Mr. Brentano’s stage directing was 
remarkably good theater. He was un- 
doubtedly responsible for the general 
excellence of the timing both in action 
and dialogue. His judgment in manip- 
ulating the comedy to bring out all the 
humor was almost without error. And 
the fact that the show remained pro- 
fessional in all details must be attributed 
quite largely to his astuteness. 

Marco Montedoro’s settings and cos- 
tumes were well suited to the perform- 
ance. For, with the exception of the 
rather gaudy attire of Gardefeu in the 
first scene, they were true to the period, 
colorful and effective. The special 
Offenbach drop curtain with a large 
caricature of the composer conducting 
was clever: and very well executed. 

In spite of the natural objections ot 
specialists who may condemn this pro- 
duction as untrue to the original, the 
New Opera Company has made a suc- 
cess of ‘La Vie Parisienne’. Audiences 
have enjoyed it, and that after all is 
what mattered to Offenbach as well as 
to the new company. 

KEITH THOMPSON 
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Mary Lynham Nevin 


Mexico City, Nov. 20.—Mary Lynham 
Nevin, wife of Arthur Nevin, American 
composer, and herself a figure in the field 
of bacteriology, died here on Nov. 17. She 
had been a member of the faculty of the 
Pasteur Institute of Paris and the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in New York. 
She married in 1907 Mr. Nevin, who be- 
sides being an important composer in his 
= right, was the brother of Ethelbert 
Nevin. 


William L. Bush 


Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—William L. Bush, re- 
tired piano manufacturer and founder of 
the Bush Temple of Music, died in hos- 
pital here on Oct. 13. He was eighty years 
old. Besides the Bush Temple, he founded 
- Southwestern Conservatory in Dallas, 

ex. 


Giuseppe Interrante 

Brooktyn, Nov. 20.—Giuseppe Inter- 
rante, baritone, who for a number of years 
appeared in leading roles with the San 
Carlo Opera Company, died in hospital on 
Nov. 18, after an illness of six weeks. He 
was born in Menfi, Italy, and came to the 
United States about 1900. 
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it sound almost as if the pianist were play- 
ing for a group of friends at home. In 
the Largo there are glimpses of the later 
Beethoven, and it was there that Mr. 
Schnabel was most in his element. The 
audience recalled soloist and conductor 
many times. Though one might disagree 
with Mr. Walter in minor matters, such as 
his tempi in the Adagio and in the Scherzo 
of the Bruckner Symphony, both being 
a shade too fast, yet one left this concert 
with a feeling of profound satisfaction and 
gratitude. S. 


Walter, Haydn and Bruckner 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 15, evening. 

Symphony in B Fiat, No. 102 

Symphony No. 7 Bruckner 

This program in the Saturday night 
“Students” series was partly that of the 
Thursday and Friday pair that preceded 
it and partly that of the Sunday after- 
noon which followed it. Though the 
Haydn Symphony has figured in the lists 
of other organization, the Philharmonic- 
Symphony had not performed it in fifteen 
years. Mr. Walter’s interpretation was a 
vital one that adhered to familiar models. 


Walter Conducts Viennese Works 


Bruno. Walter directed an all-Austrian 
program on the afternoon of Nov. 16 as 
the final offering of his two-week engage- 
ment as guest conductor of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Artur Schnabel was 
the soloist in Mozart’s Piano Concerto in 
E Flat (K. 482). The concert also pre- 
sented Haydn’s Symphony in B Fiat, No. 
102, repeated from the night before; the 
Overture and second ballet from Schubert's 
‘Rosamunde’; and the ‘Emperor’ Waltz, 
Overture to ‘The Gypsy Baron’ and ‘Tales 
from the Vienna Woods’ by Strauss. 

Mr. Schnabel’s reading of the Mozart 
Concerto boasted technical proficiency and 
beautiful phrasing, particularly in the slow 
movement. The proper balance between 
piano and orchestra was _ preserved 
throughout, and in matters of style and 
tone color it was a performance to be 
remembered. Mr. Walter is a master of 
Strauss as well as Mozart, and even the 
orchestra joined in applauding the con- 
ductor after the playing of the waltzes. 


Benno Rabinof Is Soloist with City 
Symphony 

New York City Symphony. Jean Paul 
Morel conducting, Benno Rabinof, violin- 
ist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, Nov 
16, evening: 

‘Tsar Saltan’ Suite Rimsky- Korsakoff 

Symphony in B Flat ausson 

Concerto in D Minor for Violin and Or- 

chestra Sibelius 

‘The Tragedy of Salome’ Suite...... Schmitt 

A brilliant performance of Sibelius’s 
violin Concerto by Mr. Rabinof was the 
high point of this concert. The violinist 
played with a warmth and beauty of tone 
and an élan which were irresistible and 
brought him a richly deserved ovation 
from the audience. The Concerto is one 
of Sibelius’s most successful works, for 
it is completely free from the padding 
and bombast of the symphonies. Mr. 
Rabinof made every measure sing, and he 
took its thorny figurations in his stride 
without lessening the intensity of his per- 
formance. Nor did he receive too much 
assistance from the orchestra, which played 
far better in the other works on the 
program. 

Florent Schmitt’s ‘Tragedy of Salome’ 
rivals Strauss’s ‘Salome’ music in opulence 
of orchestration and barbaric power. Mr 
Morel and the orchestra outdid themselves 
in building up its complex sonorities. The 
evening began with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Tsar Saltan’ Suite. H. Clausson had not 
called his Symphony B Flat by that name, 
one would probably not feel its weaknesses 
of structure so keenly. As it is, the long- 
winded development of rather trivial ma- 
terial and the clichés of the music are too 
much for its occasional passages of power 
and originality. S. 
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Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B Fiat, 
Op. 3, No. 1, and Haydn’s delightful 
Symphony in G Minor, No. 88. He 
also directed the premieres of his own 
‘Music for Strings’, and an ‘Introduc- 
tion and Scherzo’ by Dai-keong Lee, a 
young composer from Hawaii now liv- 
ing in the United States. 

Mr. Barone conducted sympatheti- 
cally framed accompaniments for the 
soloists. Miss Sinclair disclosed very 
pleasing vocal resources and supple 
technique in ‘Non so piu cosa son’ from 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ and the ‘Jewel 
Song’ from ‘Faust’. Mr. Yeardsley sang 
Handel’s ‘Oh, Sleep! Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?’ and ‘Di Provenza il mar’ 
from ‘La Traviata’ very well. 

Orchestral pieces conducted by Mr. 
Barone were the Prelude to Act I of 
‘La Traviata’, Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance 
in E Minor, and Bach’s ‘Komm Siisser 
Tod’, the last in Mr. Barone’s arrange- 
ment. 


CHAMBER MUSICIANS 
HEARD AT MUSEUM 


Curtis Quartet Opens Series at 
University of Pennsylvania 
—Elman Appears 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—Under the 
auspices of the local Chamber Music 
Society, the Curtis String Quartet was 
heard at the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum on Nov. 5 and 12. On Nov. 5 
the program comprised Mozart’s Quar- 
tet in C, Prokofieff’s ‘Overture on 
Yiddish Themes’, Vladimir Sokoloff, 
pianist, and Mitchell Lurie, clarinetist, 
were assisting artists; and Brahms’s 
Quartet in G Minor, Op. 25, for piano 
and strings, performed by Messrs. 








Sokoloff, Brodsky, Aronoff and Cole. 
The November 12 program listed 
Haydn’s Quartet in D Minor, Op. 76, 
No. 2; Debussy’s Quartet in G Minor, 
Op. 10; and single movements from 
works by Mendelssohn, Borodin, and 
Tchaikovsky. 

Mischa Elman was welcomed by a 
large audience in the Academy of 


Music, on Nov. 4. With Leopold 
Mittman as accompanist, he offered 
Debussy’s Sonata, Wieniawski’s D 


Minor Concerto, and works by Sam- 
martini-Natchez, Bach, Rossini-Paga- 
nini, Nin, Achron and others. 

Appearing under Philadelphia Forum 
auspices, Zino Francescatti was heard 
in the Academy of Music on Nov. 10. 
He certified his status as an interpreta- 
tive musician of outstanding distinction. 
The principal program works were 
Franck’s Sonata; Debussy’s Sonata; 
Tartini’s D Minor Concerto; Ravel’s 
‘Tzigane’; and the Rossini-Paganini ‘I 
Palpiti’ in Mr. Francescatti’s arrange- 
ment. Artur Balsam was the able 
pianist. 

Something different in the line of 
vocal recitals was contributed by Yves 
Tinayre, baritone, at Clothier Memorial 
Auditorium, Swarthmore College, on 
Nov. 7, the program enlisting the par- 
ticipation of Lindsay Lafford, organist, 
and choral and instrumental ensembles 
under Dr. Alfred J. Swan. 


ENSEMBLE EVENTS 
SPONSORED BY CLUBS 


Local Artists Presented in Ballet 
and Choral Programs—Student 
Opera Group Gives ‘Carmen’ 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Music Club, Lena Blanche 
Jones, president, opened its thirtieth 
season with a concert in the Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom on Nov. 4, the Sena 
Ballet of the Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera Company being featured. Other 














A VIOLINIST RECOUNTS HIS EXPERIENCES 
Following His Recital in Tulsa, Joseph Szigeti Meets Civic Music Association Members Back- 
stage. (Left to Right) Albert Lukken, Dean of Fine Arts at Tulsa University; Dr. |. A. Anson, 
Mrs. Ellsworth D. Robinson, Mrs. Robert Boice Carson, Association Secretary; Andor Foldes, 
Mr. Szigeti's Accompanist; Mrs. Robert Fox MacArthur, T. Austin Gavin, President; George 
Oscar Bowen, and Mr. Szigeti 


Tuxtsa, Oxta., Nov. 20.—Joseph 
Szigeti was the second artist to appear 
on the Tulsa Civic Music Association 
series, and after his recital, which was 
attended by a capacity audience, he met 
executive and committee members back- 
Stage and recounted his experiences in 
concert giving in America and abroad. 


The Tulsa Association, organized under 
the Civic Music Plan sponsored by the 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., has a 
capacity membership with over 1,800 
enrolled. Margit Bokor opened the 
series on Oct. 10. Still to be heard are 
Dusolina Giannini, Donald Dickson, 


Robert Casadesus, Ezio Pinza and the 
St. Louis Symphony. 
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participants included Mabel A. Rippel, 
pianist; Margaret Keiser, soprano; 
Mary Hudson Tempest, contralto; 
George Watson, tenor; and Mildred 
Hale Wallin, reader. 

The Duo Music Club, Mrs. Lewis 
James Howell, president, at its Novem- 
ber meeting in the Ritz-Carlton, pre- 
sented Rollo F. Maitland, organist and 
composer, in a talk on ‘Music as an 
Expression of Life’, and a musical pro- 
gram with Amleto Diamante, violinist, 
and Ralph Villano, baritone, as guest- 
artists. 

The Students Opera Company, Diana 
Irvine, director, began its season with 
‘Carmen’ at the Plays and Players 
Auditorium on Nov. 3, Konrad Neuger 
leading. Destal Thornbury appeared 
in the title role and others in the cast 
were Sherwood Angelson, Don Jose; 
Joseph Kotsin, Escamillo; Floralee 
Thomas, Micaela; and Harry Buten, 
Donald Trexler, Hildegarde Walker, 
Dorothy Overhold, Oliver Bennett, and 
Bertram Glass. 


Welsh Music Festival Held 


A Welsh Music Festival for the 
benefit of the British War Relief So- 
ciety at Town Hall on Nov. 13 pre- 
sented Thomas L. Thomas, baritone, as 
soloist. His program included Welsh 
songs, ‘Largo al Factotum’ from ‘The 
Barber of Seville’, and works by Tchai- 
kovsky, Mussorgsky, and others, sup- 
plemented by several encores. The 
program also presented the Philadel- 
phia Welsh Choral Society with Ed- 
nyfed Lewis as conductor and Dorothy 
Jones, Albert Munson, and Frederic 
George as soloists; and a singing con- 
test in which first prizes were awarded 
Hilda Morse, soprano, and William 
Maun, baritone, both young vocalists of 
this area. Adjudicators were Edith 
Evans Braun, Herbert J. Tily, and 
Lewis James Howell. 

Another British War Relief concert 
was given by the Orpheus Club in the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 6. One of 
the city’s principal male choruses, the 
group was heard in songs by English 
and American composers. William P. 
Bentz, recently-appointed conductor, 
directed. 

Continuing a series of choral con- 
certs at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. Alexander McCurdy con- 
ducted Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ on Nov. 16, 
the solo parts being sung by Frances 
Greer, soprano, and Robert Gay, bari- 
tone, both of the Philadelphia Opera 
Company. Debussy’s ‘L’Enfant Pro- 
digue’ was presented on Nov. 9, the 
soloists being Barbara Thorne, soprano; 
George Lapham, tenor, and Mr. Gay. 

Under the local management of Emma 
Feldman, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo gave five performances at the 
Academy of Music from Nov. 11 to 15, 
before large audiences. The program 
on Nov. 13 launched the eighth season 
of Miss Feldman’s All Star Concert 
Series. Most of the ballets presented 
had been previously viewed here, the 
two novelties locally being ‘Saratoga’ 
with music by Weinberger and ‘Laby- 
rinth’ with Salvador Dali’s libretto, 
scenery and costumes, and the music of 
Schubert’s great C Major Symphony. 





Schmitz Touring West 


Following his Carnegie Hall recital 
on Nov. 7, E. Robert Schmitz left for 
St. Louis, Mo., to give recitals and con- 
duct a master class. After this Mr. 
Schmitz goes to the Northwest where he 
will appear with the Tacoma Phil- 
harmonic for the second consecutive 
year, then conduct a master class in 
Seattle. In mid-December Mr. Schmitz 
is booked to conduct a master class in 
Los Angeles. 








Dolores Atay ward 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
Suite 1116, Steinway Bldg. 
113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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at Carnegie Hall with the foregoing pro- 
gram and it must have been gratifying to 
him to be greeted with an audience that 
crowded the auditorium, received all his 
ministrations with demonstrative enthusi- 
asm and remained at the end to demand a 
supplementary program of unlisted num- 
bers. 

The easy and comprehensive technical 
fluency and the unfailing security that have 
been outstanding assets of this artist for 
so long once more aroused great admira- 
tion, while the lucidity with which the 
structural design of each composition was 
set forth and the just sense of proportion 
that governed the relating of the individual 
parts to the whole provided an educational 
experience for even the most uninitiated 
layman present. And, as has ever been 
customary with Mr. Hutcheson, the tone 
produced was infallibly grateful to the 
ear. 

In the opening Bach work the improvisa- 
tional character of the Fantasy was given 
free rein within the bounds of shrewd 
artistic discernment and the fugue was set 
forth with such extraordinary clarity and 
developed with so subtly paced and dra- 


style, and although it often missed the 
fullest expression of the broad melodies, it 
was a noteworthy projection. 

The Reger variations were well played 
and the transcription was good. But Rege: 
almost exhausted the possibilities fo: 
variations on the Bach theme. And the 
audience was almost exhausted when thx 
duo-pianists were through with them 
for their clean cut reading could not ex 
piate the monotony of the work. 

The four small compositions that fol 
lowed were new to New York, and wer: 
well received. They were pleasantly light 
often almost flip, and afforded the tean 
an opportunity to play ingratiatingly with 
out taxing themselves or their hearers. Th 
‘Coronation Scene’ was almost the peak 
of the evening. This arrangement captures 
some of the drama of the original. Whitte 
more and Lowe had sufficient power to 
present it in a straight-forward, intelligent 
manner. And there was fire in their read- 
ing. The ‘Rumanian Rhapsody’ was a 
stirring finale to the printed program. 


Paulina Ruvinska, Pianist 


Clarence Adler, assisting pianist. Town 
Hall, Nov. 14, evening: 

Organ Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 

Bach-Taussig 

Pastorale and Capriccio Scarlatti 
Sonata in C, 24 ? 

Sonata in Duet Form Hindemith 
‘Juliet, a Young Girl’; ‘Mercutio’, from 
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‘Romeo and Juliet’ Suite Prokofie ff 
Prelude in E Flat Minor........ Shostakovich 
Toccata Khachaturian 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor Gershwin 


matically intensified a surge towards the 
climactic ending as to make it one of the 
most illuminating performances of the 


relatives? Why not give them a truly personal gift 
and have the pleasure and satisfaction that comes 


e 


from a gift that is so genuinely appreciated . . . 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


“The Leading Musical Journal” 


is the deal Christmas Gift 


‘Lm ease of Christmas shopping, that requires 
no more effort than writing, can be yours for such 
a trifle. Simply make up your gift list and send it 
to us with your remittance. See how you may very 
economically present your friends with not one 
but 20 presents —a year’s subscription to MusIcaL 
America... . A source of lasting pleasure through- 
out the year. (You may also renew your own sub- 
scription at the Special Christmas rates.) 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


One 1-Year Subscription, Regular Rate.... $3.00 
Two 1-Year Subscriptions, Gift Rate... 5.00 
Additional 1-Year Gift Subscriptions (each).. 2.00 


Canada—50c Per Year Additional 
Foreign—$1.00 Per Year Additional 


Beautiful three-colored Xmas card will 
be sent with your name as the donor. 
Bwwwwww 
SEND ALL ORDERS TO: 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
STEINWAY BUILDING 
113 WEST 57tH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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evening. 

In the four organ chorale-preludes by 
Bach drawn from the two books of Busoni 
transcriptions the essential moods were 
projected with sharply defined contrast. 
The first two were taken at a somewhat 
faster tempo than is customary but in 
the case of ‘Awake, the Voice Commands’ 
the contrapuntal writing for once was not 
permitted to clutter the line of the chorale 
melody. ‘Lord, I Call to Thee’ was made 
duly devotional and ‘Rejoice, Beloved 
Christians’, truly exultant with its con- 
tinuous figuration taken at exhilarating 
speed. 

The two movements of Beethoven's last 
sonata were played as if conceived essen- 
tially from the standpoint of their architec- 
tural majesty, with the details adjusted 
meticulously to a justly balanced scheme. 
It was an exceptionally coherent reading 
of a work that is so often marred by either 
too subjective or too objective an approach. 
And, finally, when the Liszt sonata was 
taken in hand its inherent desultoriness was 
pulled into a formal tautness and compact- 
ness that gave to it an unusual continuity 
of effect. Less stress was placed upon its 
dramatic implications and its lush lyricism 
than upon its logic as a sheerly musical 
composition, and as a result the listener 
was offered a clearer perspective of its 
musical values than might otherwise have 
been available. c. 


Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, 
Duo-Pianists 
Town Hall, Nov. 12, evening: 


Arrival of Queen of Sheba from baste ; 

ande 

Grande Sonata in B Flat, Op. 30....Schubert 

Variations on a Theme of Bach, Op. 81..Reger 

‘Seldom the Sun’, ‘Neurotic Goldfish’.. Wilder 

‘Gossips’ Dubensky 

*‘Moreninha’ (a boneca de massa). . Villa-Lobos 
‘Coronation Scene’ from ‘Boris Godunoff’ 

Mussorgsky 

‘Rumanian Rhapsody’ No. 1 Enesco 


Whittemore and Lowe collaborated at 
this concert to provide some pleasing two- 
piano music. The entire program was 
transcribed by the team, and most of the 
arrangements were expertly handled. The 
balance in the opening Handel work was 
not quite satisfactory, too much resting 
with Mr. Lowe, nor were the pianists 
always in accord rhythmically. But from 
that point on they agreed in all questions 
of. interpretation to the benefit of the 
music. 

The Grande Sonata, originally written 
for four hands, is effective as a two-piano 
composition. Mr. Whittemore undertook 
the larger portion of the arrangement, 
playing fluently and sympathetically, and 
Mr. Lowe gave him substantial backing. 
The performance had color, delicacy and 


‘El Vito’ Infante 


At her third recital in as many years 
at Town Hall, Paulina Ruvinska, a young 
New Jersey pianist, gave salient evidence 
of having adopted a different approach to 
the art of the pianist from that which had 
heretofore governed her. ‘For whereas on 
her previous promising appearances she 
had created the impression of being simply 
desirous of letting the music speak for 
itself as significantly as it might be in 
her power to make it speak, her playing 
on this occasion indicated a much more 
subjective attitude towards the composi- 
tions taken in hand. 

A neat finger facility that brings fast 
scale passage work easily within her pow- 
ers was again in evidence, as was a pleas 
ing quality of tone below mezzo-forte. 
Above that a too percussive approach pro- 
duced a disagreeably hard tone, notably 
conspicuous in the Bach-Taussig transcrip- 
tion and the Khachaturian Toccata. The 
tendency elsewhere evinced to be rhythmi- 
cally erratic was held firmly under contro! 
in the Hindemith duet Sonata by her 
teacher, Clarence Adler, who played this 
thinly written and unrewarding work with 
her. The music of the characteristically 
operatic Weber Sonata seemed singularly 
faded in the first three movements, nor did 
it reach any climactic effect in the final 
‘Perpetual Motion’, which lacked sparkle 
and rhythmic lilt. 

It was in the final group that the young 
pianist did her best playing. Here a mood 
of genuine sentiment was created in the 
Shostakovich prelude more successfully 
than at any other time during the evening, 
while the two Prokofieff sketches were 
played with persuasive appreciation of their 
character and charm of treatment gener- 
ally. A sizable audience was cordialy re- 
sponsive. 


John Kollen, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Nov. 15, afternoon: 


Sonata in E Flat 

Kreisleriana, Op. 16.............+... Schumann 

‘Reflets dans l’eau’; ‘Les collines d’Ana- 
capri’ Debussy 

Rallade in F Minor. Op. 52............ Chopin 

Sonata in A Flat, Op. 110 Beethoven 


Mr. Kollen, who made his local debut 
at this recital, set a precedent which one 
hopes that other pianists will follow in 
selecting a Haydn sonata for his opening 
number. There is a hearty vigor about 
Haydn’s piano music, just as there is 
about the symphonies, which keeps it ever 
fresh and delightful. Mr. Kollen played 
the Sonata briskly, though without much 
tonal sparkle. Schumanr’s __ torrential 
‘Kreisleriana’ is music which turns wit! 
quixotic suddenness from headlong abandon 

(Continued on page 31) 
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to quiet introspection. The mood, the 
atmosphere, the feeling is everything in 
these brilliant musical impressions. And 
though he played intelligently, it must be 
said that Mr. Kollen gave a pedestrian ac- 
count of this music. Both the whirlwind 
virtuosity and the intimate lyricism of the 
music were scarcely to be noted in his 
performance. 

The pianist gained in assurance and 
incisiveness of approach as the recital 
progressed and the music on the latter 
part of the program gained thereby. But 
he had chosen works which demand a 
scope of technique and _ interpretative 
breadth which he did not reveal at this 
recital. The result was a monotony of 
style in his performances which obscured 
their musical merit. R. 


Romulo Ribera, Violinist 
Otto Herz, at the piano. Town Hall, 
Nov. 15, evening : 
Sonata in A, Op. 47 (‘Kreutzer’), for violin 


OME DIARD ccccrccereccdveetescetves Beethoven 
Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21: Allegro non 
troppo; Andante; Rondo............+++: Lalo 


‘Andalucia’; ‘Saeta’, from 

string orchestra 
Agusti Borguno 

Three Sonnets: ‘Soneti de la Rosado’; ‘Ave 
Maria’; ‘Les Birbadores’....Eduard Toldra 
‘Malaguena’; ‘Playera’; ‘Zapateado’..Sarasate 


‘Danca Iberica’; 
‘Iberian Suite’ for 


Making his third local recital appearance 
Romulo Ribera played on this occasion un- 
der the auspices of the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Association, and a very large audience 
representing mainly the Spanish and Latin- 
American colonies was on hand. The Span- 
ish violinist was applauded warmly and re- 
called many times in the course of the 
evening. 

In traversing this program, made up al- 
most exclusively of music of Spanish 
aspect, with the major exception of the 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, Mr. Ribera played with 
the aim-consciousness and the assurance 
and ease of manner that come from wide 
experience on the concert stage. The Bee- 
thoven Sonata received a straightforward 
performance but it subsequently became 
obvious that the recitalist was much more 
en rapport with the music that followed it. 
He drew a tone of considerable breadth 
and power, though of no great beauty, from 
his instrument and he displayed an ade- 
quate technique, while indulging frequently 
in faulty intonation. The three movements 
from Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ were 
played with a communicative zest and the 
dances from the Gorbuno suite were like- 
wise presented with persuasive effect, 
which could have been made more potent, 
however, by the employment of a wider 
range of color resources. Cy 


Smeterlin Plays at New Friends of 
Music Concert 


The Primrose Quartet, with the collab- 
oration of Jan Smeterlin at the piano in 
Mozart’s Piano Quartet in E Flat (K. 
493), was heard in a Mozart-Mendelssohn 
program at the New Friends of Music con- 
sert on the afternoon on Nov. 9. Joseph 
Fuchs, Joseph Gingold, William Primrose 
and Harvey Shapiro, who form the per- 
sonnel of the quartet, opened the concert 
with Mozart’s Quartet in A (K. 464). 
This is one of the composer’s most playful 
works, especially in the final Allegro with 
its quicksilver chromatic theme. The quar- 
tet played it with verve, albeit one wished 
for greater tonal brilliance from the first 
and second violins. Every now and then 
the velvet sound of Mr. Primrose’s viola 
would emerge from the ensemble, and it 
might well serve as a model for the other 
strings. 

Mr. Smeterlin gave a well-nigh flawless 
performance of the piano Quartet with Mr. 
Fuchs, Mr. Primrose and Mr. Shapiro. 
His tone was full, yet always in perfect 
balance with that of the strings, his phras- 
ing was refined and yet vigorous, and his 
playing had that indefinable touch of ele- 
gance and britiance which is called the 
Mozart style. One hopes that the New 
Friends will invite further collaboration 
from a pianist so at home in chamber mu- 





William Horne 


Jan Smeterlin 


sic. Though Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E 
Flat, Op. 44, No. 3, contains one of his 
most magical scherzi and opens with a 
theme of stirring power, it simply cannot 
stand up against Mozart. The Primrose 
Quartet gave a superb performance of the 
intricate work, and there was much in the 
music as well as in the playing to admire, 
but after all was said and done, one felt 
that the composer could not sustain a high 
level of inspiration and that much of the 
quartet was second-rate. But the virtuosity 
of the performers deserves the highest 
praise, and after all, it would be foolish to 
ask for nothing but the greatest master- 
pieces on these programs. S. 


Moriz Rosenthal, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 15, afternoon: 


ALL-CHOPIN PROGRAM 
Prelude, Op. 45; Four Preludes from Op. 28; 
Ballade in F Minor, Op. 52; Barcarolle; Three 
Mazurkas, Op. 24, No. 4; Op. 63, No. 3; 
‘Oeuvre Posthume’; ‘Allegro de Concert’ 
Deux Etudes Nouvelles; Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2; 
Tarantella. 


It is not often that an audience stands 
and cheers an artist. This, however, is 
what happened when Mr. Rosenthal re- 
turned to the stage 
after the intermis- 
sion. Throughout the 
afternoon, the ap- 
plause was unre- 
strained and cheers 
were frequent. 

It was a recital of 
serene, quiet playing, 
characterized by ex- 
quisite beauty of tone 
and startling clarity 
of all rapid passages. 
If there were none 
of the thundering 
octaves to learn the 
secret of which pu- 
pils used to come 
from the four cor- 
ners of the earth, 
they were not missed. 
It is open to question whether any other 
living pianist could have given a Chopin 
program in such a way. Certainly none 
has, in a long time. 

High spots were the Mazurkas, especially 
the posthumous one, and the two Etudes 
“composés pour la Méthode de Moscheles 
et Fétis”, the first, designed to teach two- 
against-three, being especially lovely. The 
familiar Waltz was a lesson to present-day 
players who like to discover new beauties 
in the works of Chopin which the com- 
poser never put there. There was none of 
the idiotic accelerando in the second theme 
nor the silly accentuations with the thumb 
in this same passage, but the rubatos, so 
characteristic of the composer, were deli- 
ciously done. As an encore to the first 
half Mr. Rosenthal played the Liszt tran- 
scription of Chopin’s song, ‘Meine Freuden’, 
and at the end the same composer’s ver- 
sion of ‘The Maiden’s Wish’, with varia- 
tions added by himself. There was also the 
D Major Waltz with double-note additions 
by Mr. Rosenthal. Not the least interest- 
ing feature of the recital was the fact that 
every piece was flawlessly played without 
a slip of memory by the seventy-nine year 
old pianist. 





Moriz Rosenthal 


New Friends of Music Offer Dvorak 
Songs 
Of principal interest on the program 
offered by the New Friends of Music in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 16 
were Dvorak’s ‘Zigeunermelodien’, sung by 
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William Horne, tenor, with Felix Wolfes 
at the piano. Though the familiar ‘Songs 
My Mother Taught Me’ has outstripped 
the other songs in this group in public 
favor, there are several of them which 
are far superior to it in musical quality 
and in Gypsy feeling. Mr. Horne sang 
them dramatically and Mr. Wolfes’s ex- 
pert piano playing contributed notably to 
a series of very effective performances. 
Considering the quality of these songs, it 
is regrettable that they are not heard 
oftener on recital programs. But someone 
should make a new translation of the texts 
into English more suited to contemporary 
taste. 

The Trio Pro Musica, consisting of 
Diez Wyman, violinist, Francesco von 
Mendelssohn, ’cellist, and Bruno Eisner, 
pianist, played Mendelssohn’s Trio in D 
Minor, Op. 49, and Dvorak’s Trio in F 
Minor, Op. 65. The piano part of the 
Mendelssohn trio is fearfully over-written 
in any case, and matters were not helped 
any by the impossible tempo at which the 
performers took it. The result was a mad 
scramble for notes on the part’ of Mr. 
Eisner and some very helter-skelter play- 
ing from the violin and ’cello. As always 
with Mendelssohn, the Scherzo of the work 
is delightful, but as a whole it is hope- 
lessly outmoded in style. Musically speak- 
ing, the Dvorak Trio was far more im- 
pressive, but the performance of it left 
considerable to be desired. This was de- 
cidely Mr. Horne’s afternoon. 


Frances Peck, Pianist (Debut) 

Frances Peck, pianist, made her first 
New York appearance in a recital in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 4. A somewhat uneven 
technique militated against the best effects 
of the young artist’s playing, more re- 
straint being necessary in the delicate 
works and more power in the larger ones 
such as the Beethoven ‘Sonata Pathétique’. 
At the same time, Ravel’s ‘Jeux d’Eau’ 
and two Debussy works had musicianly 
qualities. Longer experience in public 
will improve Miss Peck’s playing. D. 


Shirley Edwards, Mezzo-soprano 
(Debut) 


Shirley Edwards, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a debut recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of Nov. 5, 
with Frank Chatterton at the piano. Miss 
Edwards offered ‘Adieu Foréts’ from 
‘Jeanne d’Arc’ of Tchaikovsky, Lieder by 
Schubert and Schumann, a group in 
French and a closing one in English. The 
young artist was well received by an ap- 
preciative audience. D. 


The Kempton Singers (Debut) 


The Kempton Singers, a group of 
eight blind musicians, gave a concert in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 6. The group is under 
the leadership of Noél Kempton, formerly 
choral conductor of the New York Insti- 
tute for the Blind. The singers gave a 
good account of themselves in a program 
which included early works by Palestrina, 
Vittoria and others, and Brahms’s 
‘Zigeunerlieder’ and Thiman’s ‘Songs of 
Travel’. There were also Folk songs 
from England and Norway. The tone- 
quality of the organization proved musical 
and the technical points of good choral 
singing were all well observed. Arthur 
Hollander was the accompanist. N. 


Lyn Stiebel, Soprano 


Lyn Stiebel, a young Negro soprano, 
gave her first‘ Town Hall recital on the 
afternoon of Nov. 6, with the assistance 
of Eugene LePique at the piano. The 
widely ranging program embraced Mo- 
zart’s air, ‘Porgi amor’; Verdi’s ‘Pace, 
Pace, mio Dio’, from ‘La Forza del Des- 
tino’, and ‘Patria mia’, from ‘Aida’; two 
French songs, Hahn’s ‘Si mes vers avaient 
des ailes’ and Debussy’s ‘Beau soir’; two 
Brahms songs, ‘Standchen’ and ‘Die Main- 
acht’; songs by English and American 
composers and a group of Negro Spir- 
ituals. 

Miss Stiebel’s voice proved to be a lyric 
soprano of uncommon natural beauty, rich 
and mellow in quality when heard at its 
best, which, however, was so faultily pro- 
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duced and so lacking in adequate breath 
support that the singer’s musically intelli- 
gent intentions could not be fulfilled. The 
voice showed rare possibilities, but a fun- 
damental re-schooling is essential. Brans- 
combe’s ‘I Bring You Heart’s Ease’ and 
Campbell Tipton’s ‘Crying of Water’ were 
two of the best sung of the songs in En- 
glish. In matters of interpretation the young 
singer showed a musicianly approach in 
general. : 


Bundles for Britain 


Under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, a concert for 
the benefit of Bundles for Britain was 
given in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 10. Instead of paying for a ticket 
each person brought a “bundle”. More 
than 1,000 bundles were deposited on 
tables. The concert was part of a coun- 
try-wide scheme for a million packages to 
be sent to Britain. Those taking part in 
the program included Alexander Richard- 
son, organist; José and Amparo Iturbi, 
pianists ; Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, duo- 
pianists, Eddy Duchin, conductor, and Ar- 
thur Carron, tenor of the Metropolitan. 


The Three Drozdoffs, Pianists 


The three Drozdoffs, Vladimir, Natha- 
lie and Paul, father, daughter and son, re- 
spectively, and pianists all three, gave 
their annual “family party” recital at 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 11, 
with the assistance of Leviticus Lyon, 
Negro tenor. In accordance with their 
custom, each member of the family ap- 
peared in at least one program group and 
compositions by Mr. Drozdoff pére were 
accorded a certain degree of prominence. 

As was the case last year, the playing 
most sensitive musically, most continent in 
style and most attractive tonally was done 
by Nathalie Drozdoff, her group consisting 
of Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ Sonata, 
Medtner’s Improvisation in B Flat Minor 
and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G and 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Mussorgsky’s ‘Sorochinski’ Presented in London 


Russian Opera and Ballet Gives 
His Peasant Comedy a Scin- 
tillating Production at Savoy— 
Modern Music Series, Bach and 
Beethoven at National Gallery, 
and Music in the Provinces 
Add to Britisher’s Fare 


By Epwarp LOCKSPEISER 


LONDON, Oct. 30. 


r NHE talk of town has been the 
brilliant and humorous produc- 
tion at the Savoy Theater by the 

newly formed Russian Opera and Ballet 

Company of Mussorgsky’s comedy of 

peasant life in the Ukraine, ‘Sorochinski 

Fair’, Like so many works of this most 

original of Russian geniuses, it is a 

near-masterpiece, the whole work hav- 

ing been completed and orchestrated by 
the elder Tcherepnin. But it was an 
excellent idea and a courageous one to 
put on this rollicking, yet piquant and 
finely-pointed opera at this juncture, and 
having been playing to capacity at the 

Savoy—the old home of Gilbert and 

Sullivan—it is now due for an extended 

tour of the provinces. 

Not for two years have we seen such 

a lavish production. Anatole Fistoulari 

was in charge of a strong force of the 

London Symphony and the cast, singing 

in Russian, included the dignified and 

:esourceful artist, Oda Slobodskaya, in 

the role of Khivria with Parry Jones 

(also singing in Russian, apparently as 

if it were his native language), as her 

lover. Newcomers whose development 
may be watched with interest were Paul 

Andre, who alternated with Parry Jones 

in the part of Khivria’s lover, and the 

young Daria Bayan, who had her first 
big operatic part as Parassia. Boles- 
lawsky as the village lover was a decid- 
ed success and the fact that he arrives 
at the theatre every day in the uniform 
of an officer of the Polish Forces brings 
an added romance to his appearance. 

Throughout, the crowd scenes are ad- 

mirably handled, especially in ‘The 

Night on the Bare Mountain’ ballet and 

the well-known final Gopak. There is 

nothing quite like this exhilarating 

work in the opera house, and the im- 

pression remains that Mussorgsky’s 

genius, as illustrated in this work, is not 
of the kind that will soon become dated. 


A New Vaughan Williams Work 


To Boosey and Hawkes concerts of 
modern music are bringing big audi- 
ences to the Wigmore Hall where the 
Blech Quartet, appearing in uniform, as 
sO many musicians nowadays, gave an 
inspired performance of Honegger’s 
second string quartet, a severe and at 
times a rather forbidding work. The 
first hearing of Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Household Music’, which is the name 
given to arrangements of three Welsh 
hymn tunes for string quartet, show this 
foremost modern English composer to 
be still refining upon a quiet and peace- 
ful meditativeness of the type best il- 
lustrated in his ‘Serenade to Music’. 
The gifted Swiss singer, Sophie Wyss, 
was the soloist in Manuel de Falla’s 
‘Psyche’ for flute, harp, strings and 
voice. This is an early work of Falla’s 
on a poem of G,. Jean-Aubry and re- 
minds one of his French associations. 
A new work for piano of Bernard Stev- 
ens, a Theme and Variations played by 
Eiluned Davies, impressed more by its 
technical virtuosity than by any distinc- 
tion of feeling. ‘The most successful 
item in this programme was the “Three 
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FOUR COMPOSERS IN THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


French Nursery Songs’ of Alan Raws- 
thorne, a young man with a very decid- 
ed and original melodic gift. 

At the second concert of this series, 
Francis Poulenc’s Mass in G was a 
revelation of the charm and elegance of 
this unmistakably French musician. It 
is an exquisitely delicate little work, de- 
spite a certain awkwardness in the vocal 
writing—unless the strangeness was in- 
tentional, as is often the case in Pou- 
lenc’s music—written in 1937 and dedi- 
cated to the memory of the composer’s 
Father. The Fleet Street Choir was re- 
sponsible for the finely conceived per- 
formance and included in their program 
choral works of Peter Warlock, Ed- 
mund Rubbra (a motet on the text of 
John Donne), and two new motets writ- 
ten last year by the well-known histori- 
an and critic, Edward J. Dent. Those 
are sombre and powerful pieces on texts 
of Charles Wesley and William Blake, 
and are distinguished by a bold use of 
fugal polyphony. J. A. Westrup’s Part 
Song, ‘Weathers’, revealed a spontane- 
ous and lyrical gift, and John Ireland’s 
piano prelude, ‘The Holy Boy’, was 
most attractive in its choral arrange- 
ment. Mario Lonova and Gwyneth 
Hughes gave a vigorous performance of 
Janacek’s violin and piano Sonato, and 
were particularly successful with 
Bloch’s ‘Baal Shem’ Suite. 

Bach and Beethoven programs have 
been given at the National Gallery Con- 
certs, and at a Bloch concert, at which 
the Griller Quartet appeared, a message 
from Ernest Bloch to Myra Hess was 
made public, which read: “Without the 
English people I would not have the 
courage to live. Affectionate greetings 
to you and to your great nation.” A 
Paderewski Memorial Concert in aid of 
the Polish Prisoners of War Fund was 
given at the Cambridge Theater at 
which the London Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult and Ta- 
deusz Jarecki, played Chopin’s Funeral 
March (orchestrated by Elgar), Pade- 
rewski’s ‘Polish Fantasia’ and Elgar’s 
‘Polonia’. Moiseiwitsch gave a sensitive 
and beautiful rendering of Chopin’s first 
piano Concerto. 


Music in the provinces continues to 
flourish even more successfully than in 
London. The Halle Orchestra in Man- 
chester announces an ambitious scheme 
of twenty concerts to be conducted by 
Malcolm Sargent, Sir Adrian Boult and 
Leslie Howard. The soloists include 
Myra Hess, Moura Lympany, Moisei- 
witsch, Cyril Smith, Solomon, Ida 
Haendel and Henry Holst. At Oxford 
Sir Henry Wood, conducting the Lon- 
don Symphony, will play Vaughan Will- 
iams’s Fourth Symphony, and much in- 
terest attaches to the forthcoming first 
performance of William Walton’s violin 
Concerto, to be played by Henry Holst. 
At the Arts Theater at Cambridge the 
British Broadcasting Corporation has 
arranged an astonishing series of con- 
certs for the Winter and Spring, at 
which Boult will conduct Roussel’s 


Fourth Symphony, Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony, a new violin Con- 
certo by the Soviet composer, Khacha- 
turian (to be played by Samuel Kutch- 
er), and Busoni’s ‘Comedy’ Overture. 
Busoni’s violin Concerto will be played 
by Jean Pugnet, and Constant Lambert 
will conduct Stravinsky’s Octet and 
Britten’s Sinfonietta. Clarence Ray- 
bould will be heard in works of Mahler, 
Hindemith and Shostakovich, and Will- 
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CUMBERLAND ATTENDS 
‘BARBER OF SEVILLE’ 


Concert Association Opens Series 
With Work Given by Metro- 
politan Opera Singers 


CUMBERLAND, Mbp., Nov. 16.—The 
Cumberland Concert Association en- 
joyed a sold-out house for the opening 
of its current musical season. Officers 
of the newly organized Cumberland 
Concert Association John B. Mordock, 
president, and Mrs. A. N. Golladay, 
secretary, expressed gratitude at the 
response to the season subscribers. All 
concerts have been booked through 
Charles L. Wagner’s concert manage- 
ment bureau, and if succeeding attrac- 
tions come up to the brilliance of the 
opening ‘Barber of Seville’ on Nov. 12, 
the series will set a new artistic and 
financial high in the tri-state area. 

Under the direction of Walter Du- 
cloux the stars of the Metropolitan 
Opera who appear in this touring com- 
pany, were given one ovation upon an- 
other. Hilde Reggiani as Rosina, Car- 
los Ramirez, young South American 
baritone as Figaro, Armand Tokatyan 
as Count Almaviva, John Gurney as 
Basilio and Pompilio Malatesta as Don 
Bartolo, captivated the audience with 
their singing and acting. 

Other numbers scheduled for the 
Cumberland Concert Association are 
Rosalyn Tureck, Dec. 12, a joint re- 
cital by Jean Tennyson, soprano of the 
Chicago opera and Alexander Sved, 
leading baritone of the Metropolitan in 
January, and an appearance of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony under Fabien 
Sevitzky in March. 





CINCINNATI WELCOMES 
PHILADELPHIA PLAYERS 


Ormandy Conducts Music by Sibelius, 
Mussorgsky, Handel and 
Stravinsky 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 18.—As the first 
offering in the Artist Series, J. Her- 
man Thuman, presented the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Eugene Ormandy 
conducting, in Music Hall on Oct. 30. 

First and foremost was the marvelous 
tonal quality of this ensemble. Mr. 
Ormandy chose to play a program that 
could not fail to please even the least 
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iam Walton and Arthur Bliss will con- 
duct works of their own. Here surely 
is evidence that the interest in new and 
vital music and musicians is alive and 
strong in England today. 
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experienced. music-goer. It was grati- 
fying to hear the Sibelius First Sym- 
phony, with its many intricacies, so well 
played. Mr. Ormandy, who conducted 
the program without a score, opened 
with his own arrangement of a Handel 
Overture in D. Minor. In this, he 
seems to have succeeded in retaining 
the Handelian flavor despite the fuller 
orchestration. 

The ‘Festival at the Mardi Gras’ 
from Stravinsky’s ‘Petruchka’ loses a 
little in its appeal when not in accom- 
paniment to a ballet, but still it has 
enough musical value to be good enter- 
tainment, and it was played with much 
verve. To close Mr. Ormandy offered 
the Mussorgsky ‘Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition’, which seldom fails to get a 
lot of applause from the audience. 

V. A. 


COLUMBUS WOMEN’S CLUB 
PRESENTS ‘DON PASQUALE’ 





Andreva, Lassner, Valentino and Landi 
Appear Under Defrére—Phila- 
delphians Heard 


Cotumsus, O., Nov. 20. — The 
Women’s Music club, this city’s oldest 
organization devoted only to music, in- 
augurated the season on Oct. 18, with 
the presentation of Donizetti’s ‘Don 
Pasquale’. The cast was assembled by 
Charles Wagner, the musical direction 
was by Giuseppe Bamboschek and the 
staging by Désiré Defrére. 

The opera was lifted above the or- 
dinary by smooth singing, exceptionally 
clever acting and imaginative staging. 
The costumes were stunning and be- 
coming. Stella Andreva acted with 
verve and taste, and sang with an easy 
production. Oscar Lassner was amus- 
ing as the unhappy Don, while Fran- 
cesco Valentino as Malatesta gave a fine 
display of vocal powers. Bruno Landi, 
as Ernesto, touched some high spots of 
eloquence in his singing. 

The Symphony Club of Central Ohio 
presented as its opening concert on Oct. 
27, the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
Eugene Ormandy directing. An all- 
Russian program which included the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony was 
played before an audience of 4,500 at 
Memorial Hall. The Civic concert 
course on Oct. 24 presented the Don 


Cossacks as a first attraction. 
B. K. 
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‘DAS LIED’ An Analysis by Anna E. Schoen-René 


By ANNa E. ScHOEN-RENE 


(Reprinted from the author’s book, ‘America’s Musi- 

cal Inheritance’, in which it is a chapter, by per- 

mission of Mme. Schoen-René and the publishers, 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


USIC and poetry both reach their highest 
M point of expressiveness when combined in 
the ‘Lied’. The ‘Lied’, fundamentally, is a 
song which, in simple poetic and musical form, ex- 
presses subjective feeling and gives a small but com- 
plete atmospheric picture. The dramatic element does 
not properly belong to the ‘Lied’, but to the ballad. 
For the ‘Lied’ has its origin in the folksong—in the 
simple songs of hundreds of years ago which express 
man’s natural, heartfelt emotions—love, happiness, 
sorrow, depression, and fear, the beauty of the sea- 
sons, the love of growing things, the love of a man 
for his country and soil. Folksongs originated in a 
primitive society, and generally the poet and com- 
poser are unknown. They tell of the traditions of 
the naive and primitive people of all lands who ex- 
press their moods by song and dance. 

Folksongs, the first expression of the ‘Lied’, 
strongly influenced the artistic ‘Lied’ of Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, and 
Hugo Wolf. The crest of perfection in ‘Lieder’ 
composition, as in German poetry, was reached in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with the 
poems of Goethe, Heine, Eichendorff, Freiligrath, and 
others, set to music by the above-mentioned com- 
posers and many others. The rhythmic form of the 
poem was used as the foundation on which the com- 
poser built his musical structure. 

An atmosphere of both singing and poetry must 
be conveyed to the audience by the ‘Lieder’ singer. 
The opera singer has the advantage of scenery, act- 
ing and costume to help him produce his effects, but 
the ‘Lieder’ singer must convey a mind picture to 
the imagination merely through his own emotions 
and expression. His art demands personality, culture, 
perfect breath control to sustain technical expres- 
sion in the highest form, quality, cantilene, and beau- 
tiful singing, to give the right musical interpretation 
of the composer’s and the poet’s intentions and feel- 
ings." 

Mannerisms Are in Bad Taste 


Mannerisms in singing ‘Lieder’ show very bad 
taste. The singer who displays them, emphasizing, 
for instance, single words instead of keeping them 
in the correct phrasing, as the composer has done 
in co-operation with the poet, has no understanding 
of the ‘Lied’. In singing ‘Lieder’, especially those of 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Hugo Wolf and 
Brahms, the singer should first visualize them. He 
should get the feeling of the songs by meditating on 
them, to put himself in tune with the composer’s 
thoughts. 

To explain that imagination is the greatest asset 
for an ideal ‘Lieder’ singer, I would like to quote 
here Beethoven, who in his deafness once wrote: 
“You do not need to hear when you compose, because 
imagination and vision dream you into the reality: 
you both hear and see it. But when a loved one 
speaks to you, you want to hear! Yes, hear and 
drink in every word. These critics! They would 
laugh to hear that I have composed this music with- 
out ever hearing it! But dreaming and living it, 
I have felt it more deeply than otherwise. Perhaps 
God has brought this affliction on me so that I will 
live only for music, and to give my compositions 
to the world as an inheritance.” 

The execution of the ‘Lied’, is the happy combina- 
tion of two people, singer and accompanist, who 





1The singer’s breath control should not be noticeable to the 
audience. He must use the diaphragm in order to avoid having 
to raise the shoulders, a gesture which offends the attentive 
listener. The throat must be relaxed and the diction perfect. 
The voice should never be used as a declamatory organ. Today 
there is'a grave danger of this practice becoming general, be- 
cause of the influence of contemporary compositions written with 
no understanding of the voice. If continued, it will lead to a 
decadence in the art of ‘Lieder’ singing. Even dramatic singing 
can be develoned through cultivation of bel canto, because the 
Lieder’ singer, trained in this technique, has to master not 
only the lyric (a short, poetic song), but the romantic and classi- 
cal styles as well. 
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have found each other, and who feel the sentiment 
of the ‘Lied’ together as one. Such expression of 
two who feel as one can make the composer live 
again. Therefore it is important that a singer has 
an accompanist who is acquainted with the tradi- 
tions of the ‘Lied’, and who is a colorful partner at 
the piano. He must see the beautiful sunshine, the 
birds and the flowers, must feel the moods of spring, 
summer, fall, and winter (as expressed in Schubert’s 
songs), and the expression of love in the ideal form, 
with sentiment but without sentimentality. He must 
be joyful or mournful as the music and the poetry 
demand. 

I might speak here, for the benefit of those who 
are studying or teaching ‘Lieder’, about the frequent 
misunderstanding of the difference between the 
words ‘sentiment’ and ‘sentimentality’, and ‘tempera- 
ment’ and ‘temper’. 


Sentimentality To Be Shunned 


Sentimentality is one of the uncultured emotions, or 
a native instinct, met in undeveloped, primitive 
people— but not in educated minds. In Europe, 
where the servant classes love to sing sentimental 
songs, sentimentality has come to be thought of as 
an emotion whose place can never be in the concert 
hall. No teacher should ever allow it to be expressed 
in lyric, romantic or classical compositions. Because 
it is an attribute of naive people, it sounds quite in 
place as an expression of the childlike emotion char- 
acteristic of many folksongs. However, when needed 
in opera or ‘Lieder’, it should be used very moder- 
ately. Sentiment is the only adequate expression 
for a cultured singer and musician. 

I once heard Viardot reprimanding a pupil of hers 
who inclined towards sentimentality. She said, “It is 
nothing else than a low expression of sex appeal, 
and if the composition, especially in opera, calls for 
this sort of emotion, express it with honest and 
unashamed feeling.” 

Temper is an impulsive explosion of uncontrolled 
emotion. It is a symptom of bad breeding, and is to 
be laid at the door of the parents. Temperament, on 
the other hand, is a beautiful expression of the emo- 
tions, coming from the heart and the brain, and con- 
trolled by culture. 

Few singers seem to be aware of the message they 
are to bring to the audience when they are giving 
‘Lieder’ recitals. Yet I am happy to say that today 
an American baritone, Mack Harrell, is acclaimed 


Music and Poetry Culminate 
in Expression of Lied—Singer 
Must Avoid Sentimentality 


by the European critics (especially in Germany, Hol- 
land, England, and the Scandinavian countries) as 
the foremost interpreter of German ‘Lieder’ since 
Wuellner and Meschaert. The latter who was also 
a foreigner, I think, was never surpassed in his time 
as a singer of ‘Lieder’. 

The first composer of. the classical ‘Lied’ was 
Mozart, with ‘Das Veilchen’. He, as nobody else, 
knows how to combine the Italian line of melody and 
its joyfulness with the German depth of feeling. If 
Mozart had never written anything else of importance, 
he would still be famous for this little song, the 
music of which draws such a graceful little picture 
and so completely mirrors the words of Goethe’s 
poem. In light and easy measure, Mozart displays 
the steps of the little shepherdess. He has given us 
one of the most beautiful songs ever written, but it 
should be sung only with perfect understanding of 
Mozart’s style and his demanding technique of pure 
bel canto. 

The folksong, from which the ‘Lied’ grew, also led 
to the national hymn. The first song Haydn wrote 
was the popular ‘Gott erhalte Franz, den Kaiser’ 
which was soon adopted as the Austrian national 
anthem. Haydn always regretted that Mozart had 
not written more songs, because he considered him 
predestined for it. Most of Mozart’s songs came 
out of the spirit of joyful play. For instance, in the 
songs, ‘Das Banderl’, he teased his wife for losing 
the little ribbon which he had given her as a present. 
After he had found it, he dangled it in front of her, 
asking her to catch it, and out of this playing came 
the little song. Though his songs are light and play- 
ful, they should be sung in concert and interpreted 
by the best singers. The celestial purity in which 
Haydn and Mozart conceived their works is far re- 
moved from the over-intellectual and worldly spirit 
of modernism which at their time was not yet in- 
vented. Thus all their compositions came from the 
heart and brain and esthetic musical culture. 

Von Weber and Beethoven, who both lived and 
composed during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
and the first quarter of the ninteenth centuries, made 
a start in the romantic direction. Beethoven, the 
symphonist, cannot properly be classified as a ‘Lieder’ 
composer. Nevertheless, he developed a distinctive 
style in such compositions as “Adelaide’, ‘Wonne 
der Wehmut’, ‘Ah, Perfido’, and the beautiful song- 
cycle, ‘An die ferne Geliebte’. 


Lied Flowered Under Schubert 


The real flowering of the art of ‘Lieder’ composi- 
tion developed under Schubert, who should be called 
the king of ‘Lieder’ composers and the founder of 
the absolute style of the ‘Lied’—a melody which re- 
creates the poem musically and balances the text, 
presenting the whole in a finished symmetry. Schu- 
bert was really the God-inspired composer of the 
‘Lied’. He is the first one who most carefully selected 
beautiful poems and then wrote the music which can- 
not be separated from them. The picture, the vision 
of the poem, is expressed and colored in music. No 
successor has ever since reached his height of ex- 
pression and imagination. In all his compositions, 
of whatever type, the style of the ‘Lied’ is visible. 

A true Viennese, Schubert was a convivial soul, and 
loved to surround himself with gay companions. 
Some of his best songs were written while he was 
enjoying a sociable evening with his friends, in 
response to a shout from one of them: “Write some- 
thing for us to sing, Franzl!” Schubert would im- 
mediately sit down and scribble out a song on the 
back of a menu card or a wine list. The ‘Erl King’, 
which belongs to the romantic epoch, is said to have 
thus been written. 

Schumann is the ‘Lieder’ composer who is, per- 
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P ROGRESSIVE Kanawha County, 
W. Va., is fortunate in having the 
services of J. Henry Francis as county 
director of music education. Mr. Fran- 
cis is a past president of the Southern 
MEC and well- 
known in southern 
music circles. For 
several years he 
has been on the 
staff of the Nation- 
al Music Camp at 
Interlochen; his 
loyalty to the 
camp is intense— 
Interlochen,  in- 
deed, can claim few 
more ardent cham- 
pions. 

In addition, Mr 
Francis holds a po- 
sition as organist and choir director in 
a leading church of his area. Lately 
published is a small volume entitled 
‘Songs of the Nativity’, compiled by Mr. 
Francis, in which he had arranged tra- 
ditional songs for solo or unison sing- 
ing, with a suggested second or alto part 
and optional descant, plus piano or 
organ accompaniment ad lib. Included 
in the publication are two or three or- 
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iginal compositions by himself, similar- 
ly arranged. 

It is largely due to his efforts that the 
West Virginia Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, one of the earlier state units of 
the MENC, was organized. All who 
know him agree that J. Henry Francis 
belongs to that kindly, thoughtful, like- 
able brotherhood of men who salt this 
old earth most pleasantly. His attrac- 
tive wife is occasionally seen with him 
in attendance at sectional and national 
conferences. 

* * * 

From the northerly reaches of Min- 
nesota on Lake Superior comes word of 
the continuing activities of a pioneer in 
music education, recently retired from 
directorship of music in .the Duluth 
schools. Ann Dixon, although no long- 
er officially connected with the work 
she supervised for twenty-six years, is 
still a force in the musical life of Du- 
luth. 

A native of Wisconsin, Mrs. Dixon’s 
initial musical interest was centered on 
singing; she trained at the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music, and was also a 
voice pupil of the late Herbert With- 
erspoon. Later entering the education- 
al sphere, she attended the universities 
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of California, Northwestern and Colum- 
bia, earning both her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from the last-named 
institution. 

To speak of Ann Dixon as “retired” 
borders on the absurd. Released from 
the harness of school schedules, she is 
now busy with creative piano composi- 
tion, writing poetry and studying con- 
temporary literature at Columbia, as 
well as functioning within the numer- 
ous groups that claim her attention. “I 
am a joiner,” cheerfully admits Mrs. 
Dixon, and proves it by a formidable 
list of memberships, national and local ; 
she was one of the founders of the 
MENC, a charter member of the Busi- 
ness Women’s Club, and member of 
such organizations as the Matinee Mu- 
sicale, the NEA, Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Musicians Club of 
America, and League of Women Voters. 


WIER BRINGS OUT 
ORCHESTRAL SCORES 


Hampton Library Publishing 
Music to Suit the Moderate 
Budget 


With the establishment of the Hamp- 
ton Orchestral Library, of which Albert 
E. Wier is executive editor, orchestras 
throughout the nation will be able to 
build up their own libraries, for the 
standard scores of the past and present 
are being issued for the first time at 
prices within the reach of modest bud- 
gets. The high price of music in the 
United States has always been a prob- 
lem, especially in the orchestral field, 
and a comparison of current prices with 
those which the Hampton edition is 
selling at will show how important this 
new venture is to the dissemination of 
music. 

To pick a few examples, the full score 
and parts of Smetana’s ‘Moldau’ cost 
$51 in the foreign edition, whereas they 
cost only $17.25 in the Hampton edition. 
Even more striking is the reduction in 
the price of Enesco’s ‘Rumanian Rhap- 
sody’ No. 1, which cost $88.50 in the 
foreign edition and which in the Hamp- 
ton edition of full score and parts costs 
only $20. The price of the full score and 
parts of Brahms’s Second Symphony is 
halved in the Hampton edition, being 
obtainable at $12.50. In fact, many of 
these scores can now be purchased by 
orchestras for less than it formerly cost 
to rent them. 

Anyone who has ever played in an 
orchestra knows how dog-eared and 
marked-up rental copies of music soon 
become, not to speak of the trouble of 
getting scores and parts mailed on time 
and checked over before rehearsals. 
Yet music prices have been kept so high 
that only wealthy organizations could 
afford to build up their own libraries. 
The Hampton scores are printed on a 
fine quality of paper and they are bound 
so that they will open flat on the stand. 
This eliminates the danger of tearing 
pages and having to fold the scores 
backward to keep them open. Further- 
more, the score and parts are delivered 
in a practicable box which is labelled 
for library storage. 

Care has been exercised to keep the 
orchestra parts legible. The staves have 
been spaced so that notes are not 
crowded and the engraving has been 
supervised for clarity. All wind parts 
published in the foreign editions i in horn 
keys other than F or in clarinet or 
trumpet keys other than A or B Flat 
have been transposed, and the first and 
second trombones have been transposed 
into the bass clef. The abbreviations for 





the instrumental lines have been re 
peated on every page of the score, 
making it much easier to pick ou 
special passages at a glance. 

Mr. Wier has chosen miscellaneou 
types of music for the first series o: 
scores to be issued, so that conductor 
could form whole orchestra program 
from the Hampton library. The first 
nine works published, besides those al 
ready mentioned, included Mozart’ 
‘Don Giovanni’ Overture; Haydn’ 
‘Clock’ Symphony, hitherto available 
only in a small and almost illegibl 
score; Strauss’s ‘Emperor’ Waltzes: 
Goldmark’s ‘Sakuntala’ Overture; Ip 
politoff-Ivanoff’s ‘Caucasian Sketches’ ; 
and Prokofieff’s ‘Classical’ Symphony, 
which the Hampton library is reissuing 
in a handsomely engraved edition. 

Each score has a program note sum- 
marizing biographical data about the 
composer and the particular work, Ex- 
tra parts in the Hampton edition also 
cost only a fraction of what they did in 
the foreign editions, so that orchestras 
will be able to buy a sufficient number 
without using up all their funds on a 
handful of scores. Mr. Wier has sched- 
uled hundreds of orchestral works for 
publication so that the choice of scores 
will be practically unlimited. It is in- 
deed high time that music should be 
made available to the public at eco- 
nomical prices. The Hampton Orches- 
tral Library sets an invaluable prece- 
dent, and it will undoubtedly be of 
greatest service to orchestras of all 
types. 


EASTMAN TO BROADCAST 
ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAMS 





Weekly Concerts Over Columbia System 
Will Present Music of Past 
Hundred Years 


Rocuester, N, Y., Nov. 20.—Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, announces that a series 
of weekly broadcasts will be made by the 
Eastman School during the Winter over 
the network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Tuesdays at 4 P.M., illustrating 
the development of American music over 
the 100 years, in twenty-two programs. 

The series will be devoted primarily to 
orchestral, choral, and chamber music lit- 
erature and there will be no attempt to 
present the background of music before 
the second half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The first program will present or- 
chestral works by John Knowles Paine, 
George W. Chadwick, and George Tem- 
pleton Strong. The series will then pro- 
ceed chronologically through the works of 
composers including many of the young 
men of our own day who are showing out- 
standing ability. 

The broadcasts will include perform- 
ances by the Eastman School Symphony 
of 110 players under the direction of Dr. 
Hanson and that of Dr. Paul White; the 
Eastman School Little Symphony and the 
Eastman School Symphonic Band under 
Frederick Fennell; the Eastman School 
Choir under Dr. Herman Genhart ; ensem- 
bles from the opera department under 
Emanuel Balaban, and various string and 
wind instrumental ensembles from the 
chamber music department. The programs 
will include works by approximately sev- 
enty-four composers. Dr. Hanson will be 
the commentator on the series. 





Rodolphe Mathieu Opens Studio 


Rodolphe Mathieu, Canadian pianist, 
composer and teacher, has opened a New 
York studio at 362 Riverside Drive, where 
he will conduct piano and composition 
courses for a limited number of students. 
Mr. Mathieu, father of twelve-year-old 
André, well-known pianist and composer, 
studied in Paris under Vincent D’Indy and 
was for six years director of the Canadian 
Institute of Music of Montreal. Many of 
Mr. Mathieu’s works for orchestra and 
for string quartet have been widely per- 
formed by major groups. 
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Freemasonry and ‘Magic Flute’ 


(Continued from page 7) 


know, this is the first time that Mozart’s 
debt to Alinger has been mentioned. 

In this scene of the priests, the decora- 
tions are Egyptian, with nine pyramids 
on each side of the stage and a large 
pyramid in the center. Sarastro states 
that on the northern side of the temple 
the prince Tamino is waiting, just as in 
the usual practice of the lodges. Then 
come the three questions put to Sarastro, in 
the lodge to the master, whether Tamino, 
that is, the newcomer, has virtue, is dis- 
creet and practices charity. 

Tamino and his companion are then led 
into the anteroom of the temple and the 
speaker “chosen by us, in place of the gods, 
to defend wisdom” (This is the function 
of the speaker in the German lodges) is 
bidden to teach the newly arrived neophyte 
what human duties are. And as the speaker 
leaves to the left with the two priests 
he follows exactly the rites of the lodges. 
Further, when, in the third act, the speaker 
again asks the prince whether he is ready 
to give up his life to reach his goal and 
warns him to reflect well before he com- 
mits himself, the reproduction of the in- 
itiation rites is photographic, even to the 
duet between speaker and priests warning 
of the wicked wiles of the female sex. 
With the trial by fire and by water which 
also appear in the novel ‘Sethos’ and in the 
epic ‘Bliomberis’ we have the reproduc- 
tion of the initiation rites. Though, in 
reality, at the time when Mozart was re- 
ceived they were by far more dangerous 
than they appear in the opera. At present 
the newcomer is bidden with eyes bandaged 
to pass his finger over a small flame and 
in some lodges a small, though very smoky 
fire is kindled before his blinded face: 
the trial bv water is symbolically pictured 
with the dipping of the hand into a pail. 
The final chorus of the priests again makes 
allusion to the three nillars of the lodge 
(Wisdom, Beauty and Strength) in these 
words: 


“For Strength now triumphs and 
finds its reward 

In wisdom’s and beauty’s eternal 
accord.” ‘ 


The three B Major chords played by 
the horns which mark the consent of the 
priests to receive Tamino into their ranks 
are exactly and minutely the musical por- 
trayal of the three beats of the hand or 
the hammer of the first degree in the Aus- 
trian lodges. It is used in the overture, 
and in somewhat changed form in the pre- 
lude to the scene of “the armored men.” 
Later in 1798, Peter van Winter used it 
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in his opera “The Labyrinth’ (which is a 
continuation of “The Magic Flute’) in a 
motive of the overture. The fugato theme 
of the Magic Flute with its rhythmic beats 
has often been linked up with the “hewing 
of the rough stone” of the masons. Taken 
as a whole, the entire music of the priests’ 
scenes is a ritualistic one, completely dif- 
ferent from the “fairytale, magic” music of 
the scenes with Papageno, It can be un- 
derstood only when we take into account 
that its model was the question and answer 
ritual of the master and his “functionaries.” 
With this in mind, we can comprehend 
the mystic impression made by Sarastro’s 
hymn to Isis and Osiris, which is accom- 
panied by the responses of the choir. 

Ever since the opera was first performed, 
critics have noted its strange mixture of 
burlesque, even silly elements, with those 
having deepest philosophical significance. 
The chief theme of the rites of initiation, 
death and reincarnation, appears again and 
again in manifold shapes in all folklore. 
The conquest of fire, as well as birth of 
man from the waters plays no little part 
in the psychology of the peoples and has 
given psychoanalytic research and litera- 
ture no small impetus. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
fairy tale opera “The Magic Flute’, em- 
bodying in dramatic form the ritual which 
has been preserved in the practices of 
freemasonry and containing as it does ele- 
ments of the oldest and most profound 
magic lore, should have moved great minds, 
as it did that of Goethe. Surely they must 
have recognized here that primitive human 
values and tenets received new artistic and 
pictorial form in spite of the occasional 
awkwardness of the text and the illogical 
story, a form brought to its highest per- 
fection by the charm of Mozart’s music. 


‘The Magic Flute’ at 
the Metropolitan 
(Continued from page 6) 


of the revolving stage will not be used, 
many other devices of modern staging have 
been utilized to facilitate smooth action 
amid the numerous contrasts which cul- 
minate in the magnificent finale. Realizing 
the continuity of the human development 
during the evolution of the fourteen scenes 
is one of the major tasks. “It is most im- 
portant to note”, Dr. Graf said, “that since 
the work is a dialogue opera, it must also 
be treated like a play. Yet treating it like 
a play would make it too small in scope, 
particularly for the big house of the Metro- 
politan.” This gives one a small idea of 
all the problems and their possible solutions 
the work presents. But with the music of 
Mozart solving all difficulties in the end, 
Dr. Graf and Mr. Rychtarik only hope 
that they have succeeded in bringing into 
greater focus the many ideas of the work 
and its tenets: Truth, Wisdom and the 
Universal Brotherhood of Man. 

A discussion of the production would not 
be complete without mention of the English 
libretto to be used. Dr. Walter considers 
it an excellent achievement, and it was 
only its good merits that persuaded him 
to do ‘The Magic Flute’ in English. The 
translation is a work of collaboration be- 
tween Thomas Philipp Martin and his wife, 
Ruth Kelley Martin. Mr. Martin, a young 
Austrian born conductor widely experi- 
enced in opera, knows English as well as 
his native tongue, and his knowledge of 
singing and vocal scores has not played an 
inconsiderable nart in the fidelity of the 
translation. Mrs. Martin, an American 
graduate of Smith College, where she was 
a music and language major, is equally at 
home in German. In the English version, 
slang, because of its associations, has been 
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avoided throughout, and as in the original, 
the character and style of the language dif- 
fers with each special personage of the 
story. Of the ten rules and requirements 
which the collaborators set themselves for a 
successful translation, the strict adherence 
to the vowels in almost all their right 
places, has been one of the most important. 


CELEBRATE FOUNDING 





OF MU PHI EPSILON 





Music Sorority Marks Its 
Thirty-eighth Year 
of Activity 


Nov. 13 marked the anniversary of the 
founding of Mu Phi Epsilon, national music 
honor society. Since that day, thirty-eight 
years ago, this society has grown from 
thirteen young music students of the 
Metropolitan College of Music, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to a membership of over 10,000 in 
seventy-eight units throughout the nation. 
Winthrop S. Sterling, Mus. D., former 
president of Phi Mu Alpha then dean, and 
Elizabeth Mathias, teacher of piano in this 
school, were the founders. 

National projects sponsored by Mu Phi 
Epsilon include a National Club House in 
New York, where students may find con- 
genial and reasonably priced living accom- 
modations. The Settlement Music School 
at Gad’s Hill Center, Chicago, IIl., sup- 
ported by the Chicago units, offers music 
education to children who would otherwise 
find it prohibitive. Mu Phi Epsilon also 
sponsors an original composition contest 
for its members, the winning composition 
being performed at the biennial convention. 
The National Alumnae Association award 
in the field of music research for 1941 was 
recently awarded to Dorothy Rogers, Beta. 
Honorable mention was given to Edith 
Rose Sigma. The most recent chapter 
added to this society is Phi Pi, Wichita 
University, Wichita, Kan. The officers of 
Mu Phi Epsilon are Elizabeth Ayres Kidd, 
president; Dorothy Enlow Miller, first 
vice-president ; Ava Comin Case, second 
vice president; Mabel Henderson, third 
vice-president ; Etelka Evans, editor. 





TEACHER VISITS FILM STAR 


Anne Sothern of the Films (Left), Who 
Studied with Helena Morsztyn, Polish Pianist, 
Reviews a Problem in Keyboard Touch 
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Baum Under Management of 
Columbia Concerts 

Kurt Baum, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, has signed a managerial 
contract with Haensel & Jones, division 
of Columbia Concerts, Inc. Mr. Baum 
is a Czech, formerly associated with 
the Vienna State Opera, the Royal 
Operas of Budapest and Antwerp, the 
Deutsches Theater in Prague and the 
Operas of Basle and Monte Carlo. The 
tenor also made extensive European 
concert tours. He came to the United 
States and made his debut with the Chi- 
cago Opera in November, 1939. Dur- 
ing the Summer of 1940 he sang in 
South America at the Colon Opera in 
Buenos Aires and in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. He was presented in the newly 
organized opera season in Mexico City 
this past Summer. He also sings with 
the Chicago Opera this Fall and ap- 
peared in “Tosca’ with the St. Louis 
Grand Opera Association. 

















Announcing 
THE QUEENA MARIO SCHOOL of SINGING 
An Innovation in Voice Training 
To Be Released by Columbia Recording Corp. 


For the first time a recognized authority on voice makes available to students 
of singing everywhere a definite and simple method of voice training. 
by such world-famous artists as GRACE MOORE, GLADYS SWARTHOUT, HELEN 
JEPSON, GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, FREDERICK JAGEL and others, this course 
will appear early in 1942 in ten printed lessons of instruction and between 42 
and 52 vocalizes, recorded by Mme. Queena Mario herself and her artist pupils. 
This course covers approximately 3 years of technical studies. 


In answer to a great number of requests, Mme. Mario is hold- 
ing for the first time a concentrated course for teachers from 
Dec. 18th through Jan. 8th, including lessons on technique, song 
and opera interpretation and style. 


For information write: 
Secretary, Mme. Queena Mario, 205 West 57th Street, Mew York City 
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ENRICA CLAY DILLON 


Director of Deertrees Theatre, Harrison, Me. 
Re-opened New York Studio 
ACTING—GRAND and LIGHT OPERA—MISE-EN-SCENE 


Studio: Hotel Dauphin, Broadway & 67th Street, New York — Phone TRaf. 7-2200 























ACADEMY OF VOCAL ARTS 





Complete Training in Voice 
Operatic Acting, Languages, etc. 


Scholarships Available 
1920 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACHING IN 
Recital—Oratorio—Opera—Radio—-Repertoire 
Hotel Ansonia, 2107 B’way, N.Y.C., SU. 7-3300 


KARL 


ANDRIST 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Mot.: Bernard R. LaBerge, 2 West 46th St., New York 


Louis Bachner 


Teacher of Marjorie Lawrence, Sigrid Onégin, 
Ria Ginster, Heinrich Schlusnus, Julius Huehn 
and many others 


Hotel Ansonia, New York City 
CHARLES A. 


BA K E R 


Faculty: Juilliard Summer School 
COACH—CONDUC — 
torio—Opera—General 











Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73rd St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. SU 7-3300-2860 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 
134 West 58th Street New York City 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-3958 


BARTH 


“How te teach Piano-Harmony 
Improvisation”’-Modern Approach 
Barbizon Plaza-36th fir., 101 W. 58 St., New York City 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist-Coac h 
Hotel Wellington, SSth St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
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JEAN BUCHTA 


Integrated Courses in Practical Harmony 
Piano and Composition Analysis 
241-17 Church * y 


Wednesda 
sis Seelnwey Hall N. Y.c. Douglaston, tL. I, N 
Tel.: Cl. Tel.: BA. 9-9335 


ENRICO D’AMICIS 


Vocal Instructor 
Voice Placement—Diction—Complete Radio Technique 
Studio 810—Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St., New York City — COlumbus 5-1153 


John Doane 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach in Repertoire Program Building 
121 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. — MU. 5-2084 


CARLYLE DUNCAN 


Organ, Piano and Vocal Repertoire 
112 SECOND STREET 


GARDEN CITY PARK, L. I. 
Tel.: Garden City 5876 


HELEN ERNSBERCGER 


Teacher of Voice 
27 West 67th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-2305 


Figueroa Schoel of Music 


Directed by teachers from Paris and 


Madrid Conservatories 
Violin - Piano -’Cello and Ensemble Classes 


161 W. 57th Street, New York 
*Phone: ClIrcle 5—4261 


JANE FREUND-NAUEN 


Eminent European Vocal Teacher 
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Method—Jean 
Studio: 175 w. “Tard St., N. Y. c. 
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Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 


Teachers’ Clinic Dec. 29th-Jan. 3rd 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
New York Studio: 140 E. 58th St.—RE. 4-5754 
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Pupils from the studio of Arthur Gerry, 
teacher of singing, active in the musical 
field include Gordon Berger, baritone, who 
has been appointed to the faculty of the 
New York Institute for the Blind, Pelham, 
N. Y.; Dorothy Ramsay, contralto, who 
was soloist at the Capitol Theater, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from Nov. 13 to 20; Ralph 
Grossman, baritone, who was soloist on 
Armistice Day at Teachers College and 
also gave a recital in Mt. Vernon on 
Nov. 18. Jean Handzlik, contralto, has 
been engaged as soloist for a production 
of Purcell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’ by the 
Washington Square Choral Society. 

i 


The Robert Malone Studios gave a 
Thanksgiving benefit concert and dance by 
the Robert Malone Choral Scholarship So- 
ciety on Nov. 18, in the Midtown Music 
Hall. The program consisted of Scenes 
from the Operas as well as choral works 
and solos. Taking part were Frank Dooner, 
Isabelle Ranauro, Zella Roth, Robert 
Brady, Betty Maiorany, Gloria Van Dorpe, 
Frieda Kaminer, Anthony Maillis, Ann 
Paige, Gertrude Walters, Betty Sullivan 
and Fran Franzis. 
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Jane Freund-Nauen, teacher of singing, 
recently opened her new studio at 175 W. 
73rd Street for the Winter season. Among 
her artist-pupils who are fulfilling engage- 
ments, Michael Kozack, tenor, is appear- 
ing as the Count in ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
with the American Civic Opera Company 
on tour, and Maria Shacko, soprano, has 
just returned from Los Angeles, where she 
gave a number of recitals. 

ss « 

The third annual series of song inter- 
pretation classes offered by Caroline Bee- 
son Fry in her White Plains studio will 
begin on Dec. 3. The classes, designed for 
listeners as well as active participants, will 
be under the direction of Edwin McAr- 
thur. The remaining classes will be held 
in January, February and March. 
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Celine VerKerk, teacher of singing who 
recently returned from South America, has 
opened her New York studio at 4 West 
105th St. Two of her pupils, Bernice 
Kammsler and Helen Arden, sopranos, are 
scheduled for many concerts and recitals 
this Winter. a er 


Leo Nadon, teacher of singing, pre- 
sented his pupil Ethel Apgar, soprano, in 
an intimate recital at the Academy of 
Allied Arts on the afternoon of Nov. 23. 





Cleveland Music School Settlement 
Gives Faculty Recital 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—The October fac- 
ulty recital at the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement was given by Eleanor Godard, 
pianist, and George Rowe, clarinetist, on 
Oct. 27. Miss Godard’s program included 
works by Mozart, Beethoven, Ravel, Medt- 
ner and Scriabin. Mr. Rowe, a member of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, played Brahms’s 
Sonata in E Flat, assisted by Miss Godard. 

W. H. 


Juilliard School Orchestra Plays 

The orchestra of the Juilliard School of 
Music, Albert Stoessel, conductor, gave a 
concert in the school auditorium on the 
evening of Nov. 8. The program began 
with a Trumpet Voluntary by Purcell 
which was followed by Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 13, in G, and this by a trans- 
cription of Bach’s organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor. Aaron Copland’s 
‘Quiet City’ came next, and the program 
closed with Debussy’s ‘La Mer’. 


Rose and Goldovsky Concert 
CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 20.—An outstand- 
ing event in the faculty recital series at 


Leslie Hodgson, Pianist and Teacher, 
Sailing on the Connecticut River 














the Cleveland Music School Settlement 
was the program played by Leonard Rose, 
first cellist of the Cleveland Orchestra and 
head of the ’cello department, and Boris 
Goldovsky, head of the piano department. 
Their program consisted of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 69; Kodaly’s Sonata Op. 4, 
and Franck’s Sonata for violin and piano 
transcribed for ’cello and piano. W. H. 


Henry Street Settlement Music School 
Presents Mozart Orchestra 


The Mozart Chamber Orchestra, Robert 
Scholz, conductor, will be heard in three 
concerts during the season under the aus- 
pices of the music school of the Henry 
Street Settlement. The dates are Dec. 5, 
Tan. 25, and March 15. Soloists will be 
Lois Wann, oboist; Paul Makovsky, vio- 
linist; Kurt Frederick, viola player; Isa- 
belle Vengerova, pianist, and Harry Cyk- 
man, Jura Osmolowsky and B. Senofsky, 
violinists. 


Hanson Heads Eastman Symphony 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 20.—On Nov. 
10, Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music, conducted the 
Eastman School Senior Symphony at the 
Eastman Theater, before a large audience. 
The program included Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 1 in C Minor, Beethoven’s Three 
Eqauli for trombones. Debussy’s three 
Nocturnes, and Ernest Schelling’s ‘Victory 
Ball’. The Beethoven Equali were played 
by sixteen trombonists, and proved an in- 
teresting novelty. M. E. W. 


John Kinzel Winner in ‘Talent Hunt’ 


Greenwicu, Conn., Nov. 20.—At a con- 
test designated as a ‘talent hunt’ held in 
the Pickwick Theater here, highest hon- 
ors, including a prize of a wrist watch, 
were won by John Kinzel, a senior at East 
Portchester High School. Out of the orig- 
inal 100 contestants only six remained for 
the finals. Mr. Kinzel is a pupil of Hans 
Barth, in New York. 


John Jacob Niles Gives Recital of 
American Folk Music 
Brooktyn, Nov. 20.—For the benefit of 
the scholarship fund of the Brooklyn 
Heights Music Studios, John Jacob Niles 
gave an hour of American Folk Music 


sung to dulcimers on the afternoon of 
Nov. 19. 


Ralph Wolfe Conservatory Presents 
Goldsand in Recital 
New Rocuetre, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The 
Ralph Wolfe Conservatory presented Rob- 
ert Goldsand, pianist, in recital in Web- 
ster Auditorium on the evening of Nov. 12. 
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New York Concerts 








(Continued from page 31) 


Polka. Vladimir Drozdoff first played a 
Prelude and Fugue by Glazunoff with 
structural clarity and also the C Minor 
Nocturne and the A Flat Ballade by Cho- 
pin, the Ballade, in particular, being 
marred by erratic treatment. The son 
Paul’s numbers were Liadoff’s ‘Russian 
Bard’s Saga’, Prokofieff’s ‘Conte de la 
vieille grand’mére’ and Liszt’s ‘Dante’ 
Sonata. 

Later Mr. Drozdoff Sr. played his ‘Ber- 
ceuse funébre’, the text for which, Eugene 
Field’s ‘Some Time’, was sung by Mr. 
Lyon; his tone version of Lermontoff’s 
‘Phantom Ship’, as a ‘Ballada quasi Son- 
ata’, for which also Mr. Lyon sang the 
text ; and his ‘Six Miniatures for Chil- 
dren’, based on Stevenson’s ‘A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses’. For these the poems were 
recited by Mr. Lyon. c 


Hildegarde Junge, Soprano (Debut) 


Hildegarde Junge, assistant director of 
the Times Square Mission, gave a recital 
for the benefit of the mission’s non-sec- 
tarian home for needy women in the 
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Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 11, 
assisted by Eleanor Hansen, trumpeter, 
and Hazel McGill, accompanist. Miss 
Junge also drew pictures in pastel, spe- 
cializing in sunrises and sunsets. The 
first part of the program was devoted to 
religious works by Mendelssohn, Handel 
and Mozart. Following the intermission 
there were secular works of a more or 
less solemn character such as ‘A Perfect 
Day’ and ‘Crossing the Bar’. Miss 
Junge possesses a good voice fairly well 
produced. She was not entirely judicious 
in her selection of works, but maintained 
an agreeable simplicity throughout the 
program. N. 


Iva Kitchell, Dancer 

Iva Kitchell gave a program of dance 
pantomimes and parodies in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 11, with Harvey Brown assisting at 
the piano. Miss Kitchell has in a marked 
degree what is known as “an infectious 
sense of humor” and with this, she defi- 
nitely infected her audience, winning high 
approval. The satirical bits were very de- 
lightful, ‘Maisie at the Movies’, for in- 
stance, descending into the type of low 
comedy which we all enjoy even if high- 
brows pretend otherwise. ‘Ze Ballet’, in 
which the dancer was seen both from the 
angle of the audience and backstage, was 
most entertaining and also true to life as 
anyone knows who has seen a show from 
the rear, particularly a dancer or a singer! 
In some of the numbers, pure dancing was 
less interesting, but as an ebullient per- 
sonality Miss Kitchell has not been 
equalled for some time. a 


La Meri, Dancer 


Under the auspices of the India League 
of America, an evening of Hindu Natya 
was presented by La Meri, assisted by the 
Natya Dancers, in the Barbizon-Plaza on 
the evening of Nov. 13. La Meri opened 
the program with a naive and interesting 
explanation of some of the arcana of Natya. 
Following this there were presented 
‘Krishna Gopala’; ‘Deva Murti’ three 
musical interludes and ‘Gauba’s Journey 
to Paradise’. 

Save for the element of over-length, the 
performance was one of intense interest. 
It is amazing that occidentals, no matter 
how carefully trained, can enter into the 
spirit of Hindu, which this group must 
have done in view of the sponsorship of 
the evening. The wealth of gesture, its 
expressiveness and the inherent beauty in 
all that was done was often breath-taking. 
La Meri’s own work seems beyond praise. 
Others whose performance maybe cited 
are ‘Deirdre’ and Carolyn Hector. Also 
taking part were ‘Juana’, Mera Goorian, 
Virginia Miller, ‘Serena’, Anna Waivada, 
Trish Whitney and Marian Jay. H 


Eric Rosenblith, Violinist 


Eric Rosenblith, a young violinist who 
was born in Vienna and studied for sev- 
eral years in Paris before coming to this 
country to make his home here, made his 
New York debut at Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 16. He had the co-opera- 
tion of Artur Balsam at the piano, and a 
friendly audience was in attendance and 
cordial in its applause. 

For his program the new-comer had 
chosen Nardini’s Sonata in D, the Adagio 
and Fugue from Bach’s Sonata in G Minor 
for violin alone, Bruch’s Concerto No. 2 in 
D Minor, Hindemith’s Sonata, Op. 11, No 
2, Szymanowski’s ‘Fontaine d’Aréthuse’, 
Debussy’s ‘Minstrels’ and Tchaikovsky’s 
Valse-Scherzo. 

When he reached the Bruch Concerto the 
young violinist immediately proved that 
he was on much more congenial ground 
than he had been in the preceding classics 
and consequently his interpretation of this 
music revealed more keenly sympathetic 
response. His technique was adequate for 
it and his tone took on a much better qual- 
ity than it had previously had and lent 
itself more sensitively to nuance. The ten- 
dency to lapse into faulty intonation noticed 
earlier persisted here, however, to the seri- 
ous detriment of the effect of the perform- 
ance. The inadequate comprehension dis- 
closed of the spirit and demands of the 
Nardini and Bach music had already sug- 
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gested that a period of drastic self- 
criticism and intensive study under wise 
guidance would be desirable at this stage 
if the young man’s talent is to develop 
along the most advantageous lines. Mr. 
Balsam was an invaluable associate. C. 


Harry Katzman, Violinist 


Harry Katzman, violinist, gave the regu- 
lar Tuesday evening recital in the Bar- 
bizon Hotel on Oct. 21, with Harold Dart 
at the piano. Mr, Katzman offered Han- 
del’s Sonata No. 1; Mozart’s Fourth Con- 
certo and works by Bloch, Couperin, Ra- 
vel and Sarasate. He was well received 
by an interested audience. 


Polly Korchien and Dance Quartet 


Polly Korchien and her Dance Quartet, 
consisting of Jean Beckwith, Carolyn Ger- 
ber, Mariam Siwek and Naomi Westervelt, 
gave a demonstration-recital in the Carne- 
gie Chamber Music Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 30. With Roger Vaughan as 
composer-pianist and Chester H. Miller as 
commentator, Miss Korchien presented a 
demonstration of dance technique as the 
opening section of the program. The rest 
of the evening was devoted to the per- 
formance of several dances. N. 


Lola Hayes, Soprano, (Debut) 


Lola-Hayes, Negro mezzo-soprano, 
made her recital debut in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 1, with William 
Lawrence at the piano. Miss Hayes gave 
good performances of Santuzza’s aria from 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and works by Bach, 
Mozart, Schumann, Brahms, Franck and 
others, and included the inevitable group 
of Spirituals. Her audience was well dis- 
posed and received the singer with consid- 
erable enthusiasm. 


Oratorio Given at Congress of States 


An oratorio, ‘Star of the Renaissance’, 
music by Hanna Van Vollenhoven, text by 
Ray Bridgman of New York University, 
was given at the Congress of States spon- 
sored by the Society of Virginia Women 
in New York at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on Nov. 13 Other music on the program 
included piano solos by Miss Van Vollen- 
hove and offerings by Allen Hamilton 
Vories and Donald Steele, tenors; Paul 
Freund and Donald Merritt, baritones; 
Virginia Williams, soprano, and Katherine 
Gray and Vivian Bower, contraltos. Cathe- 
rine Aspinwall, soprano, was soloist in the 
oratorio, the choral parts were sung by 
the Reriaissance Singers, and Miss Van 
Vollenhoven conducted. 


Bach Circle Gives Concert at Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art 


The Bach Circle of New York gave its 
first concert in the American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum on Nov. 10. Solo- 
ists in music of the Eighteenth Century, 
were Yella Pessl, harpsichord, and John 
Wummer, flutist. Contemporaneous in- 
struments from the museum collection were 
displayed. The program included works 
by J. S. Bach, Purcell, Handel, Couperin, 
Scarlatti, Platti, and Reinagle, an Ameri- 
can composer. 





Re-organized Hyperion Society 
Holds Guest Meeting 


[he Society of Music and Associate Arts, 
formerly the Hyperion Society of Music and 
Associate Arts, Hunter Sawyer, president, 
held its annual guest evening on Nov. 13 in 
the Hunter College Alumnae Hall at Hotel 
Woodward Annex. Those appearing on 
this program were Gladys Tandler, so- 
prano, with Vera Tandler at the piano; 
Michael de Vito, violinist ; and Edna Fries 
and Victor Tallarico, pianists in a four 
hand duo. 


Sascha Gorodnitzki Gives Recital at 
Columbia University 

Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, gave a re- 

cital in the McMillan Theater, Columbia 

University, on Nov. 1. The pianist’s 

principal works were the Schumann G. 

Minor Sonata and the Brahms-Paganini 
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Rose Pauly, Sopra- 
no of the Metropol- 
itan opera, who will 
fill the concert en- 
gagements for which 
Marjorie Lawrence 
was previously book- 
ed. Miss Lawrence 
will not be able to 
appear this season 
because of illness. 
Mme, Pauly recently 
made a contract with 
J. J. Vincent, Con- 
cert Manager. 





Rose Pauly 





Variations, complete. He was also heard 
in works by Rameau, Rachmaninoff, De- 
bussy, Liszt and others. 


Pauta Crystat, coloratura soprano. 
Steinway Hall, Nov. 1. Arias from ‘The 
Magic Flute’ and ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’ and songs by Bachelet, Donaudy 
and others. 


JEANNE THERRIEN, pianist. Barbizon 
Hotel, Nov. 11, evening, ‘Waldstein’ So- 
nata of Beethoven ; the Ravel Sonatine; a 
Suite by the pianist, herself, and Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibition’ 
transcribed by Bauer. 


Tue Four Lovtses, soprano, contralto 
and pianists. Barbizon-Plaza. Nov. 10. 
Season's second appearance of this group 
in a mixed program of vocal and instru- 
mental works by Dvorak, Grieg, Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms, Tchaikovsky and others. 
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NEW MUSIC: Two-Piano and Song Novelties, Nativity Play Are Published 


A TWO-PIANO NOVELTY 
BY BAINBRIDGE CRIST 


"THE versatile Bainbridge Crist is the 
composer of a novelty for two pianos, 
‘Chinese Dance’, which has just been pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer. This is a 
sprightly piece of traditionally Oriental 
implications designed with an excellent 
balance of sonorities between the two in- 
struments and developed in a strikingly 
effective manner. It requires 2 fair degree 
of technical facility for a representative 
performance. 

In ‘The Modern Violin Soloist’ the 
same firm offers a collection of representa- 
tive violin solos in the third position, 
with piano accompaniment, as compiled 
and edited by George Perlman. A prin- 
ciple of progressive “spreading out” of 
the fundamentals has been employed, and 
every bowing and fingering has been pre- 
pared in the light of modern technical 
usage. Meticulous care has been taken to 
cover every demand and requirement that 
can be met with in the study of the third 
position and nothing that might be classed 
as pedagogic superfluity has been intro- 
duced in a book that makes its appeal 
primarily to those teachers who place em- 
phasis upon the study of a musical com- 
position rather than upon mechanics. 

The nineteen te that make up the 
contents include Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Song 
of India’, Danbé’s ‘Carnaval de Venise’, 
Hubay’s ‘Hungarian Poem’, Rieding’s 
‘H rian Folksong’, Neruda’s ‘Berceuse 
Slave’, Be:thoven’s Minuet in G, a Can- 
zonetta by Victor Hollaender, ‘The Swan’ 
by Saint-Snéns, a ‘Ben Bolt’ fantasy with 
variations by Ambrosio, a ‘Fantaisie 
mélodique’ by Singelée, Tchaikovsky’s An- 
dante Cantabile, and pieces by de Beriot, 
Bohm, Drigo, Gilis, Ghys, Gillet and 
Gabriel-Marie. 

Of interest to piano teachers is a set 
of four pieces by Mischa Portnoff: ‘Joy- 
fulness’, ‘Daydreams’, ‘Fairy Tale’ and 
‘Water Sprite’. These are all melodically 
attractive and pedagogically useful pieces 

three pages each, hovering around the 
the third and fourth grades. 

The firm has also brought out the 
‘Waltzing Matilda’ fox trot by Marie 
Cowan in a Jack Mason arrangement for 
small orchestra that should help substan- 
tially to spread the popularity of this “un- 
official national anthem of Australia”. 


SONG NOVELTIES AND 
CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


T= uncanny skill that Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco possesses in capturing 
the spirit of a whimsical text of implications 
peculiar to this country is once more 
demonstrated in his song ‘The Legend of 
Jonas Bronck’, a setting of the Arthur 
Guiterman poem of that name, just pub- 
lished by the Galaxy Music Corporation. 
The vocal line has a fine strutting forth- 
rightness, as befits the redoubtable Jonas, 
while a facetious touch of realism is given 
to the croaking of the frogs as they bandy 
the surname ‘Bronck’ back and forth, thus 
giving him the cue as to where to rear 
his dwelling place and build his mill. This 
is an uncommonly effective song for a 
man singer of the baritone or even bass 
persuasion. 

A Christmas song of exceptional beauty 
is ‘Hallowed Night’ (‘Christmas, 1941’) 








Mario Castelnuovo- 


Bainbridge Crist 
Tedesco 


by Sydney King Russell, who has achieved 
a singularly apt musical re-creation of the 
mystical mood of Sister M. Madaleva’s 
fine poem. The range of the song is for 
medium voice. Then Francis Rogers, who 
has written English texts of distinguished 
literary and imaginative quality for sev- 
eral of the Schubert songs, has now pro- 
vided the music of Schumann’s ‘Die 
Lotusblume’ with a loftily conceived and 
admirably expressed sacred poem, which 
makes it possible for one of Schumann’s 
finest gems to irradiate a new field. 
Under the title, ‘In God’s Great Love’, 
the song is thus issued for both high and 
low voice. 

Galaxy’s new choral works include ar- 
rangements of Handel’s ‘Thanks Be to 
Thee’ (‘Dank sei Dir, Herr’) by Channing 
Lefebvre for chorus of mixed voices, 
chorus of men’s voices and two-part 
chorus of either women’s or men’s voices. 
In these arrangements Mr. Lefebvre once 
more reveals the experienced hand and 
authoritative judgment that have character- 
ized all his previous work in this field. He 
has also transcribed the work as an 
eloquently devotional Arioso for organ. 
For any of these versions the performance- 
time is given as three minutes. 

In the secular field Alfred Whitehead 
has arranged a Czech folk melody, using 
words by Staines Franklin, for a chorus 
for mixed voices entitled ‘Walking at 
Night’. The lovely melody is treated with 
great discretion and a mood is created 
that cannot conceivably fail to make a 
gripping appeal. Mr. Whitehead has done 
similarly admirable work in his free ar- 
rangement of the Scottish folk tune, ‘Fair 
Helen of Kirkconnel’ as an unaccompanied 
chorus for men’s voices under the title, 
‘I Wish I Were Where Helen Lies’. The 
plaintive charm of this music is irresistible. 
The time required for performance is three 
minutes, one minute longer than must be 
assigned to ‘Walking at Night’. 


‘THE VISION AT CHARTRES’, 
A NATIVITY PLAY 
MONG the Christmas novelties is a 
nativity play of especially appealing 
charm by Annette M. Ham entitled “The 
Vision at Chartres’, a publication of J. 
Fischer & Bro. It is based on the fact that 
when the great Chartres Cathedral was 
being built in the 12th century not only 
did the able-bodied men draw stones from 
the quarries some five miles distant but 
women and even children, as well, did 
their part in this heavy work 
The play shows the little folk of 
Chartres carrying their stones to the build- 
ers and the priest, who receive them at 
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the site of the cathedral. The children 
pray for a vision of Mary and Joseph and 
the little Christ-Child and this is granted 
them on Christmas Eve, 

This music consists of old French, 
Austrian and Polish carols, the 13th cen- 
tury plain-chant familiar as a setting for 
‘O Come, O Come, Emmanuel’, Gauntlett’s 
setting of ‘Once in Royal David’s City’, 
Bach chorales and the ‘Adeste Fideles’, 
with the most elaborate of Bach’s harmon- 
izations of ‘In Dulci Jubilo’ used as the 
postlude. Specific directions for the cos- 
tumes of the period and suitable prop- 
erties are given. As there is not a great 
deal of dialogue a performance should not 
require much more than half an hour. 


NEW VOLUMES FOR THE PIANO 
BY LIVING RUS&SIAN MASTERS 


S Album No. 8 of the series of Con- 

temporary Masterpieces published by 
the Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
Rachmaninoff’s Thirteen Preludes, Op. 32, 
now follow on the heels of the same com- 
poser’s earlier set of preludes, Op. 23. 
The advantage of having all the preludes 
of each opus within one cover does not 
need to be dilated upon. Again the task 
of editing the music has been entrusted 
to Louis Sugarman. 

Then as the ninth volume in the series 
an Album of Igor Stravinsky Master- 
pieces has been assembled, as arranged for 
piano either by the composer himself or 
by Frederick Block, Gregory Stone, Luis 
Sucra or Max Hirschfield, with Felix 
Guenther acting as editor. Included in 
the contents are the Berceuse and Finale, 
the ‘Danse infernale’, the Scherzo, the 
‘Ronde des princesses’ and the ‘Supplica- 
tions’ from ‘The Firebird’; the ‘Danse des 
adolescents’ from ‘Le sacre du printemps’ ; 
the ‘Danse russe’, the ‘Danse de la foire’ 
and ‘Chez Petroushka’ from ‘Petroushka’ ; 
the ‘Devil’s Dance’ from ‘Tale of the 
Soldier’; the ‘Marche chinoise’ and the 
‘Chant du rossignol’ from ‘Rossignol’; a 
Napolitana, a Pastorale and the Etude in 
F Sharp Major. This volume will un- 
doubtedly be warmly welcomed by avowed 
Stravinsky-ites in particular. 


MUCH EXCEPTIONAL MATERIAL 
AMONG CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES 


N OTABLY fine choral arrangements 

for Christmas by Clarence Dickinson 
are published by the H. W. Gray Co. One 
is a version for mixed voices with optional 
children’s choir of ‘An Angel Spake Unto 
the Shepherds’ from Liszt’s ‘Christus’, an 
elaborate work liturgically devotional, 
while the other, in sharply contrasting 
mood, is ‘O Nightingale, Awake!’, an ar- 
rangement of a gaily lilting Swiss folk- 
song of the 17th century for four-part 
mixed voices, four-part and two-part 
women’s voices, three-part men’s voices 
and unison. Excellent English texts have 
been written for both works by Helen A. 
Dickinson. 

For the same publishers David McK. 
Williams has taken in hand the quaint 
old English carol ‘The Stork’, reported 
to have been found in the prayer book 
of Edward VI, and fashioned it for four- 
part mixed chorus in a manner that 
adroitly preserves all its appealing naiveté. 
An _ original Christmas  carol-anthem, 
‘Jesus Christ Is Born Today’, is con- 
tributed by Dorothy Westra, who is re- 
sponsible for both words and music. This 
is a very effective, essentially musical con- 
cept, written knowingly for four-part 
mixed choir and also for children’s choir. 
There are also admirably devised arrange- 
ments by Felix Guenther for women’s 
voices in three parts of the beautiful 
Huron Indian Christmas carol ‘’Twas in 
the Moon of Wintertime” and the Negro 
spiritual ‘Go, Tell It On the Mountains’ 
in the H. W. Gray Christmas sheaf. 

A Christmas song by Gladys W. Fisher, 
‘To Us In Bethlehem’, is published by 
J. Fischer & Bro. As the sub-title, ‘Eia’, 
indicates, the text is taken from a German 
carol source. It is a song of appropriate 
simplicity and individual charm, planned 
for high voice. 

A somewhat unique Christmas publica- 
tion is a collection of Polish Christmas 
Carols arranged by Adam Harasowski and 


sponsored by Paterson’s Publication o 
London and Edinburgh (New York: Car! 
Fischer). Of the hundreds of Polis! 
carols thirty-three have been chosen by 
the compiler, who has been at pains t 
set them in the simple, archaic style gen 
erally characteristic of this form of fol! 
music. It is pointd out in the publisher 
foreword that translations have been diffi- 
cult in many cases and that it should b: 
borne in mind that the actual Polish word 
have a very simple and sometimes crud: 
phrasing and stress, which, however, is in 
keeping with the traditional character of 
their kind. 

The carols represent many Christmas 
moods, from the most wistfully tender to 
the gayest and most exultant. Among the 
loveliest are ‘Hush-a-bye, Wee Jesus’, 
‘Midst Quiet Night’, ‘Rejoice, Bethlehem’ ; 
‘Low the Manger’, ‘Born Is Jesus Truly’ 
and ‘Jesus Christ Is Born To-Night’, but 
most of the others are scarcely less ap- 
pealing. This collection offers a reward- 
ing experience to all who are attracted by 
the carol literature of foreign countries. 


NEW MATERIAL FOR 
USE OF TEACHERS 

EW material well worthy of teachers’ 

consideration recently issued by the 
Theodore Presser Co. includes ‘La Dan- 
seuse’, a valse caprice for violin and piano, 
by R. O. Suter and ‘Voice of Spring’, a 
piano piece in arpeggios, by Ronald 
O’Neil, two grateful teaching pieces for 
use with junior students. 

‘Once-Upon-a-Time Stories of the 

Great Music Masters’ by Grace Elizabeth 
Robinson, with musical arrangement by 
Henry S. Sawyer and Rob Roy Peery, is 
an excellent medium by which to arouse 
the interest of young piano students in 
famous musical works while they are still 
in the most elementary stage of actual 
piano study. Themes from great sym- 
phonies and excerpts from advanced piano 
pieces are given in the easiest. form con- 
ceivable, along with simply and well told 
stories, attractively illustrated, of the 
great composers. ss 


»=—BRIEFER MENTION—s 


For Chorus, Secular: 

‘Snow Flakes’, by Charles Haubiel, for 
four-part mixed chorus. An effectively 
moodful work of appropriately chaste line 
and refreshingly direct and spontaneous 
expression. The verse is by Emily Nichols 
Hatch (Composers Press). 

‘This Is Our Time’, secular cantata 
No. 1, by William Schuman, for mixed 
chorus and orchestra, with text by Gene- 
vieve Taggard. The Schuman choral apos- 
trophe to the social community spirit that 
had its premiére in complete form at the 
Stadium last year (Boosey & Hawkes). 

‘Daniel Drew’, by Gail Kubik, text by 
Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet, set 
for mixed quartet or chorus, cello and 
string bass, with piano accompaniment. 
An instance of a good musical idea de- 
prived of free flight by forced harmonic 
effects (Arrow Music Press). 

‘Chanson of the Bells of Osenéy’, by 
Robert L. Sanders, poem by Cale Young 
Rice, a cappella chorus for mixed voices 
in seven parts. A choral work of uncom- 
mon beauty in which the names of the 
six bells of provincial France mentioned 
in the finely imaginative poem of thir- 
teenth century background are tolled con- 
tinuously by the lower voices of the chorus 
(Carl Fischer). 


For Solo Voice: 

Serenade (‘Love, I Come to You’), 
gracefully melodic music of C. M. Wido: 
arranged by Gottfried H. Federlein as an 
effective and lilting setting of words by 
the late Frederick H. Martens (Ditson: 
Presser). 

‘Thousand and One Nights’, waltz song 
by Johann Strauss, provided with a new 
English lyric (‘I’m Blessed Once Again’ ) 
by Olga Paul. ‘In My Heart Is a Song’ 
by George Thomas Morgan, an effectiv: 
song in the better manner of current popu 
lar love songs (Marks). 
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BOOKS 


A PEEP behind the scenes of any 
theater has always an intense in- 
terest for anyone. When the theater 
is SO eminent a one as the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the peep is through 
the eyes of a man who held the general 
directorship for twenty-seven years, in- 
terest becomes universal. 


‘Memories of Opera’ by the late Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) covers not only Mr. 
Gatti’s years at the helm of the Metro- 
politan, but the years of preparation which 
preceded them. 

The manuscript was prepared, according 
to a preface by Howard Taubman of the 
critical department of the New York 
Times, in 1932, at the insistent request of 
a number of Gatti’s friends. Mr. Taub- 
man was called in “to assist him and to 
suggest material which would interest the 
general public”. The chapters dealing with 
the early years were written in Italian 
during a holiday and translated by Mr. 
Taubman. Thus arranged, excerpts were 
published in five instalments in The Satur- 
day Evening Post in 1933. 

When the subject of publication in book 
form was discussed, Mr. Gatti declined to 
permit the publication until after his re- 
tirement. In 1940, the publication was 
again discussed and again put off. It was 
finally due to Mr. Gatti’s brother and heir, 
Giuseppe Gatti-Casazza, that publication 
was permitted. 


How Much Gatti: How Much Taubman? 


Just how much of the book is Gatti pure 
and undefiled, and how much Mr. Taub- 
man, would be impossible to say. How- 
ever, since the late impresario always 
avoided speaking English, although the sus- 
picion was more than once expressed that 
he knew the language better than he let 
on, one may hazard that Mr. Taubman had 
a great deal to do with it, 

The main point is that the memoirs are 
interesting, a peressential in biography, 
more so, perhaps than in any other form 
of literature. That they “tell all” cannot 
be said, but what they do tell is to the 
point and frequently illuminating as throw- 
ing light upon what is probably the long- 
est and most successful career as an im- 
presario in the entire history of opera. 

Much of the book, including many of 
the anecdotes, is already known to the 
musical public. But there is an interesting 
beginning telling of Gatti’s éarly life, his 
adoration of Verdi, which never ceased. 
It is already known that he succeeded his 
father as director of the Teatro Communale 
in Ferrara, but the why’s and how’s are 
to the point. The step to La Scala, made 
when he was only twenty-eight, is also 
interestingly told. 


As Gatti once remarked with regard to 
another situation: “The role of impresario 
is difficult enough under the best of cir- 
cumstances”. He certainly found it so in 
taking over La Scala. His reception at 
the theater itself, by an underling, was 
chilly and depressing in the extreme. La 
Scala had been closed for two seasons, 
there was no scenery, no chorus, no ballet, 
ballet school, orchestra or stage crew. The 
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Giulio Gatti-Casazza 


publishers were in a bad humor, the press 
unfriendly, and, last but not least, not a 
scrap of recorded information in the shape 
of accounts or anything of the sort. 

That Gatti did not put on his hat and 
return to Ferrara, is a monument to both 
his artistic ambition and to his fighting 
spirit. Probably but for the kindly back- 
ing-up which he had from Count Visconti, 
who was responsible for his appointment, 
and that of Arrigo Boito, he would not 
have seen it through. 

His difficulties did not end when he 
opened the theater on Dec. 26, 1898, with 
‘Die Meistersinger’ with Toscanini con- 
ducting and Scotti as Hans Sachs! Other 
novelties like ‘Siegfried’, and ‘Eugene 
Onegin’ and later, ‘Boris Godunoff’ were 
considered daring innovations. His adored 
Verdi was still among the living, and Gatti 
tells of that Verdi, on hearing Illica read 
the libretto of ‘Tosca’ which Franchetti 
had just turned down, bewailed the fact 
that he was too old to write music for it. 
Verdi also flirted with a libretto entitled 
‘Lorenza’ which Mascheroni finally set and 
which did not prove much of a success. 


The years at the Metropolitan, once the 
unpleasant and impossible system of dual 
control with Andreas Dippel was over, 
passed with laurel crowns but not without 
headaches. Here again, Gatti had numer- 
ous reforms to make. At one time, prior 
to his day, the stars of the company used to 
gather in the general director’s office, and 
decide among themselves who was to sing 
what and when. Gatti would tolerate noth- 
ing of this sort, and a thoroughly business- 
like regime was established. 

Unfortunately, several mysteries that 
have puzzled Metropolitan patrons, have 
not been elucidated, such as why both 
Olive Fremstad and Geraldine Farrar had 
to take their leave of the stage they both 
had graced so magnificently in the least 
important of their roles. Mr. Gatti does, 
however, nail one thing that has caused 
controversy, that is, who was responsible 
for the entry into the company, of Rosa 
Ponselle. He says: “The story of Rose 
Ponselle is an interesting one. One fine 
day William Thorner met me and said, 
‘Mr. Gatti, I have a young women, a pupil 
of mine, an Italian-American who really 
has an admirable voice. She and her 
sister have been appearing in the United 
States in vaudeville. But you must re- 
member that this is not the ordinary 
singer; this is a special case’. We gave 
the girl as well as her sister, an audition. 
She was nervous, upset and somewhat ill. 
Nevertheless, I could see easily that this 
girl had a magnificent voice. We allowed 
her to come back a few days later and 
gave her another audition.” 

One cannot touch upon all the points in 
this interesting book. It is a work to be 
read, and with definite interest. Gatti left 
behind him many regrets and it was not, 
perhaps, until after his departure, that the 





full measure of his worth became entirely 
apparent. 

A member of the company, some years 
ago, said to the present reviewer in speak- 
ing of Gatti: “I have invariably found him 
fair, understanding and kindly”. The 
biography bears out this statement, and 
for an operatic impresario, that is an epi- 
taph indeed! 

The illustrations, largely reproductions of 
caricatures by Caruso, are dubious addi- 
tions. A group of drawings of thjs sort 
is never of very great interest. There are, 
however, photographs of a number of 
Metropolitan singers in important roles. 
It is a pity that some of the artists of 
Gatti’s Ferrara and Scala days, eminent 
then but unknown to us, were not in- 
cluded. 





Folk Song of Spain 
and Portugal 


T is a fact, perhaps not generally 

realized, that the folk music of Spain, 
admittedly one of the richest in the world, 
has never been systematically collected 
and published. Numerous collections, it 
is true, have appeared; but most of them 
had no scientific basis, and they left im- 
portant sections of the peninsula virtually 
untouched. Except for the collections 
edited by Olmeda (Burgos) and Ledesma 
(Salamanca), the folk music of the Cas- 
tiles (Old and New) remained almost an 
unknown quantity. Yet the Castilian prov- 
inces are the spiritual and historical core 
of Spain, and as long as this lacuna ex- 
isted only an incomplete picture of Span- 
ish folk music could be formed. 

The unique value of this collection, ‘The 
Folk Music of Spain and Portugal’, by 
Kurt Schindler (Hispanic Institute in the 
United States), derives partly from the 
fact that the vast majority of songs are 
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Gilbert Chase, Who Reviews the Col- 
lection of Spanish and Portuguese Folk 
Songs 


from Castile, specifically from the regions 
of Avila, Burgos, Logrofio, Salamanca, 
Santander, Segovia, Soria, Valladolid and 
Zamora in Old Castile, and Madrid and 
Toledo in New Castile. There is also a 
sprinkling of songs from Asturias, Ex- 
tremadura (Badajoz and Caceres), Leén, 
Aragén (Zaragoza—one song only), and 
Andalusia (Jaén—two songs). Portugal 
is represented by sixty songs. In all there 
are 985 melodies, arranged alphabetically 
by provinces. The music is preceded by a 


biographical introduction written by Dr. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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CORPORATION RENTS 
FILMARTE THEATRE 


Record Concerts to Lease House 
for Recitals and Concerts— 
Forms Opera Company 


Record Concerts Corporation has re- 
moved its offices to The Concert The- 
atre at 202 West 58th St. The newly- 
named Concert Theatre, formerly 
known as The Filmarte, seats nearly 
800 in its orchestra and balcony. 

Robert E. B. Speller, president of 
Record .Concerts Corporation, an- 
nounced that the Concert Theatre would 
be available for recitals and concerts. 
Richard Lee Phillips will be in direct 
charge of rentals for such purposes. 

Mr. Speller also announced the Cor- 
poration’s roster of artists in detail, 
adding that a few additions would be 
released later this year. Artists on the 





current list include the pianists: Roger 
Boardman, Alice deCevee, Edwin 


Hughes, Selma Kramer, Emilio Osta, 
Miguel Rajcovich, Mariana Sarrica, 
E. Robert Schmitz (in New England, 
the South and portions of the Middle 
West) and Howard Slayman; Edwin 
Hughes forms a duo-piano team with 
Jewel Bethany Hughes. Frank Kneisel, 
Frederick Polnauer and Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky, violinists; Betty Paret and 
Patricia Yates, harpists, and Juliet 
Shaw, thereminist, conclude the list of 
instrumentalists. 
List Includes Many Americans 

Well known foreign-born and Amer- 
ican artists are included in the roster of 
singers: Amy Ellerman, Jean Handzlik, 
Isabel Westcott and Elizabeth Wysor, 


contraltos; Alice Howland, Helen 
Mader, mezzo-sopranos ; Dorothy 
Baker, Elvira Del Monte, Maxine 


Dorelle, Jeanne Dusseau, Helen Henry, 
Mary Ann Mendoza, Carina Orasto, 
Gertrude Ribla, Ruth Rooney, and 
Mary Titus, sopranos. Tenors include 
Leonardo Amaresco, Carlyle Bennett, 
Vaughn Comfort and Brooks Dunbar ; 
baritones are John Garth 3rd, Norman 
Roland, Robert Shilton, Myron Szand- 
rowsky and John Walsh; and Manfred 
Hecht and Richard Reeves, bass-bari- 
tones. 

Other artists listed include Anne 
Simpson, Spanish dancer; Lillian 
Moore, solo dancer of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Wadeeha Atiyeh, Arabian cos- 
tume-recitalist ; the Opera Concert Trio, 
consisting of Marie Zara, soprano; Ed- 
ward Rhein, baritone, and Elizabeth 
Westmoreland, pianist; the Phil-Sym 
String Quartet; the Kneisel String 
Trio; the Negro Melody Singers Choir 
under Jonathan Brice, and the Paret 
Harp Sextet. Anatole Chujoy, ballet 
critic; Dr. Boris Erich Nelson, musi- 
cologist, are lecturers under this man- 
agement. 

Conductors listed include Leon Bar- 
zin, Nicolai Berezowsky, Frederic Del- 
zell, Karl Kritz and Richard Korn. Mr. 
Barzin is the conductor of the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra, and Mr. 
Korn of the Alumni Orchestra of the 
National Orchestral Association. 

Popular attractions include Art Lan- 
dry and His Skyways Orchestra and 
the Gentlemen Songsters Quartet. 

Record Concerts Corporation has 
signed an agreement with the Amer- 
ican Guild of Musical Artists, by 
which the management grants a stand- 
ard contract to each artist. Among 
those active in the management, in ad- 
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dition to Mr. Speller, are Boris E. 
Nelson, Walton W. Chamberlin, and 
Ben Metz 


Opera Company Formed 


Opera Productions, Inc., was recently 
formed under the auspices of the 
Record Concerts Corporation, to present 
a short series of opera performances at 
the new Concert Theatre early in 1942. 

Karl Kritz will be the musical direc- 
tor ; Angelo Canarutto his associate. Mr. 
Kritz was a conductor at the Berlin 
State Opera before becoming an Amer- 
ican citizen. Mr. Canarutto is now in 
his sixth season with the Chicago 
Opera. He also conducted the recent 
successful opera series in Puerto Rico 
under the management of Giorgio 
D’ Andria. 

The first performance is tentatively 
scheduled for late January with Ger- 
trude Ribla appearing in the title role 
of ‘Tosca’. Miss Ribla appeared last 
season in the title role of ‘Suor An- 
gelica’ presented by Leon Barzin and 
the National Orchestral Association in 
Carnegie Hall. Other singers scheduled 
to appear include Robert Shilton, John 
Walsh, Carlyle Bennett, Alice Howland 
and Manfred Hecht. The Alumni Or- 
chestra of the National Orchestral As- 
sociation, which has received such gen- 
eral acclaim as the New Opera Com- 
pany Orchestra, will be engaged for 
the series. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


Federico de Onis, director of the His- 
panic Institute in the United States, and 
followed by 126 pages of song-texts (in 
Spanish only), with some commentary. 

The second significant feature on this 
collection is that it is the first based on 
phonograph recordings. When Schindler 
made his first folkloristic expedition to 
Spain, in 1928-31, he took down the melo- 
dies orally. But on his second trip, 1932- 
33, he was equipped with a recording ma- 
chine. All the songs which he transcribed 
from these recordings, and which form 
the bulk of the present collection, are 
marked with an_ asterisk. Though 
Schindler often made artistic arrange- 
ments of Spanish and other folk songs, in 
this case he confined himself strictly to 
the pure folkloric document, giving the 
melodies without any harmonization (ex- 
cept in a few instances where the popular 
instrumental accompaniment is indicated). 
This collection, therefore, constitutes genu- 
ine source material for the study of Iber- 
ian folk music. 

To those whose knowledge of Spanish 
folk music is largely derived from a few 
of the most standardized and internation- 
alized forms—the jota, the tango, the sar- 
dana, the sortsico—this collection will be 
a revelation through its presentation of 
so many beautiful melodies that are 
thoroughly Spanish without containing any 
of that superficial exoticism which for 
most people constitutes the hall-mark of 
Spanish music. Here one may study many 
examples of the archaic modal melodies 
associated with traditional ballads that go 
back to medieval times. One finds also 
that some of these ballads are sung to the 
tunes of well-known folk songs, such as 
‘El Vito’ and ‘El Pafio Moruno’. Christ- 
mas and other religious songs, bullfight- 
ing songs, wedding songs, work songs, love 
songs, dance tunes of every variety—they 
are all here in this splendid collection. 

English translations and more detailed 
critical and historical commentary would 
have increased the appeal of this book to 
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the general reader. But since the volume 
is already so large, it is easy to under- 
stand that such features might have proved 
impracticable. Though not complete, since 
it does not cover many sections of the 
country—Schindler died before he could 
carry out his cherished plan for systemati 
cally collecting the folk songs of the en- 
tire peninsula—this collection unquestion- 
ably takes its place among the top-rank- 
ing publications of Hispanic folklore. 
GrILBert CHASE 





‘Music With a Feather Duster’ 
Is Entertaining Reading 


‘Music with a Feather Duster’ by Eliza- 
beth Mitchell (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company) is an entertaining book. Mrs. 
Mitchell writes with a facile pen through 
which pours an amiable sense of humor. 
She is an “amateur” in the real sense of 
the word, that is, a person who for love 
of an art goes through the rigid training 
of a professional without any intention of 
performing for money. Indeed, why should 
she, as her husband was or is the presi- 
dent of the National City Bank. Mrs. 
Mitchell, in one way or another, has come 
into contact with important musicians of 
various types and has, apparently done 
some grilling work at her piano, on her 
own behalf. Consequently, she writes with 
authority. The episode in which she was 
made the victim of one of the imperti- 
nences of the late Marie of Romania, seems 
lugged in, but the wirter sailed through it 
on wings and apparently had a good time. 
Hence, the reader may do likewise. The 
book is not very ponderable stuff but it is 
entertaining and as such is well worth 
while. Drawings by Rea Irvin are a du- 
bious addition as they are not in his best 
vein. Indeed, the “decoration” on the 
jacket, reproduced also on the title page, 
suggests that Mr. Irvin’s acquaintance 
with music is less intimate than its sister- 
art of drawing. H. 
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haps, most easily understood and nearest to the 
heart of singer and audience. For his works ex- 
press touchingly his own life, which ended so 
tragically. Among others, his ‘Dichterliebe’, and 
the song-cycle he wrote for Viardot, ‘Frauenliebe und 
Leben’, and ‘Liederkreis’, combine fiery passion with 
simple emotions and delicate, human feelings. 

Anyone who has heard Schumann-Heink sing 
Schumann’s ‘Frauenliebe und Leben’ will never for- 
get it. This is a song-cycle which only few artists 
like to sing. They might feel that such an expression 
of a woman’s faithful love would not be understood 
by the audiences of today, or might bore them. I 
have always been sorry that here in America but few 
can be persuaded to interpret and to recite in con- 
certs this little-understood story of the beauty and 
romance of the life of a devoted wife and mother. 

Schumann-Heink’s and Lilli Lehmann’s interpre- 
tations of this song-cycle were the most beautiful I 
can remember. Because of their different tempera- 
ments these two singers presented it somewhat dif- 
ferently. How beautifully Schumann-Heink used to 
sing these little songs, with the imagination of hav- 
ing a child in her arms. She expressed real, ex- 
perienced motherhood, while Lilli Lehmann, on the 
other hand, gave the songs perhaps a little more re- 
strained and more spiritual conception than Schu- 
mann-Heink. Both could move listeners to tears by 
the deep emotion they put into the last song, ‘Nun 
hast Du mir den ersten Schmerz getan . . . ’, which 
I used to hear so beautifully taught by Viardot who 
first sang. the cycle in public, with Clara Schumann 
as accompanist. 

Schumann was completely honest; every phrase 
came from his heart. He suffered much from mis- 
understanding, particularly at the hand of Richard 
Wagner. Schumann loved and studied Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven; he was proud of his pupil Johannes 
Brahms, and in his fight for recognition of the 
younger man he incurred Wagner’s resentment. The 
poems for his ‘Liederkreis’ he took from Eichendorff 
(op. 39). This work he dedicated to Pauline Viardot 
who translated it into French by popular demand.* 
For the great ‘Lieder’ singer Julius Stockhausen, 
Schumann wrote his ‘Dichtérliebe’. 

Perhaps Schumann would not have been so dis- 
tinguished a composer if he had not had the model 
of Schubert before him. He is very poetic in the 
use of his precious poems. It is impossible to say 
which is the the greater—Schubert or Schumann— 
and it is, perhaps, a matter of personal preference of 
the singers and audiences. The main difference be- 
tween them is possibly that Schubert had more of 
the joyfulness of the Viennese in his blood, while 
Schumann, the Saxonian, had a more sober northern 
character. 


Franz Unjustly Neglected 


Not enough is known of the composer Robert 
Franz, and his ‘Lieder’ are too seldom sung. Lilli 
Lehmann once came to ask my advice about her 
program for a song recital in Minneapolis, to be 
sung in German, and I suggested to her to give one 
composed entirely of the songs of Franz. She had 
great doubts whether it would be well received. For 
that reason it was given first before the students 
of the University to whom I had previously lectured 
on this composer and his songs. The recital was 
an enormous success with the students, and after- 
wards the whole program was repeated twice in 
concert, with the same acclaim. 

The songs of Franz are written mostly in the style 
of the folksong. For that reason they are easily 
understood and appreciated. But they are also 
neglected on this account by singers of reputation. 
Although they are modest in style, they require great 
talent and skillful execution, with no theatrical emo- 
tion. 

The first person to appreciate Franz was Robert 
Schumann; Wagner and Liszt also gave him much en- 
couragement. In his later years Franz became bitter 
ind sometimes disagreeable in his jealousy of more 
successful colleagues. Brahms, for instance, he 
called ‘Der heilige Johannes’ (Saint John). By that 


wy 4 another ‘Liederkreis’ (op. 24) Schumann took poems from 
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time his sight and hearing were failing, and he had 
lost his position as an organist and teacher. Had it 
not been for Baron Arnold Senft von Pilsach, his 
best friend and greatest admirer, who stepped in 
to help him, he would have fallen into oblivion. Baron 
Senft founded a Robert Franz Fund which enabled 
him to live in comfortable circumstances and devote 
the rest of his life to his compositions and his im- 
portant studies on Bach. The correspondence (in 
German), 1861-1888, between the composer and his 
patron and friend makes interesting and instructive 
reading. 

In his time, Baron Senft, a pupil of Julius Stock- 
hausen, was an accomplished and well thought-of 
‘Lieder’ singer. He did much to make the songs of 
Franz popular. All the receipts from his oratorio 
concerts and ‘Lieder’ recitals he devoted to the Franz 
Fund which represented an amount of $30,000. He 
was helped in this generous project by Liszt, Baron 
von Keudel, and Otto Dresel, an American. 

Among the Franz songs I would especially recom- 
mend as worth while for study as well as for presen- 
tation on concert programs, are his ‘Gemischte 
Lieder’, which are very little known in America, 
‘Friihling und Liebe’, ‘Will titber Nacht wohl durch 
das Tal’, ‘Gute Nacht’, ‘Madchen mit dem roten 
Miindchen’ (for tenor), ‘Vergessen’, ‘Waldfahrt’, 
‘Weisst Du noch’, ‘Mécht wissen, was sie sagen’, 
‘Die blauen Frithlingsaugen’, ‘Das macht das dunkel- 
griine Laub’, and ‘Im Herbst’, one of the most dra- 
matic songs for mezzo-soprano, which has been mag- 
nificently sung and interpreted by Schumann-Heink, 
Lilli Lehmann, Julia Culp and Elena Gerhardt. 

We can be proud of having one of Baron Senft’s 
descendants here in America at the present time, also 
giving active service in the advancement of music, 
namely his daughter, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, wife 
of the distinguished pianist, Dr. Ernest Hutcheson 
who is today President of the Juilliard School of 
Music, 


Wolf Created New Style 


Hugo Wolf (1860-1903) created a new style of 
‘Lied’, and at his best is in a class by himSelf. The 
modern composers who followed him have not been 
very successful in bringing out works which express 
deep emotion. For they have neither the intuition 
nor the expert knowledge with which Wolf so mas- 
terfully took hold of the ‘Lied’. His songs reflect 
the beauty of the poem, the words of which he por- 
trays in rhythm and tone picture. He painted these 
tone pictures really with his heart’s blood, for he 
composed with such an intense feeling and lived under 
such an emotional strain that he shattered his nerves 
and suffered a mental collapse. 


Even when he was in a sanitarium, Wolf worked 
during his lucid moments, and some of the composi- 
tions he wrote at those times are today considered 
among his greatest. His last three songs, for which 
he used the poems of Michelangelo, really express 
his deepest feelings in the same way as did Brahms’s 
last songs, ‘Vier ernste Gesange’, which stand out 
as the most precious pearls of ‘Lieder’. 


Hugo Wolf never forced himself to compose, he 
wrote his songs by inspiration. What beautiful pic- 
tures he gives us in songs such as ‘Er ist’s’, ‘Ver- 
borgenheit’, ‘Auf ein altes Bild’, which have a pathetic 
simplicity, yet are at the same time very impressive; 
or in ‘Der Freund’, a song for men, which ex- 
presses vigor and good-fellowship. Some of his songs 
lean toward the ballad style, and it is a pity, indeed, 
he did not compose ballads, too, as did Loewe. 


The accompaniments of Wolf’s songs show him to 
be a perfect master in style and harmony. Charac- 
teristic of his style is the way in which he illustrates 
the text of his songs, especially in the accompani- 
ments, always different and interesting. Occasionally, 
he uses dissonance but only, like Wagner, to express 
a dissonance that the text demands. 

For a long time. Wolf was an anti-Wagnerian, but 
when he heard “Tannhauser’ for the first time, he 
was so overwhelmed that he cried out excitedly, ‘I 
am now a staunch Wagnerian’. 

He himself was a trained singer, but before he sang 
his songs he always declaimed them with much ex- 
pression. This seems to be a good hint for most 
singers who are to produce songs in a foreign 
language—especially ‘Lieder’, but also opera—first to 
declaim the words very slowly and with emphasis 
before singing the songs or composition. 

One very curious thing about Hugo Wolf was 
that, though we can often feel a certain resemblance 
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in his songs to the style of Brahms, he disliked 
Brahms himself. Wolf's friend, Hugo Faist, who 
was as staunch a supporter of his as Baron Senft 
had been of Franz, and who owned many of Wolf's 
manuscripts, told George Meader, a great Wolf 
interpreter, that Hugo Wolf probably resented, not 
without good reason, Brahms’s success as a ‘Lieder’ 
composer. Just at the time, when Wolf, having failed 
as a singer, was turning to composition, Brahms was 
enjoying great acclaim, and his songs were being 
brought before the public by some of the best known 
singers of that day, and are surely now very popular. 
The enormous popularity of Brahms made it hard 
for any other ‘Lieder’ composer of that time to attract 
public attention. Wolf was never recognized during 
his lifetime, and died in 1903, at the early age of 
forty-three, his reason impaired by the fire of his 
genius. To Lilli Lehmann, Elena Gerhardt, and 
George Meader, we must give the credit for popu- 
larizing him in America. 

‘Lieder’ composers may be grouped under the 
name of lyric, romantic, and classic, and we will now 
discuss the classical Brahms as the most important of 
them all. 

Brahms was a fervent disciple of Schubert and 
Schumann, although later he adopted the classical 
style and abandoned the school of Schumann. He 
had at first copied the latter because, as his pupil, 
he was devoted to him. 

Brahms’s folksongs, such as ‘Da unten im Tale’ 
and ‘Kein Feuer, keine Kohle kann brennen so heiss’, 
express the most beautiful simplicity. The ‘Zigeuner- 
lieder’ he wrote while living among the “folk” them- 
selves in the mountains of the Tatra tribes. These 
songs should be brought more often before the public. 


Brahms’s songs call for a musicianship, such as 
Pauline Viardot was able to give to them, far beyond 
that of the average singer of today. They make 
great demands on the singer’s intelligence, and re- 
quire strict adherence to all their characteristics. 
No change in tempo, no ritardando is permitted, ex- 
cept where the composer has marked it. Healthy 
expression of the poetic text, combined with beauty 
of voice—this is a union which is seldom found in 
the interpreters of Brahms’s songs. 


How many so-called great singers have failed to 
learn the right inte;pretation of Brahms! And this 
applies especially to American singers, who believe 
so reverently in German ‘Lieder’, and in the ability 
of German singers and teachers to impart to them a 
knowledge of their national music. These trusting 
Americans have often been deceived by our so-called 
German interpreters who assume an air of absolutism 
in anything they try to teach in America. The 
austere splendor of Brahms’s ‘Das Schicksalslied’, 
‘Rhapsodie’ (both written for Viardot) for contralto 
solo with male chorus, for example, never fails to stir 
enthusiasm when interpreted with the necessary in- 
telligence. 


Stockhausen, a pupil of Manuel Garcia and one of 
the teachers of Hermine Spies—he who sang for four- 
teen years with Viardot in opera and concerts—and 
Georg Henschel, also a pupil of Manuel Garcia, have 
done much pioneer work for the recognition of 
Brahms’s songs in foreign countries. 


In this connection I should like also to mention 
Richard Strauss, who is just as fine a composer of 
songs as of opera. Strauss’s songs are much favored 
by the concert singers and audiences of our days. 
He is famous for his melodies which are real and 
interesting, and for his tone-painting (Tonmalerei). 
He has a talent for producing tone in a pictorial ef- 
fect, in the most genial way. The Richard Strauss 
songs should be studied by all students of ‘Lieder’ for 
their broadness and boldness in line and in expres- 
sion; in this respect they cannot even be classified 
with those of Schubert, Schumann, Wolf or Brahms. 


Among other modern ‘Lieder’ composers whose 
songs are true to the romantic and lyric form we may 
mention Gustav Mahler and Hans Pfitzner, a great 
composer who is not yet enough known and inter- 
preted in the United States. 

Two of America’s best and most authentic in- 
terpreters of the ‘Lied’, in former days, were David 
Bispham and George Hamlin, immortal singers who 
were influential in the development of real musical 
culture as such in America. We extend our gratitude 
to such singers and teachers as Marcella Sembrich, 
Alma Gluck, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Elena Ger- 
hardt, Georg Henschel, Ludwig Wuellner, Florence 
Easton, and George Meader for bringing the true 
spirit of the German ‘Lied’ to this country. 
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SWISS FIND 


Festivals at Lucerne, Winter- 
thur and Geneva Reveal That 
Country Grows Conscious of 
Cultural Powers — ‘Wilhelm 
Tell’ Performance Marks 650th 
Anniversary of Oath of Con- 
federation 

By Dr. Wii ReIcuH 
BASEL, Oct. 15. 
Glo Switzerland is becoming 


more and more isolated due to the 

continuation and rapid spread of 
the war, the country is growing more 
and more conscious of its own cultural 
powers. We found marked evidence of 
this in this Summer’s numerous musi- 
cal enterprises, which attracted vast 
audiences from all parts of the country 
and which in artistic quality and in the 
number of offerings called to mind the 
best achievements of an international 
festival season in times of peace, which 
sounds like a fairy-tale today. 

The opening of the Lucerne Festival 
was beclouded by the memory of the 
great Beethoven concert, which Tosca- 
nini conducted on Aug. 29, 1939 at the 
close of that season’s festival, into the 
midst of which the trumpets of war 
were already blaring their frightful dis- 
sonances. The fear which was expressed 
at that time—“It was difficult to dispel 
the notion, that this concert might be 
the last before an inconceivable disrup- 
tion of life and cultural values’—has 
since become a horrible reality. It is, 
nevertheless, comforting to note that 
during this horrible time of war the im- 
mortal values of music are being fostered 
with tender, festive care on the Swiss 
isle of peace. 

The Festival orchestra, too, the orch- 
estra of the Scala of Milan, awakened 
sad memories of Toscanini. For it owes 
its artistic reputation to his mammoth 
diligence in whipping it into shape. The 
highest praise that can be accorded this 
excellent musical body is to be found in 
its demonstration under the Festival 
conductors, Victor de Sabata, Antonio 
Guarnieri and Bernardino Molinari, that 
it has maintained under these successors 
the tantalizing beauty of tone and the 
impressive precision, which it had at- 
tained in its work with Toscanini. 

In their programs the three Italians 
were primarily intent upon showing off 
the orchestra’s outstanding qualities of 
tone from all angles and were less con- 
cerned with the arrangement of the 
works in proper artistic sequence. It 
did not make much difference whether 
Ravel’s ‘Bolero’ followed the ‘Love- 
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STIMULUS TO MUSIC IN ISOLATION 


J. Schneider, Luzerne 


Victor de Sabata 


Death’ from ‘Tristan and Isolde’ or 
whether the ‘Good Friday Spell’ from 


‘Parsifal’ succeeded Rossini’s “Tell’ over- 


ture. The audience was equally en- 
thusiastic over all these selections, as 
well as over the classical symphonies 
that were performed, and gave the 
orchestra and conductors great ovations. 
The avowed favorite was de Sabata, a 
high-strung conductor, who belongs in 
the opera pit rather than on the con- 
cert podium in view of his al fresco 
style of conducting, which is primarily 
intent on dynamic intensification. 

The programs of the two remaining 
Festival concerts, which were directed 
by the Swiss conductors, Robert Denz- 
ler and Othmar Schoeck, had greater 
artistic unity. Schoeck gave effective 
readings of the two popular Schubert 
symphonies, while Denzler gave an im- 
pressive demonstration of the specific 
qualities of his art of conducting in 
works of Brahms, Wagner and Stravin- 
sky. 

The great artistic and material suc- 
cess of the Lucerne Festival of 1941 is 
to be appraised above all as gratifying 
proof of the continuity of European 
musical life, as maintained by Swiss 
initiative. 

Opera in the Open in Geneva 


Switzerland celebrated this Summer 
the 650th anniversary of the taking of 
the oath of confederation on the Riitli, 
which has been glorified for all time in 
Schiller’s ‘Wilhelm Tell’ and in Ros- 
sini’s opera of the same name. The idea 
suggested itself to give a festival per- 


Lucerne on Lake Geneva, Scene of One Festival 


formance of this opera, especially since 
there was a splendid space in the park- 
grounds surrounding the ‘Bastions’ in 
Geneva for setting up an open-air thea- 
tre. Here the Genevan painter, Louis 
Molina, could skillfully erect the scenery 
of the historical countryside surround- 
ing the Lake of the Four Cantons (Lake 
of Lucerne). By means of the enlist- 
ment of more than -500 participants a 
mighty choral and orchestral effect was 
attained, which emphasized the festival 
nature of the performance. The ex- 
cellent conductor, Edmondo de Vecchi, 
as well as the soloists, Renato Gigli 
(Melchthal), Pierre Nougaro (William 
Tell) and Madame Olivier-Sportiello 
(Mathilde), contributed their full share 
towards the artistic quality of the whole. 


Festival in Winterthur 


MusiIcaL America has told repeatedly 
of the continued and extraordinary achieve- 
ments in the field of old and new music of 
the orchestra of the little city of Winter- 
thur, which is conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen—one of the best orchestras in 
Switzerland. These achievements were 
realized most vividly, however, in a 
Festival which was arranged this Summer 
for the first time. Under the slogan 
“Four Centuries of Orchestral Music” an 
impressive survey was made of the devel- 
opment of European orchestral music and 
its possibilities for performance. Dr. 
Scherchen delivered a series of most in- 
teresting lectures, which were fittingly il- 
lustrated by the orchestra through the per- 
formance of numerous examples. Scher- 
chen discussed the most important instru- 
ments and their respective techniques, as 
well as the development of the orchestra 
from Monteverdi to the huge orchestra 
of Wagner and Richard Strauss, and then 


Hsiao Shusien Mabella Penetto 


on to the highly specialized modern cham- 
ber orchestras. The lectures were made 
most convincing by the concert and stage 
performances which ran parallel with 
them. A new orchestral arrangement of 
J. S. Bach’s ‘Art of the Fugue’ by the 
Genevan organist, Roger Vuataz, afforded 
the opportunity for a demonstration of 
the Bach  registrating-orchestra, which 
imitates the musical registration of the 
organ for its chief effect. 

The remaining concerts were devoted to 
the pre-classicists, to Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, and to the romanticists, and 
included model performances of a large 
number of known and unknown master- 
works. The final program furnished a 
model example of the modern theatrical 
art of chamber-music in Stravinsky’s wild 
and irresistible ‘Historie du Soldat’. The 
work, which is closely connected with 
Winterthur in the history of its origin, 
was given with the highly original scen- 
ery that was created by René Auberjonois 
on the occasion oi its premiére. 

All the musical works were performed 
by Scherchen with genuine inspiration and 
masterly ability. Among the numerous 
soloists the South African singer, Ma- 
bella Penetto, and the violinists, Simon 
Bakman, Eric Monkewitz, and Giuseppe 
Piraccini, distinguished themselves. 

A most interesting composition by a 
Chinese composer was heard recently in 
the orchestral studio of the Assembly Hall 


Hermann Scherchen 


in Zurich. Dr. Scherchen conducted the 
recordings of an orchestral suite, which his 
wife, Hsiao Shusien, arranged from Chi- 
nese folksongs and her own melodies. In 
it the composer has tried to erect a mu- 
sical monument to the everlasting heroic 
struggle of her people. By her renuncia- 
tion of purely external effects, which arise 
through naturalistic imitation of Chinese 
color, the artist has succeeded in reproduc- 
ing the deeper spiritual content of the 
genuine Chinese character in her work, 
which is called ‘Chinesische Traumbilder’ 
(‘Chinese Visions’). In a_ triumphant 
finale-march, ‘Eternal China’, the ardent 
faith of the composer in a happy future 
for her native land finds stirring ex- 
pression. 

All the listeners found the piece’s exotic 
world of sound somewhat strange in the 
beginning. But the better one got to know 
the work, the more at home one felt in 
its noble style of musical language and 
its absolute musical values. The records, 
which were made by Swiss musicians and 
technicians, will now go forth as singing 
messages throughout the world and there 
bear testimony to the inmost spiritual na 
ture of the Chinese people. 





NEW FRIENDS ORCHESTRA 
PLANS FOURTH SEASON 


Stiedry to Conduct Series in Town Hall 
in March—Szell to Be Guest— 
Will Make Winter Tour 


The New Friends of Music Orches- 
tra will give its fourth season of con- 
certs this year in Town Hall under the 
direction of Fritz Stiedry with George 
Szell as guest conductor for one con- 
cert. The series will open on March 1, 
continue through March 29, and will 
comprise five concerts, 

Following the success last year of 
Bach’s ‘Art of Fugue’ in Mr. Stiedry’s 
arrangement, I. A. Hirschmann, foun- 
der of the organization, says that the 
orchestra will present this masterpiece 
again. Another Bach work rarely pre- 
sented, the ‘Musical Offering’, in an ar- 
rangement by Mr. Stiedry, will be 
heard in this version for the first time. 
Further concerts will be devoted to Mo- 
zart symphonies, serenades, and con- 
certos, with Artur Schnabel and Joseph 
Szigeti as assisting artists. 

The orchestra will also make the 
longest tour of its four seasons this 
year. Beginning in November, concerts 
will be given in New England, in the 
Middle West and in Canada, and in the 
Spring, in Baltimore. 
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Gladys Swarthout Takes the Oath Which Makes Her the First Woman Member of 

Mu Pi Delta, Honorary Music Fraternity at Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Gathered About the Initiation Table Are Mu Pi Delta Members, Including 
(Extreme Left) James F. Day, President 
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Larry Gordon 


Dorothy Maynor, Accompanied by Mrs. Harold M. Lehman, Chairman of the 
Benefit Committee of the Women's Trade Union League, Pays a Visit to the 
New Day Work Offices in the Bronx. (Left to Right) Anna Peterson, Day Work 
Employee; Mrs. Lehman, Miss Maynor and Clara Cook, Secretary of the League 
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Josef Lhevinne Sits for a Portrait by Furman Finck at the Pianist's Studio in the 
Juilliard Graduate School 





Carmalita Maracci (Center) and Group in Front of the 
Fox Theater in Butte, Mont., Where They Were Presented 
by the Butte Community Concert Association. With Miss 
Maracci and Her Group Are (Left) Mrs. Harold Joesting, 
General Chairman of the Association and (Right) 
Mrs. G. E. Mill, Secretary 


The Trapp Family 
Singers Pause in 
Their Transcon- 
tinental Tour To Be 
Photographed with 
One Foot in Canada 
and the Other in 
the United States, 
While Standing on 
the Thousand Island 
Bridge 


Maria Kurenko 
Behind the Scenes 
at Paramount 
Studios in Holly- 
wood with Ray 
Milland, Actor 
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JONES 


Star of 
Radio—Screen—Concert 





© Paramount Pictures, Inc. 


@ named by the National Federation of Music 


Clubs as the Screen's Finest Tenor 


@ proclaimed by critics as an outstanding re- 


citalist 


@ noted the world over for operetta and radio 


performances 
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